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Iz yas a lovely morning in autumn when we paid-s 
visit to the grave of Robert Pollok, the immortal author | 
of the “Course of Time.” Business had called: us: to 
Southampton, and amidst the loneliness and:tediousness 
always attendant on a separation from home, we longed 
for some congenial resting place for our sympathies, We 
remembered that Robert Pollok, with health seriously 
impaired by arduous and protracted studies, had: been a 
brief sojourner in the neighbourhood, on his intended ‘route 
to Italy, and that he had yielded up his gentle’ spirit at 
Shirley Common, but we were ignorant of:thé fact that 
any memorial denoted the place of his sepulture. It was, | 
therefore, matter for melancholy pleasure when we learned i 
that the hallowed spot. was marked. out by a handsome | 
obelisk, erected by a few admirers of his genius, amongst | 
whom the late Sir John: Pirie, 
stood pre-eminent. . 
We were not Jong tamed our steps 
towards the pretty village of Millbrook, situate within an 
easy walk. The tide was out, and the Southampton Water, 
with its long reach of black ooze, powdered with verditer 
and streaked with patches of ultra-marine, presented no 


very cheering prospect. The white-winged gulls were 
music, by 
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distance, fell not unpleasantly upon the car. Steamers 
and vessels of all kinds dotted the river that gleamed with 
painful brightness in the noonday sun, and on our right, 
skirting the shingly shore along which we were walking, 
a railway train whisked rapidly past. Beyond the rail, 
the many-tinted foliage presented some of the loveliest 
contrasts imaginable, and induced thoughts and feelings in 
harmony with the occasion of our pilgrimage. 

The church of Millbrook possesses externally no attrac- 
tions. It has suffered so much by tasteless repairs and 
restorations, that no one with any feeling for the poctry of 
antiquarianism, can look on it without disgust. Its old 
cemetery is small and crowded; but on the opposite side 
of the road, another piece of ground has been appropriated 
to sepulchral purposes, and here lie the remains of 
Robert Pollok. 

Crossing this burial-place diagonally, we found beneath 
the shadow of a goodly row of trees, the sacred spot. A 
handsome obelisk of polished granite has been placed 
above it. The inscription, though well chiselled, is with 
great difficulty legible, the letters being neither gilt nor 
colored. It is simple and characteristic. 


THE GRAVE 
OF 
ROBERT POLLOK, A. M. 
AUTHOR OF THE COURSE OF TIME. 
HIS [IMMORTAL POEM 
IS HIS MONUMENT. 

HE WAS BORN AT 
MUIRHOUSE, EAGLESHAM, 
RENFREWSHIRE, SCOTLAND, 
ON THE 19tu OCTOBER, 1798, 

HE DIED AT SHIRLEY COMMON, 
ON THE l?ra SEPTEMBER, 1827. 
THIS OBELISK WAS ERECTED 
BY SOME ADMIRERS OF HIS GENIUS, 
JANUARY, 1831, | 
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WHAT SHALL I BE? 


‘“ Hurrah !” exclaimed Owen, “ this is the first New Year's 

Day I have felt really joyfal for many a year, because the first 
of January has seemed a warning that the holidays would soon 
be over. Now we have no more school—no more fagging at 
Latin and Greek! Come, Edmund, why do you not join my 
shout of triumph? You look as grave as if you meditated 
undertaking all the cares of the nation!” he added, laughing, 
as he fixed his eyes upon the thoughtful countenance of his 
cousin. 
‘ T have always been very happy at school,” replied Edmund. 
“ T liked my schoolfellows; and we all loved our good tutor,— 
so that leaving such friends is not altogether joy tome. Be- 
sides”’—and he paused. 

“ Besides what,” rejoined Owen; “ let us have it all out.” 

“ Well, and besides,” continued Edmund, “ it seems to me 
rather a serious matter, to step out of boyhood into youth.” 

“Oh!” answered Owen, “ I shall veckon myself quite a man 
now, I assure you.” 

‘In what respect ?” enquired Edmund, drily. 

“ In the first place, then, you know we shall not be plagued 
with amy more lessons; nor shall we be forced to ebey our 
tutor’s orders, or keep sehool rules, but may do as we please all 
day, and go where we chose. In short, we are independent 
now !” 

“TI should be sadly at a loss if I were independent yet,” 
rejoined Edmund ; “ but are you not going into any business 


or profession, Owen ?” 


“Time enough for that when I have hada year or two of 
relaxation after studying so hard. I hope to get a little travel- 
ling before I buckle to for riches!” 

“ That will not do for me,” said Edmund, “ I must buckle 
to at once, in good earnest, for a livelihood, and need not aspire 
to riches; moreover, I have heard my father and tutor both 
say, that lads would not fancy work a hardship if they did not 
get a taste for dissipation between leaving school and fiximg in 
life.” 

Owen opened his eyes wide at this speech, for the cousins 
B2 
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had been educated both at home and at school under very 
different auspices. 

“ Pray what shall you be then ?” he asked. 

6 That is the very question which perplexes me,” answered 
Edmund, “ and fills my thoughts continually.” 

“ Well, pray fix on something gentlemanly, and do not do 
anything that will spoil your hands.” 

“Tf£T can be an honourable character, and maintain myself 
honestly by my own exertions, I shall not trouble myself about 
white hands and gentlemanly notions, Owen, I assure you.” 

These two lads were about the same age, and, in accordance 
with an annual custom, were visiting with a large family party 
at their grandfather’s mansion. Just as Owen had uttered his 
last remark, the prayer-bell rang and their venerable relative 
entered with the customary salutation of the New Year. Their 
own response was chastened by the conviction that he could 
not survive to witness many more such anniversaries, and that 
each returning period might be the last of their family gather- 
ings round his cheerful fireside. He might have heard some 
part of our young friends’ conversation; but he made no allusion 
to the circumstance, save that in his morning supplications at 
the domestic altar he prayed most fervently that “ the God of 
their fathers would bless the lads, now standing on the threshold 
of active life, with guidance as to their future course on earth, 
and crown its close with an abundant entrance into eternal 
life.” 

Mr. M. complained of difficulty in speaking to young people 
upon religious subjects, yet they perpetually felt how warmly 
he was interested in their welfare; and many of his grand- 
children regarded him as their most confidential and indulgent 
friend, a title which he richly merited, and sedulously turned 
to their advantage. After breakfast he distributed the usual 
New Year's gifts to all, except Owen and Edmund, whom he 
invited into his study, to receive the neat substantial watches 
which he always presented those who had just quitted the 
routine of school. 

“ This is an important era to you, my dear lads,” he ree 
marked, as he contemplated the delight with which they 
examined the bright little monitors, which they deemed a great 
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addition to their dignity. “ You read of epochs of time in 
history, of critical junctures in the career of heroes, of ‘golden 
opportunities’ in every individual's life, and all these unite in 
your experience to-day! Having completed one brief period of 
preparatory discipline and study, you have arrived at a spot 

where many ways meet,‘or rather where many paths branch — 
off, and need direction as to the one you should choose for your 
onward course. Have you thought at all what you should be?” 

“ Oh yes!” replied Owen, “ I mean to be a gentleman ; that 
has been decided long ago.’j | 

A smile lurked for a aie in Mr, M.’s eye, as he turned 
towards Edmund with the query, “ And you—is your choice 
made ?” | 

“ T must be a worker, sir,” answered Edmund, “ and suppose 
I shall follow my father’s profession, and try to cure, or at least 
alleviate, my neighbour's sufferings.” 

“ Well, that is a very, honourable, useful, and influential 
post, Edmund, though involving much self-denial, much patient 
study, and much persevering ‘activity; and I trust you will be 
blessed and made a blessing to thousands in your day and 
generation.” 

“Thad thought of the aw, or engineering, or mercantile 
pursuits,” continued banal “ but I felt afraid of the tempta- 
tions I might encounter the.” 

“ There is no sphere free from temptations, my boy; and 
some fancy the medical student is more exposed to scepticism, 
infidelity, and dissipation, than most others; but there is One, 
Edmund, able and willing, to shield all who seek His protection, 
while preserving your own integrity. He may enable your 
steady consistency to attract your associates to the service of 
the same Master.” | 

“ And so, Owen,” pursued Mr. M., turning to his other 
grandson, “ your design is to be a gentleman ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I hate work, and shall have a handsome income 
when I am of age; sol think it will be a good plan to make 
the most of my youth, and enjoy myself as much as I can.” 

“ Certainly! if you fulfil both these intentions; but, remem- 
ber, riches may take to themselves wings and fly away, and 
enjoyment is apt to elude her most eager votaries, and steal in 
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' gnawares among the plodding workers, who marvel how ther @ 
 Jabours have become so lightened.” 
“Then thero is a chance for my cousin ¥dmund having ® 
stray visit from her now and then,” said 
“ Indeed I should not much wonder if she up her abode 
Mr. M. “ But, 
and I am glad to 


with him and his fellow-labourers,” 
Owen, you say you intend to be.a gentle : 

hear it, for a true gentleman comprises every yaricty of attractive 
worth, both in character, attainment, deportment, and influence. 
He is the most self-denying of mortals, ever preferring the con- 
venience of others to his own—improving his time in the culti- 
vation of his talents--exerting his influence and using his 
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! wealth for the counteraction of evil;—employing his energies 

 . _ for the social weal; and ali this in the most agreeable manner 

iy that can be devised. You must, indeed, make the most of your GJ 
| youth to attain such a distinetion.” | 


Owen was so astounded at this interpretation of a gentle- 
man’s qualities, that he could not utter a single exclamation«j 
So his grandfather continued—“ Whilst courteous to others & 
true gentleman is not unmindful of himself, but always nice im 
his person, and unobtrusive in his dress; no tawdry tinsel—no 
shabby fincry—betrays his dependence upon outward adorn- 
ment. He is refined in his habits and his language, indulging, 
in no low phrase, no vulgar trick, even in private; considerate 
a4 of the feelings of others. He would forego a joke rather than ee 
inflict pang. His politeness is as assiduous in the domestic 
| circle as in royal saloons, and he is so well-informed as to be i 
ug able to converse on his own topies with the mechanic as well 
eG as the statesman—with the merchant or the divine—with the i 
i. little child or the matured philosepher. The gentleman is 

: welcome in every society—is prepared to do as much good to all ‘ 

“ Stop, dear sir,” said Owen, “you are describing a perfect 
character, but I only meant a gentleman to travel, ‘ok aualll 
myself, and so on.” 

“ Well, to travel as a gentleman, you must be well acquainted 
history, and customs of the countries you 
Wimit; for iguorance of such things is beneath a gentleman. 


panting, sculpture, and architecture; 
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they are parts of a gentleman’s taste and knowledge’; and for 
amusement, a gentleman cannot course or hunt; these things - 
involve 'so much coarse companionship and noisy revelry; he 
cannot gamble, for he would distress his antagonist, and lose 
his own equanimity ; he cannot frequent the theatre and those 
public resorts, where his ear would be offended by profanity, 
his delicacy wounded by impurity. In short, the gentleman 
rightly estimates his own position, his own conduct, and his 
own prospects, and would be the last to make | a mistake on 
either point.” 

“You have pourtrayed a vastly superior personage to any 
that I ever dreamt of, sir ;” replied Owen. 

‘* Possibly ; but.as you have thought sufficiently of your fu- 
ture course, to choose. a.special path, you would surely ascer- 
tain all that belongs to that path?” 

“ The faet is, my dear sir, I begin to feel I have never really 
thought about the matter.” 

Ah, ’tis an old and. common error, my lad. The Great Jeho- 
vah lamented in ancient days, ‘My people do not consider.” 
And so now, we flutter along the gay garden of childhood, 
heedless of all but the passing moment; then plunge head- 
long into the activities of life, with reckless ardour, and only 
pause on the confines of eternity, to wish we could begin again, 
and redeem the unprofitable past!” 

“T am sure that cannot be your case, sir,” interposed Ed- 
mund, with an affeetionate smile, “you have always been busy 
and useful, ever since I can remember.” 

“ You remember but a very small portion of my three-score 
years and ten, my boy, and I will not now detail the many 
events which sadden my memories, and induce the heartfelt 
prayer, that you may be taught so to number your days, that 


each shall add lessons of wisdom and works of acceptance in 


the sight of our holy Judge; not. that by any works of righte- 
ousness we can merit his favor, but that we may thus prove 


how much we love him who first loved us, and gave himself 
for us.” 


Mr. M. paused, but the boys perceived he had more to say, 
and their attention being now fully roused, they begged him 


to. proceed. 
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“ We have spoken of your profession for this life, my dear 
grandsons, but your decision for eternity is of infinitely greater 
tance.” 
a” of course,” said Owen, “I should not think of neglecting 
public worship, or omitting to read the Bible, and ao am 
a little older and settled in life, } shall think what more 1 can 
do.” 

“ Would not wisdom suggest tat you should seek first the 


salvation of your soul, Owen. Lif is frail, and many a healthy 


youth has been suddenly cut off by accident or disease just as 
the most promising prospects were opening before him. Others 
have been arrested by the veiling? of the mental faculties; in- 
sanity has abridged the day of ggace, but when once you have 
planted your foot firmly on the Rieck of Ages, and have been 
admitted into the church of the living God, it is highly neces- 
sary that you become transformed: into a Living Epistle of his 
Spirit, that may be known and read ofall men. In these days 
of latitudinarian theories, and multifarious ‘phases of faith,’ 
young people should be well grounded in the sound doctrine, 
‘80 strongly insisted upon by the apostle Paul. Cling fast then, 


to the word of truth, which is able to guide you to that course | 


which shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 
We 


THE SNOWFLAKE. 

There is a beautiful little bird called the Snowflake. 

A very good name for it is this—which likens it to what 
suggests cold and pure whiteness, and floats downward 
so very lightly; for the Snowflake dwells and builds in the far 
north, amid Arctic frost and cold, fluttering about in the winter- 
starlight, with the flicker of the ruddy Aurora on her white 
Wings, and settling on floating iceberg or desolate strand, as 
lightly as any other flake of silent, downy, snow. 

The Snowflake builds her nest and rears her young under 
the shelter of some projecting rock, overhanging icicle, or 
driftwood-spar, which has been floated up by the tide from a 
shipwrecked vessel, and covered with tangled seaweed. She 
builds wherever she can find a nook or a crevice—a place just 
a little less desolate than the surrounding desolation. Once she 
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built—-but I will tell you how it was. It is a sorrowful tale, 
though it has its bright side; and I can never hear the name of 
a Snowflake without thinking of it. 

It was the depth of the Arctic winter, and the frozen snow 
was as hard as stone; it glittered and sparkled, for the stars 
were bright overhead and the moon was at the full. It was 
high tide, and the waves, of a deep leaden grey, were rearing 
up their great crests and flinging themselves down with a 
thundering noise on the shore. 

At a distance you might hear the screaming of sea birds, as 
they skimmed with their white wings over the water; and 
along the skirts of the icebergs you might see the foxes prowl- 
ing, and catch in the twilight the fiery glitter of their tawny 
eyes, 

Besides this, there was no sound—no movement; everything 
in that starlit night was desolate. The world was turning 
round under those stars, for they shifted, as it seemed, their 
places ; and the moon was riding on through the millions upon 
millions that make up the Milky Way; but beyond this move- 
ment there was no change in the heavens from hour to hour, 
and there was no change or movement beneath them—every- 
thing was perfectly white and utterly still. 

Did I say it was white? So it was a moment ago; but it 
has changed! The whole world and the heavens have under- 
gone a change! ‘There is a quivering in the sky—a swift spire 
of flame shoots across the stars. Another! There is a deep 
glow in the zenith, like a half-transparent crimson cloud. I¢ 
spreads out suddenly; then it quivers; it sinks downwards; 
it is like a pennon of fire shaken in an angel’s hand. Now it 
divides—it multiplies—and flushes a more rosy red; it trails 
itself out before the stars, and floats across the moon like a 
veil—a wonderful veil! The whole heavens are red with it; © 
and the earth, which was white, has put on a crimson blush— 
every iceberg has a crimson edge, and every wave has a crest 
of crimson foam. 

_ So much for the world without. Now let us glance at the 

“ world within. Under the shelter of some rising grounds, a 

little curling smoke ascends. There are some snow huts built 

against that hill, but they are buried to their roofs; the inmates 
B3 
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can only creep out of the hole which serves both for door and 
chimnev. There is now nosound in those huts, but the light sound 
of falling ashes, and the settling together of burning logs. The 
Bsquimaux sleeps soundly after his hard day’s hunting ; his 
dogs sleep beside him, and so do his children. His wife alone 
watches the fire, to keep it bright for her lord ; and when he 
turns in his heavy slumber she wraps him again in his furs. 

All the huts are equally silent—all the men are dreaming ; 
‘nd the women watching by turns thoge precious fires on which 
their lives depend. They only move from them to trim the 
lamps, or sleek the skin of some favoyrite dog when he wakes 
up and whines to them for food. | 

One hour passes over their heads—-another change greater 
than that which tinged the white snow with crimson, has come 
upon them. The moonlight, when that hour commenced, fell 
on a dark wavering advancing line, whjich stole along the brow 
of a distant hill, like a black serpent gliding onward to its 


prey. The wavering line came on) and grew distinct; if 


lengthened out; it was made up of snany members; it sped 
rapidly towards the tents: it was a gompany of armed and 
desperate men. 

The hour is past, and O! how changed the scene! The 
sullen wave breaks still upon the shore, but its sound is 
deadencd by the cries of those some-time sleepers, by heathen 
shouts and savage war cries, while fagt and fast the mothers 
fly out into the cold. They drag thgir children after them, 
and gather their infants to their breasts, thinking it better 
the frost should slay them than the keen knife of the mur- 
derers. The snow is blotted now wth spots of deeper red, 
and the air filled with the clash of Weapons, the wailing of 
children, the heavy fall of murdered men, and the shrieks of 
mad despair. The wild creatures start from their lairs, and 
the icebergs echo with their cries; the screaming birds rush 
past aftrighted; the dogs howl, but the struggle is not for long. 

The hour passes: ruin and rapine and revenge have done their 
work; the blazing fircbrands are torn’ from the hearths, and 
flung out to be quenched in the snow: they flare in the faces 
of the dead—dead father, dead mother, . dead child. There are 


many of them, and none but the dogs make lamentation, while 
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fast as tears, the snow begins to fall—it is more merciful then 
warfare, more pitiful than man, for slowly and softly it does 
the work left undone of human hands: it first shrouds, and then 
buries, the murdered dead. | 

The sword slew some; the cold slew more. In a few days 
the sun begins to shine. First he shows an edge of amber above 
the hills, then he comes higher up and floods the sea with gold; 
he puts out the stars; he covers the icebergs with rainbow 
gleams, but there is no human eye to greet his appearance: 
the shores of that ice-bound bay are utterly empty and still. 

A vessel comes up from the south: it carries a little cabin- 
boy among its crew, and he thinks when he sees the ice 
mountaims rearing up their desolate heads, and hears the stiff 
ropes rattling, that never again shall he behold his native 
fields. He paces the deck: it is all white with snow; he hears 
the plunging of the great whales, the howling of the bears, 
and the crashing of the ice as the vessel wades and labours 
through it. He is very much afraid, for he is but a child; yet 
he keeps his hardships and his fears to himself. He knows the 
rough sailors would but laugh at them. 

He watches, and watches: he is in a wonderful and beau- 
tiful region—in colour most splendid, but desolate and inhos- 
pitable. Every day the sun gets a little higher, and the vessel 
sails yet further to the north. At last she rides at anchor. in 
the very bay that we have spoken of, and shortly the sailors 
A push off a boat. The captain has given them leave to land; 

they are going ashore to shoot ptarmigans, and they call the 
little cabin boy tocome with them. They are a noisy, reckless, 
set of men, but they have not landed long before they begin to 
walk silently, and look at one another; they watch their foot, 
steps with care, for, at intervals not very wide apart, a piece of 
fluttering raiment, or a lock of woman’s hair, stands out from 
the snow. The sailors press up into the country, first setting 
up a fiag-staff on the hill to guide them back, and then telling 
the little cabin boy to play near it, while they hunt and shoot 
ptarmigans. | 

He is afraid to be alone, and does not care to play; he 
wanders about and climbs among the cliffs, taking care to keep 
the ship in view. At last he finds a crevice in a snow wall; 
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he knows it must be the wall of a hut, and he widens it and 
creeps in. A red sunbeam follows him, and lies along the 
Aloor: there are white ashes on the cold hearth, and scattered 
round it lie weapons and garments, rude harness, and cooking 
utensils. 
Everything is frozen; he looks round, there is a raised place 
‘1 one corner covered with skins of animals; something lies 
upon them, it is carefully folded, all but the face, and the small 
dimpled hands, for alas: he sees that it is a little dead child, 
frozen to death among its furs; it had fallen to sleep when the 
fire was bright—when it went out, the baby died. The little 
plump cheek looks just, the boy thinks, as it must have done 
in life; a quict smile seems to hover about its lips, and in the 
half light he thinks, as he moves, the baby-features change. 
The little cabin boy turns away, he feels the tears rise into his 
eves, but suddenly he starts and looks quickly round—can it be 
that he has heard the child move? No, he sees that it is 
certainly dead, but something begins to sing; he looks nearer, 
and nestling among the thick folds of fur, which cover the 
baby’s breast, sits a little bird—yes, a living bird. She sits and 
broods over her snow-white eggs, for she has built her nest 
and made it warm and soft, she has sung the lullaby of the 
sleeping child, and her little ones will chirp and flutter close to 
those heedless ears and silent lips. 

The Snowflake is wise; she is not afraid lest the baby hand 
should be lifted up to disturb her callow young; and she sits 
and watches with her bright eyes, while the little cabin boy 
stands near her. She turns her head with a restless, uneasy - 
movement, but she does not rise from her nest though he 
strokes her with his finger, and when he turns away he hears 
again her soft low song. A sad fate for the little two-years-old 
child, but these are the miseries of war. 

The httle cabin boy came home to England, and one day I 
met him, as I walked about a mile from home; he was come to 
seo his grandmother, and carried a bundle, tied in a red hand- 
kerchief, in one hand; a little tame white bird sat on his 
shoulder, he was whistling to it as he ran along, and when he 
stopped, full of joy at seeing us, it hopped down on to his hand. 

He pulled out a clasp knife; “You sce, Miss, I've took care of 
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it,” he said smiling, “you said when you gave it me that I 
should lose it directly, but I have'nt.” 

“ And what have you got in your handkerchief?” I enquired. 

“O Miss, it’s a nest, and some cur'osities ;” and so saying, he 
untied it and I saw some shells, some beautiful pieces of spar, 
and the nest he had spoken of. “This is my bird, he continued, 
I used to feed her, and she flew aboard and followed me home— 
I can make her sing when I choose.” 

“ Make her sing now, then,” said Sophy; and he stroked the 
bird and whistled to it, whereupon it fluttered its wings, and 
flew round and round him uttering a succession of clear 
thrilling notes; then he called it back to his hand, took leave 
of us, and ran on to his grandmother's cottage. 

A few days afterwards he told me this story. He wasa 
sweet little gentle boy, and it had suprised us all that he should 
have been so bent on going to sea; he was scarcely thirteen 
years old. 

When he had told me how the little child lay with her 
pretty hands folded on her breast, he said— 

“T reckon, Miss, they were all heathens.” 

“Yes, certainly they were.” 

“ What, the poor parents?” I asked. 

“T used to think a good deal about that,” continued the boy; 
“and I said if ever I came home I would ask about it.” 

“Ask about what?” I enquired, interested by his thoughtful 
manner. 

“About this baby; and whether it was happy? There 
was some things that I thought was idols, lying on the floor,” 
continued the boy,“ but it was quite a baby, so it never 
could have said its prayers to them. I took up the baby 
and made a little grave for it: the bird was quite tame, so I 
brought her on board and fed her; her young ones flew away 
when they were fledged, but she stops with me. 

I walked towards home, and at the edge of the common I 
passed near the open door of a cottage. A man, the owner, 
who was well known as a drunkard and a reprobate, sat on a 
bench before it in the sun, his wife sat close to him. I stopped, 
for there was something strange in the fixed, foolish smile, 
which gleamed on the woman's face; I was sure she was 
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intoxicated, but I should have passed on if the sight of their 
little child, their only one, had not made me pause. This 
child was the idol of their hearts. Savage as the man was, and 
profane as the woman was, they never ill-treated it; the little 
creature was about three years old. I saw it standing between 
the drunken father and mother, the dark eyes looking un- 
naturally bright, and the checks flushed and heated. I thought 
the reflection of its mother’s smile looked strangely amiss upon 
these dimpled features; the child seemed neither observant nor 
playful; presently it tried to run forward, staggered, and fell. 
The father, upon this, langhed immoderately, and called to it, 
“Come thou here my pretty, do'nt cry, come to father, and 
thou shalt have some more.” 

The little creature rose and walked unsteadily to her father; 
Lsaw him lift the mug of spirits which stood beside, and hold 
it to her lips. She drank again of the sweet poison, walked a 
few steps, and fell quite intoxicated and incapable of standing. 
Is it so? I thought as I retired. O cruel, qruel parents! more 
cruel, far, than pitiless northern cold, or heathen warfare. 
Miserable fate to be thus caressed, thus cherished! How far 
more sad is this life, than that death! How far better than 
this it would be to be still im that frozen solitude with the 
Snowflake nestling in your bosom! ORRIS. 


DAYS SHOULD TEACH. 

Dean Mr. Eprror.—* Pity the sorrows pf a poor old man” 
—though really I have few grievances of my own to complain 
of, and my sorrows are, I trust, growing ghter and lighter 
every year of my life. But I am very, veryipld, and have seen 
so much in others to make me sad, that I dg not write to you 
in the best of spirits, : 

In common, too, with all earthly things, Ehave shared in the 
many changes.of a changing world. My yame, my position, 
my circumstances, have each and all been seriously affected by 
the caprice of man or his supposed. convenience. But after all 
I have no reason to be dissatisfied with my. present standing. 
Like Esau, I have stepped into a birthright to which I had 
Orgmally no just claim, but in yirtue of which I take the 
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initiative in all matters that affect the large and busy family to, 
which I belong, 

I believe I have friends the wide world over, though many 
of them in this country think me too cold, and by those who 
knew me in my younger days, I was. sometimes. represented: as 
double-faced. In the latter charge there was:no doubt a great 
deal of truth, for I always looked on others as they looked on 
me. For those who listened to. my teachings or welcomed my 
coming with hopeful faces and earnest promises, I had smiles, 
enough, whilst: I turned a stermand reproachful face on those 
who having frequently slighted me, gaye me no encouragement, 
to hope for better things. On the whole, however, my coming» 
was “of an interest too wide to be pretermitted by king or 
cobbler,” and: I, was.said to be never regarded with indifference. 

But the interest excited by my visits, it must be allowed, 
was too often inoperative. Of glad faces, and apparently light 
hearts and conventional courtesies, I have seen a great deal, 
though truth compels.me to the conclusion. that they seldom, 
meant much, and I do not believe I was generally so welcome; 
as appearances would lead me to suppose.. 

In no place did I receive greater shew of homage than im 
royal courts some centuries ago, and I could tell. you tales. of 
bluff Harry, and “good Queen Bess,” that would make you 
wonder. Scareely ever did I pay a visit tothe latter, without 
finding peers and peeresses, bishops:and officers of state, pouring, 
out their costliest treasures at her feet. Even the proverbially 
“poor apothecary ” of her household, the cook, the “sergeant of 
the pastry,” and all whom in, amy way she had delighted to; 
honor, took advantage of my visit to the presence chamber, 
and brought of their abundance or their poverty. Her very; 
“dustman” once presented the queen, in my sight, with “two; 
bolts of cambrick;” and all the splendid gowns, andi furbelows,. 
and lace-ruffs, and chains of gold and pearls, with which we see; 
her high and mighty majesty bedizened in our old prints, were: 
wrung out of her subjects under color of a custom, to which I) 
was unwillingly a party, that had little meaning, and less heart. 
L remember that honest old Latimer once broke through this 
cessor, and instead of a purse of gold, presented Henry VIII. with 
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a New Testament. I saw that he had turned down a leaf in such 
a way as to point its message to the king; and I fancied his 
flushed face burned with a deeper shame, as he read the fearful 
passage. 

Things have greatly changed since then, and I cannot help 
thinking, for the better. Those might have been fine times 
when the people lived for their sovereigns, but I think we have 
no reason to complain that the sovereign now lives for the 
people. 

I am old, as I said before, and naturally given to gossiping, 
and though my object was to have written only such a letter as 
might have been useful to your readers, I fear Iam forgetting 
the profitable in the amusing. 

Well then, instead of going back to the days of Henry VIIL., 
let me tell you something about yourself and your readers. 
Six and forty years ago I saw your Magazine, then but a few 
months old, and have many pleasing remembrances connected 
with it. I know how it was read; I know how it was valued; 
and I know how it was blessed. Year after year brought me 
into contact with the young people for whom it was more 
especially intended, and I had thus every means of knowing 
how its cautions, its counsels, and its narratives performed their 
various missions. 

The youth of that day were different from what they are 
now. With less activity of thought and intellect, they had 
more of the simple and docile character which now belongs to 
children ; and th€ lessons I brought before them were received 
in much love. Evangelical literature was precious in those 
days; and though year after year I have brought them fresher, 
more thoughtful, and more seasonable lessons, I always found 
them dwelling with delight on my earlier teachings. Line 
upon line, line upon line, precept upon precept, precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a little, was the rule I followed: 
and when I looked back over a long series of interviews, I 
found the seed thus sown, from time to time, had sprung up 
and grown I know not how. 

And now, after the lapse of nearly half a century, I am 
again confronting your readers, I know what they have been; 
I know what they are; and my multiform experience enables 
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me to predict with considerable certainty what they will pro- 
bably be hereafter. “ All things are in progression.” Time 
has pushed the Child into the Youth, and in another generation 
we shall have him anticipating the Man. All this is as it 
should be, if we can only act out the inspired caution,—* In 
malice be ye children, but in understanding be men.” But I 
fear this is not often the case. Precocity in self-esteem keeps 
pace unfortunately with the march of intellect, and the weigh- 
tier matters of gentleness and humility are not unfrequently 
neglected for the knowledge which puffeth up. 

And what is true of society generally holds good of indi- 
vidual life. I meet with many who, but a few years since, were 
teachable and hopeful, earnestly desirous of knowledge, and 
careful to use it in the chastening and discipline of the heart— 
entering as little children upon the ever-new and beautiful, 
and omniform lessons of their Master’s kingdom, who are now 
self-elated and supercilious, impatient even of the easy yoke 
they loved before, and only waiting the summons of their head- 
strong associates to.sit down with the indocile and the scorner. 

This is my great fear in the present age; and I intend to 
watch over it with extreme jealousy. But all my vigilance 
will avail very little unless your readers learn to watch for . 
themselves. I have little doubt, that on my next visit I shall 
find they have grown in knowledge: the age will not let them 
stand still. But I am not so sure that they will be really 
wiser. Knowledge without love will not edify. To be teach- 
able is a higher praise than to be learned; and I have seen 80 
many, from year to year, grow out of this docile spirit, that I 
cannot help dreading to see them do so. Let them “give 
attendance to reading :” it is at once the food and medicine of 
the mind ; but let it have its enfire work—not only in “ building 
up a force of mind,” but in maturing all the graces of the 
spirit. Let it be wrought into the whole mental and moral 
system, that when I come again I may see unequivocal signs of 
improvement in every sense, and find the metal of the mind 
gradually maturing for delivery into the mould of the Gospel. 

I know, Mr, Editor, you will aid me in this work. Looking 
at the great end of authorship, I am obliged to be more severe 
and scrutinizing than may, perhaps, be thought necessary by 
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your readers; but my warrant will be found in one golden 
sentence, with which I must conclude, “The end of the com- 
mandment is Charity out of a pure heart and a good conscience, 
and faith unfeigned; from which some having swerved, have 
turned aside unto vain jangling, desiring to be teachers.” 
Lam, Mr. Editor, very faithfully yours, 
NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


A VOICE FROM THE DEAD. 


Tne following letter on a subject of deep interest to the 
Young, was penned some years sinee by the late beloved and 
lamented Rev. J. J. Freeman. 

The note which introduces it, addressed to our respected 
treasurer, W. B. Gurney, Esq., sufficiently explaims the reason 
of its introduction to our pages; and earnestly joining in the 
hope so well expressed, that it may prove of saving benefit to 
our dear charge, we commend it affectionately to their prayerful 


perusal.— Ep. 
Walthamstow, Nov. 21st, 1851. 

MY DEAR Sir, 

The accompanying letter was addressed by our jate 
beloved friend, the Rev. J. J. Freeman, to his spiritual childven,, 
now in the Mission School, an Institution, which his energy 
greatly helped to. establish, and which he watched over with 
affectionate interest so long as he lived. Although all of those. 
to whom the letter was. originally addressed have left the 
school, and are variously engaged, some in this country and 
more abroad, it seemed to me that a voice from the dead, from. 
one they so loved, might, by the blessing of God deepen former | 
impressions, and stimulate to renewed dedication of themselves. 
to his service. 

In this hope I have had a few printed, intending to send one 
to each of the dear girls who had made a public profession 
before the church, and delightful it is to find in going through 
the names of those who have left, so many to whom we can - 


midress the letter in the full confidence of its grateful 
appreciation. 
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It has been thought, however, that we should net confine the 
good such a letter may do, to the Mission School, but afford it 
a wider circulation through the pages of the useful and. 
interesting periodical with which you have been se long and use- 
fully connected, the Youths’ Magazine. If this be your opinion, 
it is at your service to do with it as you think proper. The 
great object for which our beloved friend lived, was to glorify 
God. The young were the objects of his especial love, and if 
one young heart be led, through the perusal of this letter, to an. 
early dedication of itself to God, we may, I think, believe that 
even now the knowledge of this will raise, to still higher tones, 
the notes of grateful love which are struck from the harps of 
the redeemed. Believe me, Dear Sir, 
Very respectfully yours, 
W. B. Gurney, D. F. 


LETTER FROM THE LATE REY. J. J. FREEMAN. 
Sunday, October 2, 1842. 


At Sea, about 200 miles within the Tropic of Cancer, 
on the way to Barbadoes. 


My YOUNG FRIENDS, 

Letter writing is by no means my usual occupation on a 
Sunday, and asa general rule I certainly think it better to 
do nothing of the sort. But on the present occasion my 
circumstances may justify it. I have no opportunity of 
preaching, I am here in my cabin—alone—and, as you may 
imagine, thinking of Walthamstow,—the congregation at 
Marsh Street,—-and the services held there this morning,. 
Many of you have been sitting at the table of the Lord, and 
there renewing your vows of dedication to the service of the 
Redeemer 


To those of you who have been thus engaged I shall 
principally address. my letter, and you will kindly receive it, 
I trust, as an affeetionate though brief pastoral address. It is 
with me a cause of great thankfulness, towards God, that he has 
led you to desire to be among his people, and that he has 
produced so strong a convietion in your minds, that there is mo 
happiness to be compared with that which is found in his 
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service. It is early in life for you to have made a public 
profession of the gospel ; and that you have done so deliberately 
and , have every reason to believe. = 
May I not hope, then, that you have éruly come tothe Saviour, 
and are learning of him and taking his yoke on you? This is 
your profession ; now let me ask, do you feel concerned that. 
such are the objects you are really and daily keeping in view? 


-I am glad, as I have said, that you have made-a public 


profession of your faith and hope in the Saviour, by voluntarily 
joining a Christian Church :—but let me earnestly remind you 
again and again, that this is only an avowal of certain 
principles. Your great business is, to maintain a course if © 
harmony with those principles. It is an act expressive of | 
certain obligations and resolutions ;—the great business is to 
follow out, practically and constantly, those obligations and 
resolutions ; it is a means to an end, and the inquiry with each ~ 
of you should be, is the end answered ? . : 

The great points to which I apprehend you should direct 7% 
your serious and prayerful attention in reference to this matter | 
are as follows :—The cultivation of great tenderness of conscience, 7% 
an increasing desire and effort to be delivered from everything 79 


sinful as in the sight of God,—advancement in the knowledge | 


sketched, and very imperfectly, the points which every disciple 
of Christ must make the object of his care. : 
personal piety, and are obviously incladed in the idea of the 


in 
and in thie knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ” 1 | ie 
are not willing to act as if, ee 
reference 
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your true character before God, as when you first thought there | 
was ground for you to decide on Church fellowship. That wasa — 

season of prayer and self-examination, was it not? You prayed — 
that you might not delude yourselves. You asked for Divine 
aid to keep you and guide you and sanctify you. My dear 
friends, be assured you need to offer the same prayer still, and 
to exercise the same godly jealousy over yourselves still; There — 
is evil “ dwelling” within us, and a most crafty enemy lying in 
wait to ruin us. Cry mightily to the Saviour to preserve you | 
by the constant influence of His grace on your hearts. He can 
render that grace all-sufficient for us, although our own natures — 
be many by which we may be assaulted. | 

Our spiritual safety consists in making our Saviour our refuge, | 
looking to Him for aid and deliverance in every moment of — 
danger ; and our spiritual profit and improvement must be 
sought, by renewing our application to that same Saviour as to 
the fountain of all blessings, and which he can cause to abound — 
towards us. Whenever, therefore, you become conscious of. any 
and ask to be strengthened with all might, to be revived 
upheld, to be kept from becoming faint and weary, and to be — 
enabled to renounce every besetting sin, for it is sin that wars 
against the soul, and fills it with distress and gloom, And 
among the means of preserving the spark of divine life ia the — 
soul we should never ovefleok Christian intercourse: “ They 
that feared the Lord spake often one to another.” 
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been diligent in religious ordinances, pressing forward in know 
ledge and true holiness, and proving that you are indeed alive 
unto God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. May great grace 
rest continually upon you! : 

I cannot close my letter without requesting you to make my 
affectionate and kindest remembrances to all your companions in 
the school, and all my young friends there individually, from the 
youngest to the oldest, and assure them all of my earnest desires 
and prayers for their happiness and welfare, for the life that 
now is and for that which is tocome.. 

Ever, my dear young’ friends, 
Your very affectionate Friend and lastor, 
J. J. FREEMAN. 
THE HISTORY OF A FADED LEAF. 

DURING several pleasant winter walks, which I have been 
enjoying lately with a young friend, we have collected faded 
leaves to ornament a workbox ; and the other day, my friend 
remarked to me, that the incidents of these excursions would, 
in years to come, be brought to mind by each of the leaves we 
had gathered. 

I thought so too, but added, that possibly, the records of 
their own short lives, (if we could get to know them) might 
prove yet more interesting, than those of our winter rambles. 

Our poets have often told us, that leaves could whisper, and 
I had myself fancied them holding pleasant collequy with the 
winds, but no one knows how well they can acquit themselves 
in sober and consecutive narrative! The auto-biography of a 
dead leaf, is therefore probably a novelty. 

“A few weeks ago,” said one of them, “(1 think it was 
on the fifteenth of October, 1851,) “I was blown from the 
friendly stalk which had supported and nourished me, ever 
since the fine spring morning, when I first ventured forth to 
bask in the cheering rays of the sun. Many happy days did J 
reside upon my parent stem; and though we were apparently, 
& most demure and orderly family, enjoyed with my compan- 
tons, Many & merry game of see-saw, when moved by the sum- 
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« At length the voice of the breeze became angry, and its vin | 
tence increased perceptibly day by day, and though 1 struggled 
against it with all my feeble strength, resistance was useless, | 
and torn from my native bough, I found a resting place wpon | 
one of the broad gravel paths of the cemetery. Scarcely had 
I had time to gain breath after my fall, when I heard votees, | 
and looking up, I saw three persons approaching. I trembled, 
lest, in carelessness, one of them might tread upon my withered 
frame, and erush it to the earth. But it was not so decreed, 
for immediately I was raised by a kindly hand, and heard a 
voice exclaiming, ‘See what a beautiful faded leaf! It will 
do for my new box.’ So saying, she tenderly arranged my 
soiled and folded fibres, and carried me homewards, where J 
was spread out upon the lid of this box, and eventually covered. 
with varnish, to preserve my form and color. However flatter 
ing these attentions might be, I was not disposed to nequiesce 
in them very readily. Icurled myself up like a hedgehog, but 
was at length compelled to submit to ‘ the pressure from with- 
out.’ When I found I was fairly imprisoned in my transparent 
film, however, I made the best of it, and fancied I looked won- 
drously like those old mummies, whith, according to Herodotus, 
were encased in rock-crystal. 

“T foolishly thought my life had ended, because I had mo» 
thing now to do. But I soon found that listening and learning 
formed quite as important duties, as flutterimg in the wind, or 
glancing in the sunshine. And what great things I heard and 
learned! The voice of the birds had been pleasant music to 
me, but I had formed a very low estimate of human nature and 
its capabilities, Men, women, and children, had passed to and 
fro beneath the branch on which I hung, but their language 
seemed to form the only diseord in the chorus of universal 
nature. I supposed from their outward life, that they had 
nothing else to think of, than to buy and sell and get gain. Of 
their better faith and better deeds, I knew nothing, though T 
had seen hundreds laid in thé graves around me. ‘The mea-” 
sured step, and saddened faces of those who followed, led me 
‘to believe, they died ‘as the fool dicth.’ But my last and “best 
days have undeceived me. It was not so with the young ladies 
into whose hands I hati fallen. ‘I heard them spenking of a 
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poor woman who was dying, and who had declared that she | 
had ‘no hope.’ But then, they spoke of Jesus the sinner’s 
friend, and of his mercy to the poor, the wretched, and the | 
guilty. They told of his words, how he called all to come untg 
him, and promised, ‘ Him that cometh unto me, I will in no wisg 
cast out.’ 

“They said that Jesus never broke one promise, and that if | 
this poor woman would only believe His word, and go to Him 
expecting to be received by Him as His own dear child, she 
would find not only hope, but pardon, peace, and joy—joy 
during her few remaining days on earth—joy, during the count 
less years of a blessed eternity! They spake too of a lovely 
prospect from some neighbouring rock, and one remarked that 
few had ever seen it, or even knew of its existence, and then 
they compared it to the scenes of the Christian Pilgrimage—te 
the look-out places upon the side of the road where travellers 
could view the path by which they had journeyed—‘ the way 
by which the Lord had led them these forty years in the 
wilderness’—places whence they might see the city they had 
left behind them and set up their Ebenezers for the mercies of 
the way. And when they had turned from these, they might 


catch a glimpse of the bright and glorious land toward which 
they were hastening. 


‘ Weary pilgrim onward wending, 
Travelling to your home above, 
On an arm of grace depending 
Catch a glimpse of that you love. 


‘ Then into the road returning, 
Let your heart with love o’erflow, 
Change, for oil of joy, your mourning, 
And your way rejoicing go !’ 


“They wondered how it was that so few frequented these rocks 
from whence such a gorgeous prospect was visible, and at length 
came to the conclusion that it was because so few were aware of 
their beauty. So they determined henceforward to tell all they 
came in contact with, of the pleasant road, the beautiful scenery 
and the delightsome land beyond, : 


“They kept their word. Again and again they talked of 
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such things in my presence, as if they really believed them. 
And well they might; for I found they had just the same 
assurance for these realities as I had for the fact of my existence. 
Our common Father—their God and mine—had proved them 
by evidence ‘more sure,’ than that of sight, touch or hearing, 
though they were novelties to me. Our mission did not reach so 
far, though as we waved to and fro in the moist winds of 
autumn, or fell ‘dry and withered to the ground,’ we called'to 
those mortals who were near us—‘Once I was green, and bright 
and beautiful, but now I am faded and dead. You, too, must 
fade! You, too, must die!’ I knew no more than this. How 
should 1? All the religion I possessed, was picked up in the 
dame-school of Nature, and had no reference to a better life. 
But my wonder was, judging from all I had before seen and 
heard, that man should be so insensible to his own privileges, 
as to come sometimes for knowledge to ‘the oaks and rills’— 
and to sentimentalize, as if he had no better teacher, and with 
so much gravity, on such a meagre subject as the poor, iania 
dry anatomy of an “ Acacia Leaf.” 
Mary JSABELLA. 


PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 
LORD BACON. 


Few errors, perhaps, are more common than that which 
supposes public life to be real life. Until quite recently, the 
history of the world was supposed to be shut up in that of its 
kings or rulers. The staple of our accounts of England, for 
example, was made up of the personal merits or demerits of 
its sovereigns and the public acts of its statesmen, with a very 
slight Inter-sprinkling of the mental and moral doings of those 
master-minds which really set up and pull down kingdoms, 
turning the world upside down by a Thought that has grown 
up silently, or permeating and transforming the whole aspect 
of society by Ideas and Principles, which were considered Uto- 
pian in their birth, but have gradually covered the wide _ 
with their refreshing shadow. 

But we are gradually getting rid of the absurd opinions that. 
empires are acquired, retained, enlarged, or consolidated 
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by the outward acts of kings or conquerors. The only 
kingdom that shall never be destroyed or left to other people, 
is independent of all such means. Its spring of greatness and 
power are “within.” It is a creation of the mind—not an 
acquisition of the hand. Truth and Right are its stability— 
wrong and oppression its certain downfall. Many a ruler has 
been grossly deceived in his estimate of conquest, and has been 
rapidly undoing the very work he thought he was accomplish- 
ing by enlarging his territories or strengthening his alliances, 

The world’s applause is reserved for all that is really worth- 
less in his character ; and none but the philosophical student of 
history is aware whether the country over which he rules is 
advancing or retrograding. Of all lies, outward aggrandize 
ment is oftentimes the greatest. 

The true greatness of a man is seldom to he estimated by his 
political ability or public standing. He may be clever, far 
sighted, indomitably persevering and successful in his manage- 
ment of affairs; but after all, it is the inner man that moulds 
and shapes the state. It is what he does in the closet, rather 
than in the cabinet, that moves the kingdom forward or 
backward. 

We never felt the force of these truths more convincingly, 
than we did on reading a life of Bacon, the subject of our 
present sxetch. What an ugly shadow was his public life! 
What a great reality his mental history ! 

FRANcIs Bacon, “the greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind” 
was the second son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper 


of the seals under Queen Elizabeth, by his second wife, and - 


was born in London on the 22nd January, 1561. 

It is recorded of him that when very young, the queen took 
a particular delight in trying him with questions; and réteived 
so much satisfaction from the good sense and manliness of his 
answers, that she was wont to call him, in mirth, her “ young 
lord keeper.” One saying of his deserves to be remembered 
The queen having asked him his age, while he was yet a boy, 
he answered readily, “ that he was just two years younger than 
her majesty’s happy reign,” 

Of his education we know no particulars, till he was sent to 
study in the university of Cambridge, under Dr. Whitgift, 
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afterwards archbishop of Canterbury; and we find he was 
entered of Trinity College in his twelfth year. The progress 
he made was rapid and uncommon; for he had run through 
the whole cirele of the liberal arts, as they were then taught, 
before he was sixteen. But what is far more surprising, he 
began, even then, to see through the emptiness and futility of 
the philosophy in vogue; and to conjecture that useful know- 
ledge must be raised on other foundations, and built up with 
other materials, than had been employed through so many 
preceding centuries. 

This was a hopeful sign. Little minds are content to take up 
thinkings of others—a great genius studies only how he can 
recast or improve them. The one folds them up and conceals 
them carefully in his old prejudices, laying them by for con- 
tingencies, the other gets out of them the largest possible 
amount of interest. They constitute his mental capital, and the 
more frequently he can turn them, the better. He depends 
less upon these old thoughts themselves, than on the new 
temper and spirit he puts into them. He draws in knowledge 
only that he may glorify and enhance it by infusing it in the 
sunshine of his own intellect, and whilst fully alive to the value 
of all extraneous appliances, never forgets the noble machinery 
within that can bring forth sweetness from the strong and 
meat from the eater. 

At the early age of sixteen, Bacon was sent to travel on the 
continent, and it is not a little creditable to his sound discretion 
whilst yet a youth, that he should have been entrusted by the 
French ambassador with a message to the queen of England, 
which required secresy and dispatch. During his stay abroad, 
though not inattentive to the study of languages, ho turned his 
attention much more to things than words, intelligently ob- 
serving and recording accurately all that he could learn of the 
manners, customs, government, and institutions of the various 
states through which he passed. 

His father, a man of learning, high integrity and moderation, 
died about this time, leaving young Bacon but indifferently pro- 
vided for, considering the position he was expected to occupy. 
Necessitated thus to seek employment, he had recourse to the 
study of common law. For this purpose, he placed himself 
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in the society of Gray’s Inn, where his superior talents 


rendered him the ornament ofthe house; as the gentleness 
and affability of his deportment won him the affection of all 
its members. In his profession, he quickly rose to so much 
eminence and reputation, that, atthe age of twenty-eight 
years, he was named by Elizabeth her learned counsel extra- 
ordinary ; a distinction which he needed no assistance from his 
father’s merit with her to deserve.” 

This then was the business to which his attention seemed to 
be directed, but his ambition, rather than his heart, was in it. 
Two objects were before him—to live and learn. In following 
out the first, his motives and his practice were of the lowest 
and most unworthy cast; his political and public life having 
been disgraced by meanness amounting almost to dishonesty, 
and stained by the most barefaced hypocrisy and ingratitude. 
Yet his private studies were from the first, devoted to the 
noblest objects. 

In his intervals of leisure he often gave full scope to his 
conceptions; surveying the whole state of learning, observing 
its defects, and imagining the proper methods to supply them. 
This he first attempted in a treatise, entitled ‘ The greatest 
Birth of Time; which appears to have been the first 
outline of that amazing design, which he afterwards filled up 
and finished in his grand instauration of the sciences. 

The Lord Treasurer, Burleigh, having married an aunt of 
Bacon's, he was frequent in his applications to that minister for 
some place of credit and service in the state. Burleigh suc- 
ceeded in procuring him the reversion of a situation worth about 
sixteen hundred pounds a year, but he had to wait nearly 
twenty years before reaping any advantage from this prefer- 
ment. rears this cmb probably not without some better 
reasons than mere jealousy, a bitter rivalry sp between 
these great men, and Bacon was represented pore. Lom as “a 
man of mere speculation—as one wholly given up to philo- 
sophical enquiries, new indeed and amazing, but fanciful and 
unsolid.” Perhaps this conduct on the part of Burleigh led 
Bacon to rely upon the good offices of his rival, the Earl of 


Essex, who espoused his cause so warmly, that, finding himself, — 


unable otherwise to serve him, he bestowed upon him out of 
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his own private fortune, Twickenham Park, and “ its garden of 
Paradise.” 

Yet against this very man, Bacon was mean enough to ap- 
pear as counsel on his attainder, and after his death,asa means — 
of warding off the public furor, wrote a work in vindication of 
that proceeding. The masses took up the matter, and the work 
brought its own reward. “Never man incurred more universal 
or more lasting censure than Bacon by this writing. He was 
everywhere traduced as one who endeavoured to murder the 
good name of his benefactor, after the ministry had destroyed 
his person. His life was even threatened, and he went in 
daily hazard of assassination.” 

Elizabeth died, and James the First came to the throne. 
Had Bacon himself been a Scotsman he could not have followed 
the game of preferment more hotly. The king knighted him, 
and this, for a short time, kept him quiet. 

Far more worthy of notice is the next fact in the history of 
Sir Francis Bacon, Knight. In 1605 he published ‘ The Pro- 
gress and Advancement of Learning.’ The great aim of this 
treatise, no less original in the design than happy in the 
execution, was to survey accurately the whole state and extent 
of the intellectual world; what parts of it had been unsuc- 
cessfully cultivated; what lay still neglected, or unknown; 
and by what methods these might be discovered and those 
improved, to the further advantage of society and human 
nature. By exposing the errors and imperfections of our know- 
ledge, he led mankind into the only right way of reforming 
the one and supplying the other;—he taught them to know 
their wants. He went farther, and himself pointed out to them 
general methods of correction and improvement in the whole 
circle of arts and sciences. This work he first published in 
English: but to render it of more extensive use, he recom- 
mended a translation of it info Latin to Dr. Playfer, of Cam- 
bridge. Playfer, with the scrupulous accuracy of a grammarian, 
was more attentive to fashion his style to purity and roundness 
of periods, made out of the phraseology he had gleaned from 
classic writers, than to render his author's meaning in plain 
and masculine language. After the sight of a specimen or two, 
Sir Francis did not encourage him to proceed in it. 
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It was not likely that he would do so. Bacon was a man of 
things; the learned world in his day, were all for words. 
Sound inductive philosophy is a very young thing. Little 
more than two centuries have gone by, since the world of 
books, and the world of nature were regarded as entirely sepa- 
rate and distinct, and their teachings were never intermingled. 
Bacon's object was to open out a new field of enquiry and 
make men acquainted with the living problems of the outward 
universe : the philologist had no higher motive than to make 
print and paper musical. And yet in matters of pure scholar- 
ship, the philosopher was as earnest as the grammarian, for 
after his retirement, Bacon actually turned the whole of his 
work into Latin. 

As the enmity of Cecil, lord Burleigh, died out, Bacon had to 
encounter the serious opposition of Sir Edward Coke. But he 
was, notwithstanding, promoted in 1607 to the post of Solicitor- 
General, chiefly through his own importunate solicitations. 
No sooner was he secure in the good graces of his sovereign, 
than he stooped to the servility of arguing in the House of 
Commons in favor of the unfair and unpopular measures of his 
master, with reference to his unreasonable partiality for Scot- 
land. But it would not do: his sophistries were exposed and 
ridiculed, and his speeches and writings served no other pur- 
pose than to exemplify the sordid and saleable character of 
public men. | 

His next work, published in 1610, was entitled, “Of the 
Wisdom of the Ancients.” It supposes, as was believed for 
two centuries afterwards, that there is a vast deal of physical, 
moral, and political meaning veiled under their myths and 
fables ; but our modern missionaries have now undececived us, 
and clearly shewn that the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans gives a much more sound and searching view of the 
philosophy of heathenism than all the labors of a Bacon, a 
Bryant, a Jones, or a Maurice. 3 

In 1613, Bacon succeeded to the post of Attorney-General, 
then worth about six thousand a year, in addition to which the 
reversion before spoken of had now fallen tohim. But with all 


his meanness he was so reckless and extravagant, that he found 
his vast income barely sufficient. 
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On the rise of Villiers into kingly favor, Bacon did not lose 
his opportunity. He tendered his advice, which was favorably 
accepted, though the gentle hint that he would “do well to 
advance able and virtuous men, in all kinds, degrees, and pro- 
fessions,” was not perhaps acted upon in the way intended by 
its suggestor. 

Bacon, in his public character had now degenerated into a 
pitiful hireling. On the disgrace of Somerset, though the 
king knew him to be a murderer, he acted with criminal dis- 
simulation towards him, and found in Bacon a ready tool and 
crafty advocate. But the whole affair is of so black a charac- 
ter, that we gladly pass it by. Nor does our author rise at all 
in our estimation by the next passage in his busy life. His 
cry was still, “Give! Give!” Anxious to secure the office of 
lord chancellor, about to fall vacant, Bacon took care not only 
to use his influence with Buckingham, but gratuitously to as- 
perse the character of his rival, Sir Edward Coke. His artifices 
were successful, and on the 7th March, 1617, he received the 
seals. Nor did the littleness of Bacon’s public life end here, 
Sir Edward Coke had been disgraced for his honesty with the 
king. Anxious to recover his standing with the court, he con- 
trived preliminaries for a marriage between his daughter and 
Sir John Villiers, brother to Buckingham. Bacon was alarmed 
lest this negociation should lead to Coke’s reinstatement, and 
actually wrote most disingenuously both to Buckingham 
and the king, forboding all manner of evil, if the match 
were brought about. Luckily, the lord chancellor overshot his 
mark and displeased Buckingham, who was not reconciled for 
some time. In the beginning of 1619, Sir Francis Bacon 
was created lord high chancellor of England, and shortly after, 
baron of Verulam; which title he exchanged, the year following, 
for that of Viscount St. Alban. 

We now turn to a more refreshing subject. Neither the 
weight and variety of business, nor the pomps of a court could 
divert his attention from the study of philosophy. Those were 
his avocations and ineumbrances: this was his beloved em- 
ployment, and almost the only pleasure in which he indulged in 
his freer and better hours. He gave to the public, in 1620, his 
“Novum Organum,” as a second part to his grand Instauration 
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of the Sciences; a work that for twelve years together he had 
been methodising, altering, and polishing; till he had laboured 
the whole into a series of aphorisms, as it now appears. 

In this work, he proposed turning our attention from 
notions to things; from those subtle and frivolous speculations 
that dazzle, not enlighten, the understanding, to a sober and 
sensible investigation of the laws and powers of nature, in 4 
way becoming sages who make truth and information the sole 
aim of their inquiries. In order to this, the first endeavour 
was to weed out of the mind such errors as naturally grow 
in it or have been planted there by education and cherished 
by the influence of men, whose writings had long claimed a 
right of prescription to rule and mislead mankind. To a mind 
thus prepared for instruction, he proposes the second and 
scientific part of his scheme, the true method of interpreting 
nature, by fact and observation; by sound and genuine in- 
duction, widely differing from that puerile art which till then 
had solely prevailed in philosophy. 

The hour of retribution was now at hand. As Bacon had so 
frequently sold himself to a corrupt court, that court to screen 
itself, made little seruple of sacrificing him, The details it is 
needless to give. He was tried before the House of Lords, and | 
sentenced “ to undergo a fine of forty thousand pounds ;—to be 
imprisoned in the Tower during the king’s pleasure ;—to be for 
ever incapable of any office, place, or employment in the 
commonwealth, and never to sit again in parliament, or come 
within the verge of the court.” 

The sentence was not fully carried out; his imprisonment 
was short; the fine was waived, and he again sat in Parlia- 
ment. He outlived his disgrace about five years, and died on 
the 9th April, 1626. The cause of his death is, perhaps, not 
generally known. He was taking an airing in his coach, near 
the spot at which Hagbush-lane came’ out into the Holloway- 
road to Highgate. The snow then lying on the ground, it 
occurred to him that flesh might be preserved in it: and pur- 
chasing a hen at the foot of Highgate-hill, his lordship helped 
to stuff the body with snow, which so chilled him, that he fell 


ill, and died shortly after at the Earl of Arundel’s house at 
Highgate. 
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Such was the lesser life of Lord Bacon. His greater life 
remains to be written. His state-tricks and chicanery may, 
we hope, be soon forgotten; but his writings are still quick 
and powerful. Before his day men invented “ facts.” Bacon 
ransacked for them the world of Nature, and tried them in the 
crucible ofArt. Until his time the ground had lain fallow, 
“T have heard his lordship,” says one who was much with’ 
him, ‘ speake complainingly that his lordship should be forced 
to be a workman, and a laborer, and to digge the clay and 
burne the brick; and more than that, to gather the straw and 
stubble over all the fields to burne the brick withal. But he 
knoweth that except he doe it, nothing will be done.” And 
a noble work it was, thus to break up the fallows! Would 
that we had more of this school!—-we could find room for them 
even in the present day. 

Not one of our young readers may ever rise to the post of 
lord chancellor. But many may rise higher. Bacon's little- 
ness lay in his seals of office—his true majesty in the vigorous 
culture and discipline of the mind. But those who are anxious 
to use rightly and fully the awful powers entrusted to them, 
and to attain his excellencies without his errors, should lay 
open the whole soul to the influence of Divine teaching, and 
seek first the pure, peaceable, loving, and disinterested wisdom 
which cometh from above. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

WE are delighted to meet our venerable and venerated 
friend, the Rev. J. A. James, once more in print. “The Young 
Man’s Friend”* possesses all the manly vigor of his former 
writings; and his rich and matured experience stamps it with 
a high practical value. To be useful has always been the 
single aim of Mr. James. With respect to the present work, 
he says, “Speculation and controversy are with one exception 
both excluded: and even doctrinal matter is but sparingly 
introduced. Not that these things are unimportant or unne- 
cessary in proper place, but they do not come within the com- 


5 The Young Man's Friend and Guide through Life to Immortality, by 
John Angell James. London, Hamilton, 1851. 
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prehension of my design. Iam a practical man, and am most 
at home on practical subjects: and at the same time that I 
believe holiness is founded upon truth, and that Christian 
duties are drawn from Christian doctrines, and are to be 
enforced by them, I am still of opinion that what is practical 
will be more for your edification than what is theoretical or 
controversial.” 

As a characteristic illustration of our author’s style, we 
select a striking and pungent description of the design and 
scope of the Book of Proverbs, recommended in his seventh 
sermon to the special study of youth. We might: with much 
advantage have-extracted more largely, but prefer reeommend- 
ing our readers to the work itself :— 

‘* How lofty a place among the objects of human pursurt has 
been assigned to WispoM. What a stir in the world of mind 
has that word made through all ages, from the history of 
Egypt to that of Greece. All the most gifted intellects of 
antiquity have started in quest of this most precious acquisition. 
Every country has been visited—every oracle consulted—every 
source of information explored, to find out wisdom. Yet all 
have been searched in vain, as long as the inquiry was con- 
ducted by unaided reason, When Pythagoras was com- 
plimented by the tyrant of Syracuse as the wise man, he 
modestly refused the flattery, declaring that he was not the 
possessor of wisdom, but only its lover seeking after it—a phi- 
losopher. You may see this subject finely illustrated in the 
book of Job, where in that wonderfully sublime portion of 
‘Seripture, and in one of the sublimest of its chapters, the 
twenty-eighth, we find the question proposed for the solution 
of the universe, ‘ Where shall wisdom be found, and what is the 
place of understanding ? And when man through ignorance is 
silent—and the ‘epth says, It is not in me—and death and 
destruction reply that they have only heard the fame thereof— 
then cometh forth God from his pavilion of darkness as the 
divine teacher of wisdom: and what is it that, after all the 
researches and opinions and conflicting systems of philosophers, 
He proclaims to be true wisdom? Not some profound secret 
of nature which had baffled the inquiries of philosophers. Not 
some great principle of political seienee which was to regulate 
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the affairs and change the destinies of empires. Not some new 
theory of economic potency, which was to direct the stream of 
commerce and open new sources of the wealth of nations. No: 
these were not the sort of communications most suited to the 
grandeur of his nature or the exigencies of ours—‘ Zo man he 
saith— Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and to depart 
from evil, that is understanding.’ It required the revelation of 
God to settle this question, ‘ What is wisdom?’—and he has 
settled it once and for ever. This wisdom is RELIGION. This 
is man’s highest wisdom as a rational, moral, and immortal 
creature. It is his wisdom on earth and will be his wisdom 
in heaven. It is his wisdom in time and will be his wisdom 
through all eternity. Philosophers of every country hear it! 
Shades of Pythagoras—Socrates—Plato—hear it! Divines 
and moralists, hear it! And ye, young men, the objects of my 
solicitude and my address, hear it! The fear of the Lord that 
is worsdom, and to depart from evil, that is understanding. 

“ This is the subject and design of the Book of Proverbs. It 
opens with this glorious theme, and continues it throughout the 
book, where wisdom herself, by a beautiful personification, is 
represented as disclosing her own nature, and teaching her own 
lessons, in piety towards God—and all the moralities—the cha- 
rities—amenities—and courtesies of social and domestic life. 
Here the basis of all sound morality is laid in the fear of God, 
On this broad, deep foundation of religion, is raised a super- 
structure of morals, which combines the duties and the excel- 
lencies of the good monarch—the good subject—the good neigh- 
bour—the good master—the good husband—the good son—the 
good servant. | 

“Tt may help you better to understand this extraordinary 
book if you are enabled to perceive the parts into which it is 
divided ; and which though not very noticeable by a superficial 
glance, yet really exist. These parts are three. The first in- 
cludes the nine first chapters, in which wisdom, or the 
practical knowledge of God, is set forth with great copiousness 
and variety of expression, as the only source and foundation 
of true virtue and happiness. This portion seems to be princi- 
pally addressed te, and imtended for youth. The sims, tempta- 
tions, and dangers, incident to this peried of life, are exhibited 
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in the most striking descriptions—the most glowing colors, 
All the beauties of diction and of metaphor—all the charms of 
eloquence and the ornaments of poetry—all the persuasions of 
tenderness—all the expostulations of love—and all the com- 
mands of authority, are employed to induce the young man to 
turn away from sin and to practise holiness." This part may 
be designated “A manual for youth.” | 

“ The second part extends from the tenth to the end of the 
twenty-fourth chaper, and comprises precepts which seem in- 
tended for those who have advanced from youth to manhood— 
precepts relating to all the duties of social life. Here the 
transactions of secular business are alluded to, and the whatso- 
ever things are true, and just, and honest, and pure, and lovely, 
and of good report, are stated with a minuteness, and enforced 
with an carnestness, that are most edifying and impressive. 
This may be called “ Zhe tradesmsn’s directory.” 

“ The third part begins at the twenty-fifth chapter and goes 
on to the end of the book, and contains the appendix of mis- 
cellaneous Proverbs, collected after Solomon’s death. The two 
last chapters having been written very probably by separate 
hands, but preserved by divine care, and under divine inspira- 
tion were added to the sacred canon. And this may not inap- 
propriately be called “ 4 mirror for females.” 


The Editor of “ Pleasant Pages” has just issued a joyous, 
intelligent, graphic, Christmas present for the young, entitled 
“ Inttle Henry's Holiday at the Great Exhibition.”+ 

Mr. Newcombe’s former works are so extensively known 
and highly valued, that little more need be said of the present 
elegant little volume than that it is fully worthy of his clever 
pen. Asa writer for children, we scarcely know his equal— 
he is at once racy, exact, scientific, and popular, knowing not 
only what young folks are, but how to please them. 


Reflective and intelligent parents have always known how 


Mr. Bridges, 


, whose admirable exposition of the Proverbs supplies a few of 
the remarks of this sermon, has published the first nine chapters of his work 
separated from the rest, which he entitles “A Manual for Youth,” which t 
most strenuously recommend as an admirable guide to young men. ; 


+ Lendon, Houlston and Co. 
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to value such writings as “ Pleasant Pages ;” but many in the 
present day are led too much by fashion and precedent. For 
the benefit of this latter class, we may mention that “ Little 
Henry” has been accredited to all courts. Her Majesty has 
been pleased to express her gratification at the work; to order 
a copy which had been sent to be presented to the Prince of 
Wales, and subsequently to order six copies for the use of the 
royal children. To us, this fact is peculiarly significant and. 
gratifying. Mr. Newcombe is the successful pioneer of a 
suggestive school, and has done much to shew how easy and 
delightful it is to think. To parrotizing discipline and word- 
knowledge, he is at once the most uncompromising and most 
amiable opponent. His books rightly used cannot fail to 
interest and instruct the young; and what is far better, must 
put them on the work of instructing themselves, as their 
influence cannot cease with the perusal. But an illustration 
will explain this far better than any criticism. Let us follow 
our author through his third chapter. “ How the Idea of the 
Palace arose.” 

“Yes. When any one struggles through difficulties it does 
him good. He feels himself strong, and greater; and has 
greater ideas. So the ideas of the ‘ Royal Commission’ began 
to enlarge. There came grand thoughts of teaching 
things to men by means of the Great Exhibition; and there 
also came the thought ‘ We will have a splendid house for our 
friends, when they come over to see us.’ So, architects were 
wanted now,—men to draw plans of the building; and the 
architects came. 245 Plans were made; 188 were made in 
Britain ; 27 came from France, and a few came from Belgium, 
Holland, and other parts; and with them there came new 
difficulties for the Royal Commission. 

‘The plans were all examined, and none of them suited. So 
the Commissioners sent for other architects and engineers, to 
make a new plan for the purpose. But when the people saw 
the idea of a great brick and mortar building which was to cost 
£200,000, they asked ‘where are you going to put it?” They 
were told that it was to be placed in Hyde-park, but thousands 
of people said ‘no! And the newspapers made a noise; and 
angry men made speeches; and many said ’twas a shame their 
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park should be spoiled by a large brick and mortar building. 
And the Commissioners— 


“ 7. I should think they were puzzled. 

« P, Perhaps they were; but somebody was always sent to 
help them. Mr. Paxton came this time. 

® Rose. What was the gentleman’s name Henry ° 

“7. Mr. Paxton. Let us hear about him. 

« P, Mr. Paxton thought about the building. This gentle- 
man is a landscape gardener, and he is very clever in writing, 
books,—and in making houses, it seems. He made a beautiful 
garden for the Duke of Devonshire, and as the Duke had a new 
and enormous water-lily, Mr. Paxton made an immense con- © 
servatory of iron and glass for it to grow in. And, when he 
heard that the building of the Exhibition did not please the 
public, he thought to himself, perhaps, ‘ why should not a glass 
house be as good for an exhibition as for a house of 
plants? If I were to make them one, like that of the Duke of 
Devonshire, I’m sure they would like it. They could have a 
house higher than the trees, and the large trees could grow 
inside it.’ So, on the 18th January, 1850, when Mr. Paxton 
was engaged on a Railway Committee, he hastily sketched his 
idea of the building on a sheet of blotting-paper, which 
happened to be near him. He then went home, and from his 
sketch he formed a finished drawing, working all that night, 
and working on still at all the plans and particulars for ten days, 
when he set out for London by train to see the Commissioners. 
He thought that his plan had been made too late to be of any 
use, but he happened to meet in the railway-carriage, a gentleman 


named Stephenson, an engineer, who was one of the ‘Royal 
Commissioners.” 

“This gentleman looked at the drawings very closely, and at 
last he said ‘ Wonderful! but he thought it was a pity they 
had not been prepared before. Towever, he said he would show 
them to the Commissioners, 

“You know, I dare say, whether the Commission used Mr. 
Paxton’s plans or not. At first it was said they were too late, 
and then, that it was not usual to build with iron and glass. 
Some of the architects who had made the plans for the Com- 


missioners said it was impossible for such a building to answer, 
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—that it would be blown down by the wind,—that hail-stones 
would break the glass,—that the glass would get loose, and fall 
in, and the people of ‘all nations’ would be bruised or killed, 
Others said, it would be too hot inside, and the unhappy visitors 
would be grilled. The public, however, soon heard of it, and 
began to speak for themselves. They saw the plans, and read 
about them in the ‘Illustrated London News.’ They read, and 
talked, and were pleased. The mighty ‘million’ shouted out 
their opinions again: ‘It will be a famous place! a transparent 
palace like erystal. Let us have a CrysTAL PALAcg ! 

“The Royal Commissioners said so too. They said, we can 
put it up in Hyde Park, and what is more we can take it down 
again,—and that will be a very good thing. Then it was 
all agreed to. Thus, the tdea of the Crystal Palace arose— 
suddenly. 

“ H. Well done, Mr. Paxton, this time! 

We are glad to see this lively and natural style of teaching 


gaining ground. 


The Rev. J. F. Sergeant, Diocesan Inspector, in an admir- 
able little manual just published, entitled “ Sunday School 
Teaching—its Object and Method,”* thus writes— 

“Tn the reading lessons, give them as much reality as possible. 
Some teachers have a peculiar facility of imparting touches to 
life to the subjects they handle. Nothing serves so much to 
enlist attention, and to engrave the lesson upon the memory; 
and nothing, therefore, is more to be coveted by a teacher who 
would do his work effectually. It consists of a happy talent of 
suggesting little descriptive points which, though not detailed, 
the narrative leaves the imagination to supply; and it is 
attained by an attentive consideration of what transpires around 
us, when scenes, similar to those we are depicting, occur. I 
will give a specimen of this life-like style of teaching. 

“Speaking of our Lord's sitting in the ship and addressing the 
multitudes who stood on the sea-shore, and mentioning the 
probable effect his words would have on the different hearers, 
the speaker said, ‘Probably there were children there—and 
while these words of wisdom and grace dropped from his lips, 
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they may have been amusing themselves by trying to spell 
backwards the name of the vessel that was painted on the 
stern.’ ” 

The entire volume deserves the earnest perusal of all teachers 
whether churchmen or dissenters. 


The works of Mrs. Best are too well known to need com- 
ment. Three of her last volumes lie before us—Zhe Casket 
Rifled—-History of a Family Bible—and Bible Exercises.* The 
two first will no doubt prove acceptable to the class for which 
they are intended, and both have a religious purpose. 

“ Bible Exercises” contains a series of sixty charades, the 
plan of which is ingenious, interesting, and instructive. Cer- 
tain characters or objects mentioned in Scripture are named, 
the initial letters of which compose the answer sought; and 


the necessity for finding out these induces a careful acquaint- 


ance with Bible History. We give an example— 


“ XXVIII. 


“1, An affectionate friend. 
“2. A cheerful giver. 

“3. A charitable rich man. 
“4, A companion in labor. 


“5. A father of five obedient daughters. 


“ Whole. 


“One who was sorrowful, honorable, prayerful, and suc- 
cessful.” 4 


Few persons who know anything of Old Testament history 
would hesitate long as to who was intended by this prayerful 
individual. But the exercise does not end here, and the reader 
is compelled to find out the names of each of the five characters 
referred to, and connect them, with the description given, by 
a reference to appropriate texts of Scripture. In the present 
instance they are, 1. Jonathan, (1 Sam, xx. 17.) 2. Araunah, 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 22.) Boaz, (Ruth ii. 1,15, 16.) Zpaphroditus, 
(Phil. ii. 25.) Zelophehad, (Num. xxxvi. 10.) 


* London. J, F. Shaw. 
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POETRY. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


THE clock strikes twelve, the dear Old Year is passing now away, 
And merrily the bells ring out, to welcome New Year's day : 
But, though they sound so musical, those chimes I sadly hear; 
The Past is gone —the Future comes — my hopes are tinged | 
with fear. 


What varied scenes the year beheld as he urged his journey 
fleet ;— 

He saw the nations of the earth in our loved island meet; 

Not harnessed for the battle, but in harmony and peace— 

A blest foreshadowing of the time when wrath and wars shall 
cease. 


He saw glad scenes of happiness—sad ones of grief and pain— 

The young and healthy were laid low, the sick raised up again; 

The mourner has been taught to bend in faith beneath the rod; _ 

And many have been called this year to the presence of their 
God. 


Unnumbered mercies he has seen each day on us conferred ; 
And when he first commenced his course, what solemn vows he | 
heard. 
The means of grace have been bestowed, but are we fruitful © 
found ? | 
We have been spared another year—why cumber we the 
ground ? 


With penitent and contrite hearts, let us the past recal, | 

And seek forgiveness through His name, whose death atones — 
for all. 

We know not what the year will bring, but, Lord! we trustin 
Thee, 

For we know thy promise—“As thy day, thy strength shall 
also be.” 
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Then not with dark foreboding fears, would we our course 


pursue, 
But looking to The Strong for help, let us our sins subdue. 
O! Lord! do Thou our journey guide, each day, each hour be 


near ; 
Then this, whatever may occur, will prove A Happy Year. 
Kate. 
NO DEATH. 


“In the way of righteousness is life; and in the pathway thereof there is a0 
death.”’—Proverbs xii. 28. 


“ THERE is no death”—then why, 

Oh! why do all things lovely “ pass away ?” 
Who has not learnt to sigh, 

O’er earth’s frail idols slumbering in decay ! 


“There is no death”—strange sound ; 
It falls in cruel mockery on the ear, 

For where, oh where is found | 
The eye unmoistened by the mourner’s tear ? 


Is there “no death ?”—oh gaze 

On that pale darling; mark its mother’s loss ; 
In childless woe she prays, 

For help and strength to bow beneath the cross. 


Is there “no death? "—yet see, 

A Saviour weeping o’er his Lazarus dead ; 
View his mute agony— 

Yes, “ Jesus wept” for that loved spirit, fled. 


Is there “no death?” Oh where— 


Where is that path, where loved ones know not night ? 
What, sweet, celestial air, 
Is that, in which the spoiler has no might ? 


There is a deathless road, 


And we may find that path of life and light, 
Where no soul-sickening goad, 


Mars the sweet opening of the future bright. 
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found in holiness, 

In purity of mind; and we must part 
With all our righteousness, 

And look to Jesus, who can cleanse the heart. 
And then we shall not die, 

It will but be the yielding up our breath, 
To happier realms to fly, 

For in that holy path “ there is no death.” 


“DRAW BACK THE CURTAIN.” ¢ 


“ Draw back the curtain !” 
Ay, ’tis fallen now, 
Ye may not lift its shadowy folds from off 
The pale calm brow, 
That ye have laid so silently to rest, 
Pillowed, aye pillowed on the green earth’s breast. 
Tis fallen round the form, 
How fondly loved ! 
And if by word or thought of yours, that veil 
Might be removed, 
Oh! would ye speak it, would ye call again 
The ransomed spirit to its earthly chain ? 
“ Draw back the curtain !” 
Oh! it matters not, 
| Whether the cunlight he Carkness 
Around that spot, 
No earthly sound 4f Sele: 
On that freed spirit now, to blast or blight. 
There may be sorrow— 
Sorrow for a while, 
And tears perchance of agony to part, 
Yet pause and smile, 
Smile through your tears to know that in the tomb, 
No pain, no trouble, and no tears may come. 
* We copy these beautiful limes from Fulcher’s Ladies’ Memorandum Book for 


185%, a work which has obtained more than local distinction as one of the best 
Pocket Books extant. The verses derive a melancholy interest from the decease 


oftheir gifted authoress, Mrs. Pratt, at the early age of 25. 
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« Draw back the curtain!” 
- Gently draw it back, 
And earnestly, and with the eye of faith, 
Follow her track, 
Upwards, far upwards, till life seem to be, 
But as a shadow in eternity. 


What know we of the bliss 
Beyond controul, 
That cometh in a full and gushing tide 
To wrap the soul, 
That midst the glorious radiance of Heaven, 
Casts off the chain the hand of death hath riven ? 


There is strange brightness 
In that spirit home, 


And may we not when sadly on the heart 
Life’s shadows come, 


“Draw back the curtain,” till we feel its light 
Making the present and the future—bright! 


THE CROSS ON THE WALL. 


(During Divine Service, on the 26th October last, a bright ray of light ,broke 
through a small window in the roof of one of our suburban churches, and threw 
& sunny spot, in the form of a trefoil, on the wall, but as it moved with the 
declining sun, the cross beam of the roof partially intercepted the ray, throwing 
its shadow ‘across it, and transferring the Christian symbol prominently to the 


wall.) 

Hari! beauteous beam of light! 
Cheering our gladden’d sight! 
Whence dost thou lowly fall 
Thus on our Church’s wall ? 
Why hast thou sped along 
The worshippers among 
On this our festal day ? 
—Thy heavenly errand say ! 


A golden leaf wert thou 

On the tree of life till now ? 
Trefoil of glory! dropt below _ 
Some glimpse of Paradise to show: 
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Or, doth the Prince of Light amid the blest 
Hold out his sceptre, that the radiant crest 
Of that bright rod, his suppliants we 

May touch it, so our prayer may answer’d be ? 


Or, what if thou art one 

Of those before His Throne 
Dwelling in light, yet drawing near 
To our sin-darken’d sphere ; 

Joyous our peace to bring 

Upon thy bright plum’d wing, 

And shaking off a ray 

To tell of heavenly day! 


—But now thou movest fast; 

And lo! a shadow cast 

Upon thy shining path! 

—That sacred form it hath 

Which tells of Him who died: 

Sign of the Crucified! 

No marvel that it move 

All hearts with sweet surprise and holy love! 


Ah! see we plainly now 

Why these fair glories shew! 

His piercéd hands for human strife 
Pluck healing from the tree of life: 
The scorn’d, rejected, outcast, He, 
That the adopted we might be; 

His grief, our joy; our gain, His loss; 
Our light, the Shadow of His cross. 
H. Y. T. 


— 


QUIS SEPARABIT ? 


(Motto om the Steamer “‘ Sulian,” at the embarkation of the Bishop of Bombay,. 


at Southampton, 20th October, 1851.) 


Au! dost thou then thou gallant ship! 
Not only rend affection’s ties, 

But coldly offer to our lip 
Thy cup of blighting mockeries ? 
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A plank unites thee to our strand! 
A moment !—and ’tis gone for ever! 
How may we on that footway stand, 


Loos’ning e’en now thy giant wheel 

To dash the waters with its foam, 
Why bid us, as unbroken, feel 

The bliss of country and of home? 


Till from our gaze, prolong’d in vain, 
Thou fad'st like vision of our sleep. 


On, on thou bearest from our shore 
Sister and brother deeply lov’d, 

India’s last consecrate! no more 
To meet—by Tropic far remoy’d. 


ie And yet there ¢s a golden chain, 

Its first link on th’ eternal throne 

Let down to earth to lift again, — 
Binding all Christian hearts in one. 


Ask we its name ?—A Saviour’s Love. 


Its source ?—His gentle seat above. 


1 Yes! distant half the world away, 


Where’er his saints dispers’d are led, 
i | This heavenly arch still plants its ray, 


New brethren now thy counsel seek, 


Yet "tis our sun that shines on them. 


| New stars in thy horizon break, 
| This! this? th’ inseparable bond 


His Spirit in us all for ever. 


To hear thy challenge “ Who shall sever ?”’ 


‘Tis thine own prow will cleave the main, 
And breast thy course amid the deep, 


Its form?—His Bow, as Emerald bright. 


Its span?—O’er all His Church in light. 


{ And blends its beauties o’er their head. 


But thy dear Church is still the same; 


Which neither seas nor space can sever, 
One Father's, Brother’s, Home is found, 


H. T. 
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A QUEURYUS LEBTOR. 
(By Dz. Grecony, of Edinburgh.) 


_ Without endorsing all the claims of Phonography, or Spelling by Sound; we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that our present Orthography is ludicrously 
intricate and perplexing. The following epistle is intended to show by what 
various letters the same sound can be expressed. In the margin of the original, 
the authority is given for every word thus mispelt; but as we are anxious that 
our young friends should exercise their ingenuity by finding out these prece- 
dents, we suppress them here. Ep. |) 

THE weather we've had, in few words to expleign 
—For a very long time we've had nothing but rane. 
Since August began, it has poured down in filuds, 
So we seldom get out to the hills or the woulds. 
The river runs by with astonishing foarse, 
And carries the haycocks away in its corce. 
In short, it’s enough to put one in a pashion, 
To see the rain pouring all day in this fassion. 
We all must admit that the country is ign, 
But the weather opposes, each day, our desine 
To explore it. Of tourists the whole race, or geinous, 
Complain that the weather this year is most henus. 
The farmers declare that the whole of their heigh 
Will be spoiled, which is really distressing, for thay 
Have no other crop in this district, you nough, 
/ Which is covered with grass, both above and beloe. 
But St. Swithin, you know, is the patron of Joughly 
And August, and therefore we take the thing cully. 
| But to own that the rain does some good is a deauty ; 
/ Of the verdure it greatly increases the buty, 
| + And vastly improves both the rivers and foughis; 
An effect, which, no doubt, for our gratitude caughis. 
Of the days we have had in this August, the forst, 
Although rainy indeed, was by no means the teursed, 
Indeed, I would almost admit that the seckoned— 
The wettest of all these wet days might be recond; 
If truth did not force me to state that the thord 
Was much worse than any of which I have hird. 
I trust you now see there is plenty of matire, 
In the spelling of English, for critical satter ; 
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And also allow, that to me you’re a detter, 

For a most entertaining and comical /edtor. 

In rhyme, too, because I have found here at Ampbelisighed, 

The muse for whom often in vain Thomas Camble side. 

To answer in verse you are certainly bowned ; 

And if you rhyme well, shall with laurel be crougnd. 

But if yon refuse, I am sorry to sey, 

You shall get no more rhymes from me, after this deghe;, 

For I cannot consent to be rhyming for eavour, 

If no one to answer in verse will endever. 

And though I've lately written twelve letters in vearse, 

All my friends, (and I’m sorry the fact to reherse ), 

Have behaved in a way that’s both rude and adsord. 

For not one of them has, as yet, written a wurd 

Of rhyme in reply. Now I think it is harred, 

That from reading their verses, I thus am debard ; 

And my only employment is reading my oan, 

Which is no great diversion when I am alown. 

Although, when I read to our circle, I’ve caws 

To declare that they’re liberal in their applas ; 

And consider the poems, produced at Spring Cot, * 

To be perfectly equal to Wordsworth’s. Why gnot ? 

They must relish of Spring; in a dwelling so vournal, 

The Muse suggests only what must be efolonel ; 

Especially when we have got a locacian, 

To Rydal quite close, where the “ Bard’s” habitayshun 

On the hill side appears, whence he frequently gaises 

On the valley below, which resounds with his prazes. f 
And now I must stop, for my sheet’s nearly dun, 

And for you to read more would be very poor fon ; 

But I’ve said all I meant, when the sheet was begone ; 


So, adieu! my dear friend; and, in wealth or in beggery, 
Believe that I ever am 


Your's 
-4 EE illiam 


* This letter was originally written from Spring Cottage, Ambleside. 
| + Wordsworth is since dead. 
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The last is very contradictory, very uncertain, and often 
altogether untrue...: On many points its information 1s 
meagre that half which it narrates .is. sheer invention, and 
the other half turns. upon «mere, point.of criticism or 


inference. Of. early Mnglish history, even,, though it 


belongs to so ecomparatively’recent a period, .we know 
almost nothing. The pretty stories of Alfred and the.cakes, 
of Vortigern and Rowena, of Sir Walter Tyrrel and Rafus, 
are all of very doubtful credit, and the entire history of 
the aboriginal Britons, is nothing better than a myth. ~~ 


But when we come to tnwritten history, and look at the | 


antiquities that abound in our island, we learn something 
definite and satisfactory respecting the different nations 
that have oceupied it in succession. .A.druidical circle, 
a cromlech, or'@itimulus, tells ax .more about the early 
Britons than all our primitive chroniclers.. A camp, oF an 
earthwork, or a fortress, brings before us more vividly the 
circumstances connected with thé Roman rule here, ‘than 
the whole narratives of Cear’or Tacitus. Of the first 
people, indeed, we know very little, except from the stady 
of those architectural remains which our antiqueries have 
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50 A Day with the Druds. 
associated with them. If we want to spend a day with the §& 
Druids, we may doit better by visiting Stonehenge or Ahglesey, 
the south-west parts of England, or the Channel Islands, than 
| by poring over the pages of any modern writer on the subject. 
We shall thus see something of what they were, of what they ; 
a. did, of the hopes and fears which moved them, and of fie dark ’ 


and cruel days in which they lived. | 
It was this feeling which prompted us, some months since, 


1 to pay a visit to Stonehenge, and its surrounding Necr@polis, a 
| view of which prefaces this little narrative of our procegdings. 

| During the autumn of last year, we were on a visitan Dor- 

setshire, and determined to take Stonehenge in oug route 
homeward to the Great Metropolis. We left carly | in. the 
; morning; a wild, watery, sky lowering above, and the roofs c 
| of an old “dim, dusky, sea-port town,” gleaming beneath us. ff 


We rattled on, amidst wastes of heath and woodland for some 
miles, when the glorious scenery of the New Forest burst upon 
' us, radiant with the thousand tints of Autumn, and broken by 
park-like commons and moors varying, like discords the beauty 
of the landscape without damaging it. Pheasants, by scores, 
were feeding in the open fields by the wood-sides, conjuring up 


| visions of game law anomalies, deer slaying, and the Black 
t Act. 
| It was high water when we reached Southampton—the 


narrow ditch, lost in black mud, which waters that town being 
now swollen to a sea-like river. Trees were fluttering in the 
sunshine, and a brisk but mild air gave new life to every thing. 
Two steamers were entering the harbor, and onc leaving the 
picr—light and shadow streaked the surface of the water, with 
here and there a line of molten gold gleaming intensely in the 
offing. Even the great guns upon the platform seemed charmed 
into good humour, and children loitered beneath, or played 
around them, as if “wars, and rumours of wars” were things 
unknown in this happy land, 

The train for Salisbury was about to leave, and we took our 
places jest in time to sée the platform, with its long array of 
smiling faces bidding joyous farewell, whirl away from us as 
we moved on to our destination. 


We had heard of Salisbury Plain, but should never have 
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guessed that the huge rounded downs on our left, dotted with 
sheep looking as small as turnips from the vastness of the 
details by which they were surrounded—had any claim to such 
The grey-green of the hill sides was here and there 
darkened by knots of furze and yew, while the fading foliage 
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of the other trees was exquisitely varied and beautiful—the 


rich Indian yellow of the ash, the blended tints and graceful 
contour of the wych elm, and the paler yellow of the young 


birches, all combined to form a matchless mosaic, relieved at 


intervals by the quict grey of an avenue of firs. 
It was early afternoon when we reached Salisbury. The 


majestic spire of the cathedral piercing the clear sky, soared 


away into the sunshine, to a height that it made one dizzy and 


breathless to think of. Fine ancestral trees clustered round it 
—grey walls, and low arches, and old buildings, shut it out 
from the roaring world; and but for the dry colloquial cry of 


the jackdaws, which wee floating about its tower, and endea- 

youring against a brisk Npad-wind to “ make” its pinnacles, we 
might have fancied it altogether sequestrated and cut off from 
the noise, and activities, and anxieties of poor humanity. | 
Our thoughts were on Stonehenge and Druidism; on the old 


barbarian Fenni of the Wiltshire downs, We were intent only 


on reading the very earliest chapters in British history, so that 
even the glories of medieval art had no charms for us. Nor 
were we to be won from our purpose by the greater glory 
that hovered round the neighbouring church of Bemerton, once 
the living of the quaint but deep-thinking George Herbert, 
who, under “ the opening eyelids” of a purer faith, sang sweetly. 


of the magic name of Jesus. It would have been refreshing in. 


the very precincts of his own parish to have contemplated the. 
“ Country Parson” in all those offices and relations which he so 
exquisitely appreciated, or to have read the hymns of his 
“Temple” in the very shadow of those walls which his sanctified: 


genius has invested with such deep interest. But we had other 
work in hand. Stonehenge lay before us, and we made the 
best of our way through the town and across the beautiful 


meadows to Stratford, the large mound of Old Sarum—the, 
Wiltshire Nimroud—looming on our right. It still answers the. 
description of William of Malmsbury, who says it was more 
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like a castle than a city; by which former name, in fact, it is 
always known. The children of the place look at it in innocent 
wonderment, climbing up the festooned banks that hide it from 
the road—tell you an old town stood there, and that the place 
is now called Perry’s barn-piece. Pleasant ploughed lands, and 
grassy plats, and twinkling rows of trees—sleck mounds of 
sober green, and patches of darker underwood, make up the 
quiet picture. | 
The splendour of a bright autumnal sun is enhanced by the 
answering tints of the foliage. Here and there a picturesque 
cottage stands in shadow, muffled up in creepers of all tints, like 
shaded wools or fancy-colored chenille, and not a footfall scares 
the stilness of the dappled road. A tinkle and the faint 
tremulous bleating of a stray sheep, perhaps, arrests the current 
of your thoughts—you look down a grassy hollow, and the 
startled flock lift their black heads, and seem as they ruminate, 
to be making wry mouths at you for your intrusion. We cross 
the river, and have now a long range of dark chalk wolds on 
the left—the “plain,” along which we should have passed had 
we followed the high road instead of affecting the sweet valley 
of the Avon. Their shadows “are stretched out in great 
length,” but the tree-tops on our right hand are glowing in 
crimson and gold. Now an opening between the hills lets 
through a flush of glory just where the fading leaves are 
brightest, and the landscape burns with radiance. The elms in 
the hedge-rows are almost unchanged, and form a sober back- 
ground to the picture. The rooks are floating far over head, 
and the bright blue sky is powdered and streaked with fleecy 
clouds. Beneath, the centaury and the blue bell and the 
constant daisy look up to usin love. Of human kind we see 
no traces, but our path is starred with hope by Him who pours 
water on the desert where no man is. God—the living, the 
loving, walks with us through the radiant solitude of these 
downs. 

And this is “ Salisbury Plain !"—the wild untrodden moor, so 
cold, and pitiless, and barren to the mere man of travel, and 
“heretofore of bad repute for frequent robberies ?” Yes; but 
we are only on its confines, skirting its bleak, undulating hills, 
fringed and feathered with luxuriant vegetation, and vivified 
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by a bright and tranquil river, The road is dark with trees, 
and children are at play amid the tangled roots and mossy 
stems. And now we pass through village after village, till we 
turn off along the winding bottom between two round hills, and 
come in sight of a pair of cottages overhung with trees, and 
backed by a fir clump, where clothes are fluttering in the wind 
that brings us now and then faint cadences of childish laughter, 
or snatches of the louder voice of some matron busy with the 
many cares of a young family. Those white walls form the 
homestead of a genuine “Shepherd of Salisbury Plain”—a quiet, 
simple, weather-beaten man, who thinks his caste the noblest 
upon earth. And well he may, since Abraham, and Job, and 
David were of it. He knows his sheep and loves them; and 
the rough weather of the hills is health and music to his hardy 
frame. 

We climb the slope, and thread the avenue of firs before us. 
Huge conical mounds, evidently artificial, and shaped with 
nicest symmetry, are before and around us. The grass that 
covers them is harsh, and dry, and brown. They loom on us 
sullenly in all directions, and we feel an awe, painful at first, 
but suggestive of curious and interesting and vast thoughts. 
We are entering a huge Necropolis. The dead of former ages 
are around us, “ at rest with kings and counsellors of the earth 
who built desolate’places* for themselves.” They have gone down. 
to the grave with their weapons of war, and have laid their 
swords under their heads. Whichever way we turn, the hills 
are billowy with these tumuli. Stukely, from one point of 
view, counted upwards of a hundred, and they all, according to 
him, “ regard” Stonehenge as their central point. “ Up hill and 
down dale” still! We are in sight of Stonehenge! 

* We had used these expressions before reading Dr. Kitto’s last volume of 
Daily Bible Tlustrations, noticed more at length in another part of this number, 
Speaking of these “ desolate places,” he says, ‘the term in Hebrew is desolationg 
or destructions, and comes from a root that signifies fo dry up.” He then 
proceeds to give his opinion that these desolate places signify the magnificent 
tombs which the great are wont to build for the reception of themselves and 
families. Whether the gigantic tumuli or barrows of the early nations of 
Northern Europe and Asia can with propriety be included in this category, we 
do not pretend to decide, though they seem to be the very embodiments of 
barrenness and drought. The contrast between the dry and discolored, but 


- frequently rank, herbage that covers them, and of the surrounding plain is often 
very conspicuous, especially on those old British tombs noticed in the text. 
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Is that al? <A broken circle of grey stones—some stand- 
ing—some leaning—some prostrate—and all is told. All ts 
told, if the visitor have come to please the cye alone. But 
what deep and awful chords are touched within the minds of 
those who come to think. Standing before him, he sees the 
actual realities of primitive British history—not merely. a 
flimsy and distorted or disguised reflex. Those very stones 
were reared by Druid hands, and beneath the barrows that 
surround them, lie the stalwart forms of those who raised them. 
You tremble as you stand beneath those gigantic trilithons, 
bearded with lichens and honey-combed by the ruthless teeth 
of Time. An old shepherd is limping in and out among the 
ruins, and he tenders his services in introducing you to each 
and all the more important stones, for which he has a special 
name. But you covet to be left alone with your own thoughts, 
and the “measuring reed” you have provided. Twenty-one 
feet is the height of that leaning stone behind the altar, and 
the weight of these three together cannot be less than seventy 
or eighty tons. Yoa are astounded at the achievements of 
what you call Physical Force; but a moment’s thought tells 
you that a greater power lay behind it. Mechanical power 
was a mere instrument—a tool, in the hands of that Religious 
Element which burned so fiercely in the savage bosom of the — 
old Briton. To worship was as much his business.as to live, 
and he wrought like a Titan, if haply he might fecl after God 
and find Him. In this awful temple, hoary with years, and 
beaten down by flood, and wind, and storm, and the specious 
alternations of the seasons, you have the visible embodiment of 
his hopes and fears—the Epiphany of his Faith. We will 
approach it by the road marked out in our engraving, which 
leads to Heytesbury. Tumuli, like mole hills, are seen on 
every slope, and a huge bell-barrow stands directly before us. 
It has been opened, in common with many others, which have 
furnished us with several facts of interest. Beside the road 
stands a huge stone, leaning towards the temple, and having 
tauch the appearance of a white-robed, long-bearded Druid, in 
the act of worship. At fit sight, every vitor to 
is disappointed. From its isolated position, we have nothing 
to compare it with, unless a straggling flock of sheep, per- 
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chance, should be cowering beneath its shadow. And even 
when we wander in and out amongst the ruins, and examine 
it in detail, the interest it awakens is rather due to what we 
think, than to what we see—to the imaginative, rather than 
the perceptive faculties. To many minds the fact that we 
know so little about it gives zest to a pic-nic among the fallen 
stones, or a careful and laborious survey of its details. For 
ourselves we value it only for what we know or may know 
about it. We have no sympathy with antediluvian, or astro- 
nomical, or mythological speculations: we look on it as a lone 
wreck of visible history belonging to days otherwise unregis- 
tered, unchronicled, unknown. 

Two facts at least have come down to us with regard to its 
age and builders which ought not to be passed over. In some 
of the barrows which surround it, chippings from the stones. of 
which it is constructed, have been found. One of these 
barrows is crossed by a Roman road, and must, consequently, 
have existed before it, so that Stonehenge must be at least two 
thousand years old—the lone survivor of the times of aboriginal 
Britain—a silent witness to the prowess, “the acts and faits,” 
of a rude barbarian race, of whom we know next to nothing. 
These stone-chippings were associated with the bones of 
horses, dogs, hares, boars, deer, and goats, the very animals 
mentioned by ancient authors in connection with the usual 
pursuits of our aboriginal ancestors. / 

Yes. The elysium of the early untaught hordes of Britain 
was a well stocked hunting-ground, and the faithful hounds 
and horses of the deceased reeked upon the funeral pyre, that 
they might bear him company beyond the grave. Nor was 
this the darkest page in his dark histery. A sanguinary 
priesthood taught him that human blood was necessary to 
appease the blind fury of his gods, and he acted out literally 
the cry of all heathendom—* Shall I give my firstborn for my 
transgression ; the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ?” 

There is something in the severe and savage grandeur 
ef Stonehenge, wonderfully signifieant of the dread, stern, 
features of Druidism, with its horrid rites, its merciless 
sacrifices, and its intolerant and intolerable priestcraft. It 
seems to frown down the strange and baseless notion that the 
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Druids were pure monotheists, of a mild, genial, philosophical 
cast of mind, when in fact, almost the only thing we know 
about them, is the heartless cruelty of their sacrificial rites. 
Cresar mentions that they offered human victims by hundreds— 
some on the eve of warfare—others in cases of threatening 
sickness. So Pomare, King of Tahiti, before engaging in his 
last exterminating war, offered one of our first missionary 
converts to Oro, the god of war; and on the serious illness of 
Moomooe, the reigning chief of Tongataboo, one of his own 
sons was in like manner sacrificed. The pantheon of paganism 
overshadows one hideous Field of Blood, strown with dead 
men’s bones and all uncleanness. However philosophy may 
refine, or speculation divert, or erudition and philology mis- 
interpret, the Bible stands unassailably secure in its testimony, 
that the dark places of the earth are full of the habitations of 
cruelty. 

Our day with the Druids is drawing to a close. With 
saddened feelings we watch the soft serene light of the declin- 
ing sun warming up the ashy grey of those old stones, and 
bringing out their broad, bold shadows in strong relief. Sepul- 
chral mounds, which we had not seen before, catch the 
horizontal light, and stand out from the undulating plain. 
The mighty men of old lie buried around us, and their works, 
still extant on all sides, thrill us with undefinable emotion. 
The landscape is certainly not of nature’s loveliest, but much 
that may be known of God is evident from its half-opened 
page. 

We walk homewards, and from the bald downs, drop into 
the leafy valley once more, wondering how man in any age 
could so misread God's teachings as to change his truth into a 
lie, and to worship and serve the creature more than the Creator. 


DARING AND COURAGE, 
| A memorable fact. 
There is something particularly exhilirating in the first 
breaking uy of winter, and the early lengthening days; people 
feel more physically disposed to enterprise and exertion which 


are differently manifested according to the age and circum- 
stances of the adventurer. 
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One fine afternoon in such a season, a joyous party of young 
people gladly availed themselves of the extended twilight, for a 
ramble through some pleasant grounds, agreeably diversified 
with hill and dale, wood and water. Mirth and fun prevailed 
amongst them as they threaded the tangled footpaths of 
nature’s wilderness, or art's labyrinth, and as their spirits rose, 
they “ dared one another,” (as the phrase is), to attempt feat 
after feat, of more difficult accomplishment. After a while they 
reached the borders of a small lake, whose smooth frozen sur- 
face invited to a sliding match. Their skates had been left at 
home, as a thaw had commenced, and they did not expect to 
find so much ice, still apparently undisturbed. As they flocked 
down to the water’s edge, however, they were seen by one of 
the gardeners, who immediately advised them to retreat, warn- 
ing them that the ice was too thin to bear their weight. 

‘“‘ Nonsense!” exclaimed Marcus, “ I am sure the old man is 
mistaken, look! that stone rests securely,” he added, pointing 
to one he had flung to the centre of the tempting lake. 

‘ But I heard an ominous cracking sound when it touched 
the surface,” remarked Caleb, “ and no doubt the gardener who 
is used to this sport knows better than comparative strangers. 
We ought to be prudent, and attend to his advice.” 

“ What a coward you are Caleb!” replied Marcus, “ you 
always spoil our fun by some preachment about prudence, per- 
haps you think it a capital blind to conceal your want of 
courage ;” he added in a sneering tone, and with a gesture of 
mock compassion, which made all his companions laugh, and 
determined two or three waverers to desert the prudent 
leader they had previously felt inclined to follow. 

* Come on!” said Marcus, “ now is the time to test your 
courage! who will go and bring back that stone again, before 
the ice melts? now Caleb, I dare you to venture!” 

“ No!” answered Caleb firmly, “ it would be a fool-hardy 
trip for no earthly use. If it were to save a fellow creature's 
life, I hope I should dare to risk my own.” 

“ A fine put off truly! you know you are as timid as a hare! 
I'll have it back in a minute !” 

“ Pray do not attempt it Marcus. It is not likely the ice 
will bear your weight after the thaw of to-day, and you heard 
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the old gardener’s warning, too. Nobody doubts your courage ; 
why are you bent upon such a mad scheme - 

This short dialogue had stirred up a feeling of party spirit 
among the lads, and now many voices were heard on either 
side, stimulating or dissuading to the trial of courage, as they 
were pleased to term it, but what in truth was but an idle and 
senscless bravado ! 

« Go, zo, Marcus!” resounded from as great a number as 
echoed the wiser “ Stop! stop!” of prudence, and on the boy 
went, 

Calch had turned to leave the spot, but a generous anxiety 
led him back again ere Marcus had reached his self-selected 
goal. The party watched in breathless expectation—he walked 
cautiously—safely—to the very middle of the lake, and no 
sound broke upon the still evening air. He reached the spot— 
he stooped—he touched the stone—but the instant it was raised, 
a fearful cracking of the ice betokened his imminent peril, and 
in another moment he was immersed in the water. A dreadful 
scream from the whole group reverberated through the woods, 

and while some ran in search of help, the others shouted again 
and again, to direct approaching aid. Marcus could not swim, 
but happily, after the first plunge, he rose again where the 
hole was. Meanwhile “the coward Caleb,” as Marcus had 
scornfully stigmatized him, calm in the hour of danger, and 
secure in his knowledge of swimming, flew to the rescue of his 
drowning playmate, and managed to support him till he could 
place: his arms on a piece of ice yet remaining tolerably ‘firm. 

Marcus was saved. But the sudden chill of the freezing water, 

added to Caleb's former intense anxiety, benumbed his whole 

frame, and as men swith ropes ran rapidly to the scene of 
danger, he sunk beneath the wave. Marcus was speedily 
released from his peril, and conducted home with no other 
injury than a thorough wetting; but Caleb was not to be 
found! The lake was not deep and the ice was broken up in all 
directions, while a tall man persevered in wading about for 
three quarters of an hour, groping for the unconscious form of 
the poor boy. 

At last it was found attracted to the extreme edge of the 

lake beneath the thickest remnant of the ice. Of puree life 
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was extinct, though the best medical aid and every restorative 
measure had by that time been collected in the summer house 
on the bank, that no precious moment might be lost in rekindling, 
if possible, the flickering spark of suspended animation. Slowly 
and sorrowfully the mourning group carried home the lifeless 
remains of their beloved Mentor, while the medical gentleman 
kindly undertook the melancholy task of breaking the sad news 
to the bereaved parents. He was their only son, a youth of 
much promise and so trustworthy that his presence was 
generally deemed a sufficient guarantee for the safety of the 
party under his guidance. Poor fellow! his charge were all 
safe even now, and his own, the only smitten fireside. 

Bitterly did Marcus lament the vain bravado, the foolish 
daring, which had cost so precious a price, and as he followed 
his young preserver to the grave, and listened to the solemn 
warning, “ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God,” this boasted 
daring wore a new aspect, and he began to perceive that true 
courage is diflident in Folly’s adventures, though enterprising 
enough in encountering peril for an adequaté cause. Men have 
no right to look for miracles to shield them from the conse- 
quences of their own rashness. If they will walk on hot coals 
they must expect to be burned. If they will venture in the 
paths of the destroyer, they must not marvel if they incur 
danger. 

“ How near a precipice can you safely drive my carriage?” 
asked an eccentric gentleman of various candidates for the 
oftice of charioteer to his excellency. “ Within an inch, ora . 
hair’s breadth of the brink,” replied one after another; till a 
sober looking individual honestly confessed, “ he could not tell 
as he had never ventured to try, but was in the habit of keeping 
as far as possible from all unnecessary danger.” “Then you 
are the man for me,” answered the gentleman; “he that 
refrains from running into needless jeopardy, is the most likely 
to be calm and courageous in real emergencies.” 

This is perpetually evident in the common incidents of real 
life; the bully and the oppressor are the first to flinch and 
quail under superior force; the boaster succumbs at a threat, 
Indeed those who say most about their courage, often possess so 
slight a modicum that it might be overlooked without con- 
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tinued advertisement, while the truly courageous can afford to 
be silent till his exploits tell their own tale! 

Daring and Courage are now the order of the day, and we 

behold youths and maidens plunging into “experiments” of 
dissipation, from which they emerge not unsullied ; or rushing 
with tnproved armour into the heat of unhallowed strife, 
wherein some are consumed, and others fearfully scathed. 
“Would you taste poison by way of a ‘treat’” remonstrated 
good old Rowland Hill; then, dear young friends, shun the 
midnight revel ; the gaming table; the eloquence of infidels ; 
the wit of blasphemers. When our Lord counsels us to pray, 
“ Lead us not into temptation,” must we not close the witching 
volume by which the despairing freethinker seeks to beguile 
others into his own wretchedness. Must we not refrain from 
the theatres and balls which have proved the bane of so many 
“who did run well ?” 

Our prison and penitentiary records detail how often reckless 
speculators have “dared one another” to forgeries which have 
ended in the felon’s doom; to dissipation which has driven 
many to escape the agony of remorse by suicide, that last act of 
bravado, of cowardly daring, which human depravity can attempt. 
How much more true bravery was shown by him who said of 
old, “ I will bear the indignation of the Lord, because I have 
sinned against him, until he plead my cause ;” and we know 
from inspired authority, that the Lord our Redeemer ever 
liveth to “ make intercession for the transgressors.” 

One word to those who are pleased to deem themselves 
“ liberal-minded philosophers,” “ candid enquirers,” “ unpre- 
judiced judges,” “transcendental theorists,” all which at- 
tractive appellations are not unfrequently appropriated by 
young persons, (and old ones too), who are in reality but 
intellectual bravadoes, mental darers, professors of “ science, 

falsely so called,”—who, speaking as it was foretold, “ great 

swelling words of vanity through the last of the flesh ;” and, 
“while they promise liberty” to their votaries, are themselves 
unwittingly “the servants of corruption.” From such turn away, 
and in all “soberminded” earnestness, seek that “sound 
doctrine,” which shall render all believers in divine truth, 
* bold 7 ® lion in the paths of holy obedience to Divine 
E, W. P. 
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BIBLE LITERATURE. 


Dr. KitTo’s first series of Daily Bible Illustrations, has 
already received our favorable notice more than once. The 
first volume of the Second or Evening Series* is now before 
us, and is in every respect well worthy of its predecessors. 

A very large portion of the volume is devoted to the eluci- 
dation of the book of Job, justly characterized as not only one 
of the most remarkable in the Bible, but in all literature. 
Infidelity even has paid it unwilling homage for its sublimity 
and the majestic scope of its philosophy; and no one can 
peruse it with unbiassed mind, who will not rise from its study 
a wiser and greater man. 

Dr. Kitto is no guess-work ‘annotator: he speaks from actual 
knowledge, and illustrates fact by fact. His intimate 
acquainted with Eastern usages gives him a happy facility in 
illustrating incidents which have been greatly misunderstood 
by others less conversant with Bible habits and modes of think- 
ing and acting. In reference to this remark, we give an ex- 
tract, shewing how unable we are to judge intuitively, or 
under the influence of our national prejudices, of the genius 
and spirit of a work purely oriental in its character. Accord- 
ing to our cold, conventional reserved modes of communicating 
with each other, we regard oratory as an art to be learned 
only by severe and protracted study. So completely is this 
the case that the idiom of “ making a speech” universally ob- 
tains. Now a knowledge only of Eastern habits can melt down 
such inveterate prepossessions, and convince us. that in such 
finished and majestic arguments as those of Job and his mis- 
taken friends, there is a spontaniety perfectly consistent with 
the most exact historical integrity; and that therefore their 
poetical character is no proof that they were not the real and 
ready utterances of the several speakers. But hear Dr. Kitto: 

“Strong objections to the historical character of the book 
have been founded on its poetical character; and the great im- 
probability that a discussion of this kind should ever be carried 
on in the manner here represented. The successive addresses 


* Daily Bible Illustrations, by John Kitto, D.D. Evening Series, containing 
Job and the Poetical Books. London, Hamilton. 
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are of the highest order of poetry, and partake not of the 
character of extemporary effusions. They indicate profound 
and close thinking; and, it is urged, must have required time 
in their preparation. We apprehend that this objection has 
been allowed undue weight, even by those who undertake to 
answer it. Nothing is more remarkable among the Semitic 
nations of western Asia, even at this day, than the readiness of 
their resources, the prevalence of the poetical imagination and 
form of expression, and the facility with which the nature of 
this group of languages, allows all high and animated discourse 
to fall into rythmical forms of expression, while the language 
even of common life and thought is replete with poetical senti- 
ments and ideas. Take the Bible itself to witness; where there 
are not any speeches or addresses introduced, even in the midst 
of history, which do not appear to us as poetical both in ideas 
and expressions. Look also at the Arabian romance of Antar, 
which is intended to be, and is, a picture of old Arabian man- 
ners; and in which the hero, on all occasions, however unex- 
pected, pours forth a high-wrought poetical address, almost in 
the style of this book; and, if you answer that Antar was a 
poct, the reply is, that he was only a greater poet than other 
Arabians of his time, for most of those whom he encounters and 
to whom his addresses are directed, answer him in the same 
style. ‘The poetical form of expresion being thus so natural ; 
the reasoning and argument only remains to be accounted for. 
Surely the objection stated, arose from those who think, only 
with their pens. But there are men who think, and think well, 
with their tongues. This is true even among ourselves. There 
are men in the senate, at the bar, and in the pulpit, who can 
pour forth eloquent and well-reasoned addresses almost or even 
quite extemporaneously, the ideas welling up from the deep 
fountains of the mind as fast as they can be poured forth. This 
faculty, among ourselves not unfrequent, though cramped by 
the habitual use of the pen, is common in the East, being 
cherished and rendered habitual by the essentially oral habits 
of all intellectual culture, In conformity with this, most of the 
poetry of the Bible is deseribed as being uttered. All the 
grand poetical prophecies were utterances.” | 


It is this accurate knowledge of Eastern habits which ren- 
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ders the Illustrations of Dr. Kitto peculiarly acceptable. Nor 
is his information on the mythology and literature of India, 
Persia, Arabia, Egypt, or any of the other countries associated 
with the Bible less valuable. His careful discrimination be- 
tween the Satan of Scripture and the Ahrimanes of the Per- 
sians, for example, furnishes precisely the kind of reasoning 
required to do battle with the insidious school of Volney, and 
the French sceptics, whilst it points with new and thrilling 
interest such texts as that referred to—“I form the light, and 
create darkness: I make peace, and CREATE EVIL.” 

To these qualifications, our author adds a critical knowledge 
of Hebrew and its cognates, the exceedingly judicious use of 
which is by no means one of his least recommendations. 
Nothing interests us more, in all the writings of Dr. Kitto, than 
his perfect reliability. We follow him without any misgiving, 
so fully are we satisfied of his earnest and simple faith in the 
Scriptures, as the Word of God. He never takes headlong or 
unadvised liberties with our authorized version, nor “ overturns 
it into double Dutch ;” but proceeds uniformly with staid and 
scholarly discrimination. Of this, his chapters on “Cursing 
God,” (Job i. 5.) and “Job's Trust,” (Job xix. 25—27.) furnish 
apt illustration. In the last of these there is a calm manliness 
that is highly refreshing to: us, even although we are not 
altogether prepared to agree with him. 

Amongst the arguments furnished by Dr. Kitto, as establish- 
ing the antiquity of the book of Job, there is one which strikes 
us as novel and peculiarly interesting. Our author has cer- 
tainly made the most of it, but considering the extreme paucity 
of facts bearing upon this subject, we are disposed to regard it 
as a valuable accession to the proofs already extant. 

“ References to the book of Job may be found even in Isaiah. 
Thus, there isan Hebrew word TZABA, which usually means 
“ warfare ;” but in the book of Job this word occurs repeatedly 
in the sense of a period of hard service, of calamity, or of afflic- 
tion. (Ch. vii. 1; x. 17; xiv. 14.) Inthis very peculiar sense it 
also occurs in Isaiah xl. 2; and that this is not a casual coinci- 
dence, but has a designed reference to the book of Job, is clear 
from the fact that the very same verse of Isaiah closes with, 
“for she hath received of the Lerd’s hand double for all her 
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sins,” which is a manifest allusion to the double which Job is 

described as having received at the end of his history. The 

value of this piece of evidence is very considerable, and will be 
i appreciated by supposing the case that Spenser has a peculiar 

at word, or uses a word in a sense peculiar to himself—both of 

si which are cases of frequent occurrence with him. Suppose, 

i also, that in a poet of our own day—say Wordsworth—we not 

4 only find this word, which has not in the same sense been in- . 

f termediately used by any author, but such an allusion in the 

context as brings to mind a prominent circumstance in the very 

book in which the word thus occurs, we shall make no question 

that Wordsworth not only had Spenser in view, but that he 

intended to indicate the fact.” 

Amongst the many points of interest noticed in connection 
with this remarkable book, we would particularly mention, 
“ Desolate Places,” “Marvellous Things,” (in which some 
striking peculiarities distinguishing the Bible from all other 
books are referred ‘to) ; “ The Post,” “The Wild Ass,” “ Horns,” 
“* Written Rocks” (extracted in another part of this number); 
“ Travellers’ Tokens,” “The Unicorn,” “Leviathan,” &c. In 
the chapters on “ Prosperity Remembered,” Dr. Kitto most 
felicitously avails himself of that knowledge of Eastern man- 
ners to which we have already referred. Commenting on the 
text, “Oh that I were as in months past, as in the days when 
God preserved me; when his candle shined upon my head ;” 
he writes— 

“For ‘candle’ read ‘lamp,’ candles being even now little 
used in the East, and never for the purpose of burning through 
the night, which appears to be the source of the illustration. 
It is usual in the East to have a lamp burning all night in every 
occupied apartment. For this we never heard any reason, but 
that it was the custom, or that the light kept off evil spirits ; 

| eee ething far more necessary, than 
with a light in his chamber during the night season. To 
obviate danger from fire, and that the light may bo aitiie 
equally diffused, the lamp is usually placed high up in a recess 
of the wall, or on a kind of bracket, or is 
belling, heneo shinin even suspended from 

' ‘uning upon the heads of those who repose 
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below upon the floors or divans, Lanterns are sometimes hung 
up so as to throw their light upon the bed of a person of rank; 
and then, certainly, the lamp shines, in a very literal sense, 
‘over the head’ of the person lying there. The Orientals 
rarely do anything by artificial light—there is no reading or 
working. Hence they are satisfied with very little of it, and 
as they sit upon the floor, the lamp usually shines upon their 
heads, even when not at rest.” 

The ninth to the thirteenth weeks inclusive, are occupied by 
occasional comments on the books of Psalms, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, and Solomon’s Song, but our limits will not permit us 
to give any further extracts. We feel persuaded, however, in 
conclusion, that all who are in possession of Dr. Kitto’s former 
series, will not rest satisfied until they have procured the 
succeeding volumes; and would earnestly recommend those 
who have not already seen them, to make so desirable an 
addition to their libraries. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-TWO. 
To the Editor of the Youths’ Magazine, 

Deak Sin,—The enclosed letter was lately written to me 
by a cousin, who did not desire me not to showit. I have 
therefore sent it to you, because being myself a very matter 
-of-fact person, I do not quite know what to make of it. Do 
you think it can possibly be true? For my part, I scarcely 


see how it can be. 
Yours very sincerely, 


ORRIS, 
P.S.—I do not quite agree with some of its sentiments. 


“ My Dear OrriIs,—You have, no doubt, often heard quoted 
the celebrated lines, “There are more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy?” 
You have heard this, I say; and as I believe you to be a person 
of sense, I shall take for granted that you believe it. 

“Why should we be so fond of saying, ‘Impossible!’ ‘In- 
sredible!’ ‘Improbable?’ These are three empty words, yet 
how many a fine story have they marred! How can you tell 
whether what is impossible to you, may not be possible to 
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other people? Why should we shrink so sensitively from all 
belief in that which seems marvellous? Why are we deter- 
mined to lay down laws, draw lines, fix boundaries, and then 
say, “every thing on this side the line I will believe, and 
nothing on the other side?” Does not the color on the cheek 
soften away so gradually, that none can say where it finally 
melts into the whiter temple and brow? Would it be im- 
proved by being fixed and defined? Ionce saw a little white- 
faced child take a red peony leaf and playfully fix it to her 
cheek , the effect was not fair. 

“ Even so, Orris, my cousin, it is not well resolutely to define 
and bind with a hard line our belief on certain subjects: 
there must be some things which, if we cannot affirm them to 
be true, we cannot declare to be false; we see them as it were 
by twilight. 

“It may sometimes have happened to you, Orris, to have 
walked out in the dusk and seen some white object, which at 
first you took to be a horse reposing in a field, but afterwards, 
changing your mind, you said was Goodman Hodge’s Sunday 
shirt, laid out to bleach by his consort, and upon a nearer 
approach, you were almost sure that it was either a heap of 
stones, or a heap of turnips. Now, some things which to you 
have an unreal and illusive appearance may have truly been, 
and certainly happened tome. Mock not, then, at what Iam 
going to tell you, but remember, that if I may be mistaken in 
"eg it ever took place, so may you in thinking it never 

id. 

“ What is the use of beating about the bush in this way ? 
I will launch at once into my narrative like a man and a 
Briton. 

“It was not more than a week since, Orris, that I was 
seated before my study fire, in the dusk of the evening. I had 
done a hard day's work, and was indulging in a reverie, while 

. , alps, and avalanches, for my special 
pleasure and edification. I looked towards the window; the 
wind was rocking the black branches of the leafless trees, 
splashes of rain were breaking into spray in the corners of the 
cosement, which rattled and creaked; while within doors the 
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wind lifted up my carpet into a succession of gusty waves. 
You cannot imagine what a windy noisy night it was—the 
dogs were barking in the yard—the ringers were clashing 
those bells in the church steeple—the branches were creaking; 
and altogether I felt so desolate and uncomfortable that, when 
Hannah came in to draw the curtain, and bring me my cap 
and railway wrapper, I was quite glad. 

“ ¢ Well,’ I thought as I rose to take it, ‘it is no use sitting 
mooning here by the fire, it will take half an hour to walk to 
the railway station, and I must be there by 9 o'clock.’ Nothing 
looks more desolate than a country railway station in the midst 
of a great common like ours, and nothing is more dismal than 
to have to walk to it by night over marshy sward, where the 
moon sees her face fifty times in as many yards, in the round 
holes made by feet of cows and horses, and filled with rain 
water. This very lot, Orris, was mine; it was also my lot to 
be wet through, and to have my umbrella turned inside out, 
while the rain splashed into my eyes and ears, and the wind 
blew off my hat. 

“The shrill whistle of the coming train was in my ears 
before I reached the station and ran up the steps, one, two, 
three—I seemed an unaccountably long time running up those 
steps, there were assuredly twenty of them, and was sure 
there used to be only three or four. 

“ And the door!—surely it could not be the right door; and 
moreover, it would not open. Nothing could exceed my per- 
plexity and bewilderment; I could not, by any contrivance, 
get this door open, nor find my way into the place; at last, it 
being pitch dark, I began to feel round the wall with my 
hands. What a size it seemed! What with the wind and the 
rain, my fear of being late, and my perplexity, I got so stupid, 
that it must have been at least ten minutes before I found a 
door, and pushing it open— 

“*Why, this is a palace!’ I exclaimed, ‘and 1 am either 
dreaming or bewitched.’ 

“At last I opened one eye, and it rested on the following 
advertisement, which was printed on the wall :— 

“Take Notico—Luminous apparel being now so cheap, as: 
to bring abundance of light within the reach of all classes, the 
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proprietors of this railway declare it to be unlawful to burn 
atmospheric air in any of their carriages, and to insure safety 
and comfort to all, particularly in the submarine tunnels, they 
give notice that no person shall travel on any of their lines 
without a cloak which emits sufficient light to read by, or at 
least a cap, the halo round which is three feet in dia- 
meter 

N.B.—To prevent danger, and also smoke and ashes, the 
proprietors give notice to persons going round the world, that 
they allow nothing but water to be used in the carriages as an 
article of fuel. 

“* February 1st, 1952. Signed on behalf of the Directors, 

THOMAS JONES.’” 

“ Nineteen hundred and fifty-two! I exclaimed aloud, that 
accounts for all these marvellous changes. I have by some 
unaccountable means, stepped forward into the middle of the 
twentieth century. What an extraordinary circumstance! Ill 
buy a luminous cap, and take a trip in this railway. 

“ Not to be tedious, Orris, I sat hidden there all night, and 
in the morning I procured a cap and a ticket, and entered a 
carriage, resolving to go to London. 

“I had got into a passage, Orris, which was superbly illu- 
minated, but I could see no lamps, and it seemed to me (don’t 
laugh) that the stones themselves were giving out light. 

“ Well, I wandered about a long time perfectly dumbfoun- 
dered ; at last I came to another door, and having pushed it 
open, I found myself in an office more elegant than the draw- 
ing room of a duchess, and half filled with people, whose dress 
was beyond every thing remarkable; they wore luminous 
clothes, and had something at their shoulders which looked 
uncommonly like imitation win 

tt my fine fellow,’ I said to myself, ‘ you’ve got your- 
into a prett 
umbrella.’ 
“* Now, ladies and gentlemen,’ cried a cheerful voice, *‘ who 
* for the subterranean line to New York.’ Off moved a con- 
—— wc crowd, and the door was scarcely shut 

’ a y with a child in her hands, stepped up 
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to the last ‘speaker and enquired, ‘What time does the next 
threepenny train start for Mount Vesuvius °” 

“*« Not for half an hour, ma’am.’ | 

“ ¢ Half an hour! how late that will make us! I had better 
perhaps go round by Cairo, and take the old balloon track back 
to Italy.’ 

“ * A good plan, Madam,’ was the reply, ‘it will save seven 
minutes.’ I shut my eyes, and put my fingers into my ears 
lest I should hear any more, and shrunk behind a tall desk, 
where I sat for at least two hours, in the last stage of imbecile 
amazement. ‘London’ was written on my ticket; London I 
had repeatedly asked for, but when in ten minutes we stopped, 
and the men at the carriage doors cried out, ‘ Any lady or gen- 
tleman for London—just as if London had been some second- 
rate provincial town, I laughed in their faces, for I knew very 
well it was not London. Nevertheless I got out, and began to 
look about me, ‘for one thing in this twentieth century,’ 
I thought, ‘is just as strange as another.’ 

“ No, it was not London in which I then found myself; not 


“the London air, nor the London aspect; the atmosphere was 


not only clear as noonday in Italy, but there was a balmy 
warmth in the sunshine, and the whole place was fresh and 
breezy. What a city! How shall I describe its dazzling 
transcendant splendour ? 

“Tt was one vast collection of palaces, built of something 
transparent, and reflecting the sunbeams. In spite of the traffic 
that went on, there was no lack of space, there was no dirt, 
no smoke, and the wheels moved with scarcely any noise. 
Large trees grew before these palaces, and partly shaded them ; 
numerous birds fluttered in the branches; people were passing 
rapidly to and fro, with fresh cheerful faces, and exquisitely 
beautiful garments, but I saw no beggars, nothing squalid, nor 
any appearance of over-population, or extreme poverty. 

“ I wandered on am ng these people; at last I came to a 
place open like a garden, and verdant with turf. I thought, 
perhaps this might have been the site of Hyde Park; and 
seeing an old gentleman seated under some trees, I went up to 
him and said, ‘Excuse the curiosity of a stranger, and be 
pleased to tell him whether this city really is London” 
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« ‘This city ?” he replied, taking off his spectacles, ‘ Yes, un- 
dioubtedly this city is London, and a very fine place still, sir, to 
my old fashioned notion, though several other cities in these 
dominions now far surpass it.’ 

“ «Surpass it! I exclaimed, ‘can anything earthly surpass 
this collected multitude of palaces,—this noiseless swarming of 
cheerful thonsands,—these carriages gliding so swiftly, without 
visible means of motion ” 

“The old gentleman looked at me with astonishment. So 
much did he feel amazed, that I felt compelled to tell him my 
story, and how I had been propelled into the middle of a suc- 
ceeding century. 

“ He evidently believed my tale, (more than you will do, 
Orris) and answered politely. ‘Ah, that accounts for your sur- 
prise, your lot was cast in very barbarous days, quite a dark 
age for civilization; in faet, while Slavery and Warfare still 
existed, what couid one expect ?’ 

“« They are done away with then” I interrupted ; ‘About sixty 
years ago, he replied ‘by consent of all nations: the former 
was allowed to be unjust even in your day ; and for the last, its* 
folly happily became evident to those who had never considered 
its sinfulness.’ 

“* Indeed? said I, ‘and pray what is that exceedingly high 
spire, which looms in the distance ?” 

“*That,’ he answered ‘is the great watch-light of London ; 
a century ago, the streets were lighted by thousands of yellow 
dingy gas lamps, we now substitute one enormous jet of pure 
white light, which shoots upwards of a mile high, and illumi- 
nates the whole city effectually ; our houses are, as you observe 
semi-transparent,—they are thus filled with light within also, 
and as our atmosphere used formerly to be proverbially cold 
and foggy, a company was formed for superseding the use of 
coal, and all other combustible materials (which were not only 


productive of smoke, but of danger) by warming the whole city 
from below.’ 


“*From below ?* I enquired, doubtful of his meanin 
“*From below,’ he replied calmly. 
aware even in the ninetcenth century, 
earth was of a very high temperature 


g. 
‘You were probably 
that the interior of the 
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“* Yes, I replied, ‘we knew that if iron existed forty or 
fifty miles below the surface, it must always be in a state of 
fusion.’ 

“ « Exactly so,’ he answered, ‘it was, however, not certainly 
known, though it had been conjectured before your day, that 
the earth was hollow—in short, that there was a central cavity. 
Well, sir, it was found that the crust was particularly thin un- 
der one part of these dominions, namely under the county of 
Devon. A shaft was therefore sunk, and by that means we 
can procure as much heat as we desire.’ 


“The differing thickness of the crust accounts, then, for 
difference of climate under the same latitude?’ I observed. 


“ «You are quite right,’ he answered, ‘it does. In Kergue- 
len’s land, fifty degrees south latitude, human life can hardly 
be sustained during the winter, as your cotemporaries found to 
their cost, when they sailed in search of the magnetic poles; 
yet in nearness to the terrestrial pole, it is equal to Greenwich. 
The crust of the earth is there remarkably thick.’ 

“ ¢ But,’ I remarked when I had pondered on this subject 
for awhile, ‘there is another point which was a great problem 
to my century. Pray tell me what you do with your surplus 
population 

“*« Surplus!’ he repeated, ‘ surplus? why we have only just 
enough people here, now the world is so equally populated. 
The whole of North America is overspread with nations de- 
scended from Europeans, and when once the vulgar error, that 
central Africa was one vast desert, had been exploded, thou- 
sands flocked thither from this country. We have found outa 
method for propelling rain clouds in that direction, so that they 
are seldom in want either of shade or water.’ 

And your poor?” I enquired 

“ « Why, the difference of intelligence, as well as of physical 
strength,’ he answered, ‘ will always insure that some shall be 
far poorer than others, but I am happy to say that not many 
members of the human family are now destitute of food and 
clething,—the latter especially, is so extremely cheap.’ 

“ * How does that happen?” I asked; ‘it is the last thing I 
should have expected to hear: these are indeed wonderful 
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changes! They make me feel extremely sad under the prospect 
of returning to my own century, which I used to be so extremely 
proud of.’ 

« ¢ The cheapness of food arises partly from the sea drags,’ 
he replied. 

“ ¢ Sea drags,’ I exclaimed, ‘ what are they ”” 

“¢JIn 1850 and thereabouts,’ he replied, obligingly, ‘ food 
was extremely dear, a dish of fish commonly cost 10s.’ 

“*T am quite aware of that’ I answered laughing. 

“* Well,” he replied, ‘ shortly after the middle of that 
benighted century, people got tired of just dipping a hook or 
dropping a net into the sea, and taking up only what happened 
to pass it—they thought the sea had much better be dragged 
just like a pond, and Government constructed a series of nets 


reaching from Dover to Calais, which could be opened at inter- 


vals for ships to sail through. Similar nets were then spread 
from Aberdeen to Bergen, and by means of swift steamers 
dragged southward to within four miles of the others; the space 
was then solid from the vast number of fish enclosed. A large 
family could be fed for two days on turbot, for the sum of one 
halfpenny, and all other fish wasin proportion; we found means 
for preserving it for any length of time quite fresh, and repeated 
these sea drags all over the world. By this plan we not only 
secure as much good as we can use for food, but we can catch 
and destroy the bad and those kinds which prey on the others.’ 

“* A brilliant invention! I exclaimed. ‘Pray, who was the 
happy person to think of it first ?’ | 

‘‘* His name is not known,’ replied my informant—‘ but I 
believe his invention was first given to the world in a small 
periodical called the ‘ Youths’ Magazine.’ Government soon 
adopted it, but I have not heard that they offered him any 
reward.’ 

“* Tt is difficult to me,’ I remarked, looking round, ‘ to con- 
jecture what has become of Old London—all the buildings, 
factories, shops, streets, and squares that I remember ”” 

“* Gone, sir—levelled to the ground by common consent— 


materials under your feet—we found out better ones, which 
have superseded them.’ 


s What, all gone; are even the bridges gone >” I exclaimed, | 
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shocked to think how the labours of my contemporaries had 
been cleared from the face of the earth, and themselves — 
‘ What changes !’ 

“« The bridges? Oh yes, they are gone some time ago. We 
thought the Thames was unwholesome, so we arched the whole 
of it over—indeed we did not want it when once we had dis- 
covered the means of sailing in the air—but I believe I must 
leave you; I ordered my dinner to be ready at one; I live in 
Madeira. Good day.’ 

He left me, and as I sat in the sunshine in that beautiful 
London, my heart was so oppressed with the thought of my 
despised generation, all its toils, so many and great, useless 
to those who came after it—all its inventions superseded or for- 
gotten—all its struggles made light of—that I covered my face 
with my hands, and gave way to a passion of tears. I looked 
back to the stormy wind and rain during which I had stepped 
out of my century. I thought they were more congenial to me 
- than this constant sunshine; and though these great changes 
were almost all for the better, I shrank from them with a pain- 
ful sense of desolateness and isolation. 

“T heard a woman’s voice speaking close to me, and asking 
why I wept? I looked up and saw a young mother with an 
infant in her arms; her face was so candid and kind that I told 
her my sorrow for all these changes, and the sweeping away of 
every thing belonging to my century; then I added—‘ Never- 
theless, I perceive that though all else may have changed, no 
change has come over the tenderness of woman, and her kind 


compassion.’ 

“‘ She looked surprised, but did not answer. She had seated 
herself near me on the grass, and while I remained moody and 
miserable, she suddenly began to sing to me and to her child, 
and soothe our common humanity with the music of the 
twentieth century. 

“ * The city (he saith) is fairer far 
Than in the days of old, 
It gleams in the light all crimson bright 
With shifting glimmers of gold— 
Where be the homes my fathers built 
The houses where they prayed ; 
E 
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; I see not in the sod the paths they trod 

At Nor the stones my fathers laid. 

: On the city they raised, the works they reared 

passed the levelling tide, 

‘a My fathers lie low, and their sons outgrow 
The bounds of their skill and pride. 

Sweeping, sweeping, Change, 


It plays with man’s endeavour, 
» To day those names are strange, 
is Carved yesterday to last for ever.’” 
ib “* The city (1 say) lieth far away 
+ Whereto no change may come, 
It hath rays many-fold of crimson and gold, 
But I cannot count their sum— 
They know no change, the many who range 
By its shores ; forboding not 
Either waning away of a changeful day, 
Or changing of life or lot— » 
They dream no more on earth's changing face, 
Or mutable wind and sea,— 
Thou that art changeless, grant me a place 
In that far city with Thee ! 
There record my name, 
Forget, forget, me never, 
Thou that art still the same, 
Yesterday, to day, and for ever.’ ” :' 


a 


“ T was going to tell you, Orris, how I got back to my own 
century, and what I thought of it, but there is not time. 
Another day perhaps I shall have more leisure; in the mean 
while, I remain, your affectionate cousin, 


» 


THE WRITTEN MOUNTAINS OF SINAI 
(From Kitto's Daily Bibie Illustrations.) 
LET us to-day return to the passage in which Job desires for 
his words some enduring monument. He says, “Oh, that my 


words were now written. Oh, that they were printed in @ 


book! That they were graven with an iron pen and lead in 
the rock for ever !"—(Job xix. 24.) 
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In an antiquarian point of view, this is a deeply interesting 
passage, being the earliest existing reference to the most ancient 
modes of writing—not to one of them, but to several, to all, in 
fact, time this book was 
written. 

The strange blunder of the translators about printing in a 
book, is calculated to provoke a smile, and is on that ground 
alone censurable. We knew aman by no means ill-informed 


or unintelligent, who contended from this that printing was 


but the revival of an ancient invention known in the time of 
Job, with the only alternative that else Job. predicted the in- 
vention, and declared his conviction that his words would 
hereafter be printed in a book—* and this has really come to 
pass,” he triumphantly added, deeming that his acumen had 
added one more to the long list of fulfilled prophecies. This 
carelessness is the less excusable, as the earlier versions are 
free from this fault. In them we have, “O that they were put 
in a boke ;” or, “O that they were written in a booke.” 

Still there might be something to mislead in the words 
“ written” and “ book”—not that they are absolutely incorrect, 
but that they have acquired more restricted signification than 
they anciently possessed. Not, however, to enter into questions 
as to the meanings of words, we shall give the translation 
which seems to us preferable— 


“‘O that my words were now recorded ! 
O that they were engraven on a tablet! 
_ With an iron graver upon lead; 
That they were graven in a rock for ever.” _ 
The careful reader will here find four ideas, rising to a climax 
in the grandest and most durable form of writing. 
Job first expresses a wish that his words were simply written 
down or recorded in the ordinary mode without specifying any. 
The patriarch then goes on to engraving or writing on tablets. 
These tablets may have been of wood, earthenware, or bone. 
Waxen tablets we take to be of a later age, not well suited to a 
warm climate, and never used but for temporary memoranda, 
like our slates. We mention done, in the recollection that the 
shoulder blades of sheep were, in ancient times, and especially 
among pastoral tribes, the representatives of our ivory tablets. 
E2 
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Then Job comes to the process of writing on tablets of soft 
metal with a pen or stylus of harder metal—with a pen of iron 
on tablets of lead. Metal tablets for the purpose of writing, 
were composed of plates of lead, copper, brass, and other metals. 
These, as also tablets of wood, mentioned before, were either 
single ; or frequently from two to five leaves were done up into 
a sort of book, something like our slate books. Lead, from its 
comparative cheapness and softness, and from the facility of 
beating out or melting down writing no longer useful, was 
much used, and was probably first employed for this purpose, 
though the prominent mention of it by Job does not imply that 
no other metals were used. It is stated by Pliny that sheets 
of lead were still in his time used for important public docu- 
ments. <A zealous antiquary of the seventeenth century, Mont- 
faucon, states that he purchased in 1699, at Rome, an ancient 
book entirely composed of lead. It was about four inches long 
and three inches wide: and not only were the two pieces that 
formed the cover and the leaves, six in number, of lead, but 
also the pin inserted through the rings to hold the leaves to- 
gether, as well as the hinges and the nails. 

He also gives from Father Bonanni’s Museum Kircherianum, 
the representation and description of another leaden book, 
which had been taken from an ancient tomb, containing seven 
leaves inscribed with Greek, Hebrew, Etruscan, and Latin 
characters: all of which are declared (perhaps too summarily) 
to have been unintelligible. Both these books are probably not 
older than the early ages of the Christian era; but they ade- 
quately represent a custom of more ancient date. 

Brass, as a more durable metal, was used for incriptions 
designed to last the longest ; such as laws, treaties, and alliances. 
These were, however, usually written on large tablets of the 
metal. The ornamental brasses in our own churches, many of 
which are still in good preservation, though many centuries old, 
Ulustrate this still more ancient use of tablets of brass. The 
stylus or pen for writing on metal tablets was sometimes tipped 
with a diamond ; & circumstance to which there is an allusion 
in Jer. xvii. 1. 


It was certainly a grand idea for man to think of committing ' 
to the living rock, and of thus giving a magnificent permanency 
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to the record of his history and his thoughts. There are rocks 
presenting cliffs so smooth, with stone of texture so soft, as 
absolutely to tempt the idle saunterer to write or to scrawl un- 
meaning figures on them. In time this would suggest the 
desirableness of inscribing harder rocks with memorials designed 
to last; and where a smooth surface was not naturally pre- 
sented, the face of the rock would be levelled for the purpose. 
Many such monuments of the most ancient date have been 
found in various countries, but none more extensive or remark- 
able than those in the Written Mountains of Sinai, which also 
derive especial interest from the locality in which they are 
found, so memorable in Jewish history, and not so remote from 
the place of Job’s abode—some, indeed, making it much nearer 
than we do—but that he might have known of them had they 


| then been thus sculptured. It is not, however, likely that they 


were, though this passage shows that his view was directed to 
such monuments. 

These inscriptions are found in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Sinai; or, to speak more accurately, in the hills and valleys 


' which, branching out from its roots, run towards the north-west 
~ to the vicinity of the eastern shore of the Gulf of Suez: inso- 


much that travellers now-a-days, from the monastery of Mount 
Sinai to the town of Suez, whatever route they take (for there 
are many) will see these inscriptions upon the rocks of most of 
the valleys through which they pass, to within half a day’s 
journey, or a little more, of the coast. Besides these localities, 
similar inscriptions are met with, and these in great numbers, 
on Mount Serbal, lying to the south of the above-mentioned 
routes; as also, but more rarely, in some valleys to the south 
of Mount Serbal itself. But the valley which, byond all the 
rest, claims especial notice, is that which stretches from the 
neighbourhood of the eastern shore of the Gulf of Suez for the 
space of three hours’ journey in a southern direction. Here, to 
the left of the road, the traveller finds a chain of steep sand- 
stone rocks, perpendicular as walls, which afford shelter 
mid-day, and in the afternoon, from the burning rays of 
sun. These, beyond all besides, contain a vast multitude 
tolerably well preserved inscriptions, whence this valley 
obtained the name of Wady Mokatteb, or the Written 
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Adjoining to it is a hill, where stones in like manner are 
covered with writing, and which bears the name of Djebel 
Mokatteb, or the Written Mountain. Intermingled with the 
inscriptions, images and figures of men and animals are of 
frequent occurrence, all executed in so rude a style, as may be 
well supposed to have belonged to the time, when men first 
began to inscribe upon the rocks their abiding memorials, and 
evidently with the same instruments and by the same hands as 
those which formed the inscriptions. Indeed, those who have 
taken the pains to copy portions of these, declare that it was 
often difficult to distinguish these figures from the letters. This 
suggests that the writers sometimes employed images as parts 
of letters, and, vice versa, images for groups of letters. The 
letters are in an alphabetic character, not otherwise known to 
paleographists, and many attempts have been made to decipher 
them, but not until lately with any degree of success. 

Professor Beer of Leipsic, made these inscriptions the object 
of special study. It is his opinion that they afford the only 
remains of the language and character once peculiar to the 
Nabathwans of Arabia Petreea; and he supposed that if, at any 
future time, stones with the writing of the country should be 
found among the ruins of Petra, the character would prove to 
be the same with those of the inscriptions of Sinai. He did not 
know that the fact of this resemblance has been substantiated. 
But we can point out that in the (then unpublished though 
printed) travels of Irby and Mangles, mention is made of a 
tomb in Petra, with an oblong tablet, containing an inscription 
in five long lines, and immediately underneath a single figure 
on a large scale, probably the date. “The characters were 
such as none of the party had seen before, excepting Mr. Banks, 
who stated them to be precisely similar to those he had seen 
scratched on the rocks in the Wady Mokatteb and about the 
foot of Sinai.”" This, from so accurate an antiquarian observer 
as Mr. Banks, is of more conclusive value than even that of the 
two gallant travellers themselves could have been; as the 


inexperienced eye fancies resemblance, where the experienced 
one finds large difference. 
According to this view, 


the inscriptions will bably be 
found to have 


been made by the native inhabitants of these 
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mountains. They are, as Mr. Banks well defines, rather 
“ scratched” than engraven, and certainly present a very rude 
appearance. The contents of the inscriptions, as made out 
by Professor Beer, and so far as he has proceeded, consist only 
of proper names, preceded by a word signifying “peace;” but 
sometimes memoriatus sit; and sometimes “ blessed.” Before 
the names the word bar or ben, that is, “son,” sometimes 
occurs; and they are sometimes followed by one or two words 
at the end,—thus the word “priest” appears twice as a title. 
In one or two instances the name is followed by a phrase or 
sentence, which has not yet been deciphered. Among the 
names, some Jewish or Christian ones have been found; and 


" the words which are not proper names, seem to belong to the 


Aramean dialect. A language of this kind the Professor con- 
ceives to haye been spoken by the Nabathwans before the 
Arabic language prevailed over those parts, and of that 
language and writing he regards these as the only monuments 
now known to exist. 

This somewhat disappointing theory seemed at one time 
likely to receive general acceptance; but it has now been given 
up, even in Germany, where the very learned Professor Tuich 
has argued for a date some centuries earlicr than Beers’ 
explanation will allow; and the Rev. Charles Forster has just 
set forth a claim to the discovery of a new key to the reading 
and interpretation, by which he finds that they were the work 
of the Israelites during their sojourn in this wilderness. 
According to him, the nation, during their various wanderings 
after the passage of the Red Sea, and before the publication 
of the Pentateuch, not in accordance with any public decree, 
but in its private capacity as represented by individuals, 
recorded upon the rocks among which it temporarily sojourned, 
the various miracles it witnessed, the sufferings and adventures 
it underwent. This is in itself not improbable. They came 
from a country, possessed in all its members, high and low, 
with a rage for turning mountains into books—from a country 
which is covered with inscriptions of every degree of magni- 
tude, wherever there is a rock to receive the chisel; and this 
familiarity with the practice might easily suggest to many of 
them, the fitness of employing their abundant leisure, in the 
giving the like enduring records to the signal events which 
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had marked their pilgrimage. As rendered by Mr. Forster, | 
these records comprise, besides the healing of the waters of 
Marah, the passage of the Red Sea, with the introduction of 
Pharaoh twice by name, and two notices of a vain attempt of 
the Egyptian tyrant to save himself by flight on horseback 
from the returning waters; together with hieroglyphical repre- 
sentations of himself and his horse. They comprise, further, 
the miraculous supplies of manna and of flesh. The battle of 
Rephidim, with the mention of Moses by his office, and of 
Aaron and others, by their name; the same inscription re- 
peated, describing the holding up of Moses’ hands by Aaron and 
Hur, and their supporting him with a stone, illustrated by 
a drawing apparently of tlic stone, containing within it the 
a inscription, and over it the figure of Moses, with uplifted hands ; 
4 and lastly, the plague of fiery serpents, with the representation 
+! of a serpent in the act of coming down, as if from heaven, upon 
14 a prostrate Israelite. 

tid These references to the recorded events of the Exode, 
' | compose, however, but a small part of the Sinaite inscriptions 
as yet in our possession; the great mass of which, Mr. Forster 
informs us, consist of descriptions of rebellious Israel, under 
414 the figures-of kicking asses, restive camels, rampant goats, 
eel sluggish tortoises, and lizards of the descrt. 


The following are a few specimens of Mr. Forster’s trans- 
lations of these inscriptions :— 


“ The red geese rise from the sea; 
Lusting, the people eat of them.” 
‘ The hard stone the people satiates with water thirsting.” 


‘* Prayeth unto God the prophet [upon] a hard great stone, [his] hands 
sustaining Aaron, Hur.” 


The people Moses provoketh to anger, kicking like an ass.” 


(At) the water-springs muster the people, raileth against Jehovah, 
crying out,” 


“ The people of Marah drinketh like a wild ass.” 
The people of the Hebrews biddeth begone Jehovah.” 


—_ 


A WHISPER TO THE SELF-INDULGENT. 
My name I need not mention, as you will soon find it out 
from my narration. Like the better castes among the Hindoos, 


I amason of the Sun. For ages I have done as I pleased, 
roaming wherever I chose. It used to be thought that I was a 
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general benefactor, and I was accordingly welcomed every- 
where; and a very pleasant life led. For, independently of the 
luxury of doing good, I had a delightful time of it amongst the 
tall tree-tops, the dainty flowers, and the flashing billowy grass. 
I need not tell you what I did upon the loudocean. Sometimes 


I overdid it a little, to be sure; but generally I made myself 


exceedingly useful. I do so still, though I am sadly afraid, if 
folks go on as they have begun, in fettering my privileges, that 
by and bye, the poor sailors, whose best friend I have been 
hitherto, will be dipped carefully in dissolved gutta percha, 
lest I should visit them too roughly. The time was when I 
was supposed to possess curative virtues; but I am now de- 
nounced and shunned as the fruitful cause of almost all the ills 
that flesh is heir to. I can remember how I once used to light 
up the languid eye, and put colour into the worn and wasted 
cheek. But I can only now look at them through double 
windows; and if bent on burglariously obtaining possession of 
the sick-room, I find myself half-choked with wadding, or non- 
plussed by a sluggish sand-bag. I must not even attempt a 
whistle at the key-hole. I could not, indeed do it; my voice 
would die away in the dark dusty lock, even if it could go so 
far; and, as to a frolic in the chimney, I can only dance 
solemnly on the crackling paper pasted over it, without any 
music of my own, which is very tame work to what I have 
been used to. 

But, thanks to I know not who, there is at least one place 
where my vested rights are not interfered with. I am still 
master of the revels in an omnibus. Like a brisk barber’s man, 
I blow down the necks of man, woman, and child, being 
enabled by some felicitous arrangement in the construction of 
these vehicles"to take both sides at once. But I suppose the 
march of medicine will, by and bye, deprive me of this liberty; 
and our omnibuses grow gradually as close as the serpents’ 


room at the Zoological gardens. 
I don’t know what I have done to deserve such treatment. 


Perhaps I have cheated the doctors. Reasoning, indeed, from 

analogy, I rather think so, for they begin to find out that their 

nasty medicines have fair play only just as my kind offices are 

excluded, as your engineers and architects do, when they talk 
E3 
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of warming and ventilating a building. You must have seen, 
sir, the rapid extension of the suffocating principle. No doubt, 
like discontent, revolution, and the abolition of three farthings 
a year in taxation, it is a “ great principle.” But I can't think 
so. The blood is the life; but I have always flattered myself 
that I am the life of the blood itself. Sensible men have long 
thought so, and experience has proved them right, for a change: 
of air has certainly done wonders in my younger days. But 
our doctors now leave us little air to change. Look at the room 
of a valetudinarian—nay, often of a person in robust health. 
A stranger unwittingly opens a window in the dog-days, and 
his friend begins by fearing Ae will take cold. This move does 
not tell; and one subterfuge after another is resorted to, os- 
tensibly in kindness to the guest, but really out of fear that the e 
host himself will die by the visitation of fresh air. I am 
saying nothing about draughts, though, after all, mine are not 
so bad as the doctor's. But I do think it a sin and a shame, 
that in the balmy days of June, I should not enjoy the entrée 
of sitting or drawing-room. In many cases I am even shut out 
of the bed-room. You may enter it for me, sir, and judge for 
yourself. Bah! whata lair! You may well exclude me. I 
should lose my character pretty soon, I reckon, unless I suc- 
ceeded in driving the enemy up the chimney. I don't think 
I could do that, for, ten to one, it is gagged, and the swallows 
have littered it, inch deep, with old rubbish from the useless 
shaft. 
What a pleasure it used to be to me to sweep over the little 
box of mignionette, or between the balsams on the window-sill ; 
and then leap up and rattle the fringes of the white window- | 
curtain, or give a saucy fillip to the cornice hangings. And i 
the young ladies themselves—bless their joyous hearts—in 
those simple days when they were little cognisant of doctors, 
waned to brighten up as they felt my breath amongst their 
as I still think myself. But 
y ca p-i-me itt 
lothing, p-d-yre in knitted polkas 


come near them. I have made no claim for compensation for 
these wrongs and a thousand others, for the fact is, | hardly 
know who to sue in the business. The doctors are, perhaps, to 
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- blame in the first instance; but they find such ready scholars 


in the credulous and indulgent mammas, that I think the fault 
lies mainly with them. 

It is becoming, too, so huge a mora/ evil, that I really 
think the “Society for the Suppression of Vice” should 
take it up. To live for nothing else but to rub the hands, 
and say, “ Aha! I am warm, I have seen the fire,” seems to 
me very unworthy of that intellectual standing which your 
race has always claimed. And this overweening indulgence, 
and dread of air, will presently settle down to some such 
standard. It has already, indeed, wrought marvels of mis- 
chief amongst the young. Works ‘of philanthropy and Chris- 
tian love are neglected through this foolish fear. Even the 
privileges of the sanctuary are foregone because the place is 
too hot, too cold, or too full of draughts. I remember when it 
used to be thought that the place of duty was the place of 
safety; and that soul-prosperity was best promoted by active 
and self-denying labours in Sabbath-school rooms, and local 
prayer meetings, and visitings from house to house. Many, to 
be sure, think so still; and I look upon them as the salt of 
the earth. But many haye left their best and first love for 
flannel and fleecy hosiery and closed windows and mufiled 
doors, afraid to do good abroad, till by self-indulgence they 
become gradually incapacitated for the work, and doubly sus- 
ceptible of those very influences for fear of which their whole 
lives are passed in bondage. The luxury, even, of a glazed 
window, was unknown in apostolic times. In the airy attic, 
by the breezy river-side, out of doors and in doors, the earliest 
and best Christians were instant, in season and out of season, 
doing good to their own souls and the souls of others, Man 
does not live by bread alone. He has more to do than to 
vegetate, like a fern, in a closed glass case; and will soon die 
off if careful onty for the things of the body. 

You may smile, perhaps, at my dogmatism, and wonder how I 
learned to talk likea philosopher. But I have a long and active 
experience in my favor—have always been a great traveller—and 
was, until the last few years, accredited to every home and hearth 
in England. But now your wadded ones wage war with me, 
not only at home, but elsewhere. Church, chapel, theatre, public 
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hall, and office—are combining against my hereditary rights. 
It was but a few weeks since, sir, that I stole into one of our 
public buildings, on which some ten thousand pounds had been 
expended for the sake of keeping me out. A window had been 
broken, however, and I gained admission; but soon wished 
myself back again. The money had answered its object; for, 
till my arrival, no fresh air had found entrance for a long 
while. The windows had been doubled, door-cases had been 
set up, the floors pierced and tunnelled, and a large laboratory 
constructed underneath for the express sake of manufacturing 
an atmosphere. I could have supplied the original article on 
infinitely cheaper terms than the substitute, and “ warranted 
fresh,” as your buttermen say ; but who would have it on those 
terms? It was damped, and strained, and medicated, choked 
with wet charcoal, and riddled through canvas, pumped in and 
pumped up, and pumped out to the snort and grunt of a steam- 
engine, of ten-horse power. Pooh! I could have sent it in 
with tempest power! Or they might have had it soft as 
milk, through a simple plate of perforated zinc. But how, if I 
had had my way, could Doctor Whistle have raised the wind, 
or his friend, the engineer, have glorified himself? 

One of your leading journals, sir, sometime since took up my 
cause, as affected by the present arrangements of the Central 
Criminal Court, and said what I thought perfectly true, “ that 
many a poor prisoner had been found guilty through these 
abominable attempts to imitate Nature in her matchless system 
of ventilation.” I have sometimes applied a similar remark to our 
churches or chapels. Let me speak of two now in my mind’s 
eye. One of them is light, lofty, cheerful, and airy. God's 
sunshine, and God's air, fill and gladden it. No one, but a 
testy old bachelor, was ever known to turn up his eoat-collar 
for fear of draughts. The cause flourishes, the hearers are 
a live happily and usefully, as Christians should do. 
— SCC in the suburbs. If Trath 

whizzing of a ste you hear the earnest 

gratings, through which the medicated 
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air is pumped, before you reach the seat. What a dismal 
swamp the whole place seems! The green Venetians are closed 
all round you; and your first impression is, that you are just so 
deep in a duck-pond as to be able to catch a glimpse of daylight 
through the green weeds on its surface. The weather out of 
doors is bright and sunny. I am myself happy among the 
blossoms of the apricot, scattering them in a rosy shower on the 
grass below. The birds are singing, and all things look lively. 
But what a dismal picture is that “ well-ventilated” chapel! 
The sunshine must never glide in there, for fear of interrupting 
the wonderful arrangements of Dr. Warmblast. I peep in 
through the vestry door; but the grim old stoker drops a 
green-baize portcullis, and keeps watch over it throughout the 
service. 

But I can waste no more time, for a glad mission is still 
before me; and the poor of the land, uninitiated in the mysteries 
of the suffocating art, are looking out on hill, and:in valley, and 
twilight woodland, for the still grateful offices of your injured 
friend, AIR. 


“IN WISDOM HAST THOU MADE THEM ALL.” 


THE eye is a natural telescope; and artificial telescopes have 
been brought to the highest perfection by imitating the pro- 
visions whith are made in the eye for colourless vision. The 
animal frame is an apparatus of mechanical powers, of levers, 
ropes, pullies, and the like, most exquisitely adapted to the 
mechanical relations which animals sustain to the objects around 
them. The human skull, by what we may term the groining 
at its base, the density of some of its parts, and the structure 
and joinings of the dome itself is most exactly adapted to resist 
all ordinary pressure, and to diminish vibration from blows. 
Sir Charles Bell, alluding to the sutures, remarks that “the 
finest tools of the carpenter could make nothing so perfect and 
so demonstrative of design.” What are we to think of the boat- 
shaped insects called the water beetle, and the water boatman 
which row themselves through the water by the successive 
impulses of their natural oars or jointed levers, shaped like 
paddies? What shall we say of that ship-fish the nautilus, 
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which spreads an expansible membrane for a sail to catch the 
breeze. and which it can retract at will, when its elegant little 
shell bark is in danger from the storm? Why are the eyes of 
fishes so constructed as to bear much more pressure than those 
of animals that live in air? Why is the eel, which has to worm 
its head through compact sand and gravel, furnished with a 
transparent horny substance placed at uniform distances before 
the cye, answéring the purpose of a strong immoveable pair of 
spectacles? Go to the solar microscope, and behold myriads of 
animalcules swimming and revelling in a single drop of water: 
the minutest of the whole tribe being possessed of a complicated 
system of digestive organs. Examine the vegetable world. 
Here we see life, under a new form; but still preserved and 
sustained by assimilation, by a kind of circulation and respira- 
tion, by excretion, by absorption, and by the actual conversion 
of nutriment into the solids of the vegetable body. Here, too, 
are to be found admirable mechanical contrivances. Witness 
the pitcher plant of the East, a plant on which grow a kind of 
natural pitchers, or tankards, holding from a pint to a quart of 
pure water, which is prevented from evaporating in dry weather 
by the close shutting of the lid of the pitcher; and when the 
pitcher becomes full, and requires additional support, a hook 
which grows behind the lid seizes on a neighbouring tendril 
and holds by it. 


Hoppvwvs. 


DILIGENCE. 


May's industry cannot be successful without God’s blessing, 
and God's blessing is not bestowed without man’s industry. 
The Lord's providential visits are never granted to loiterers. 
Moses, David, and the Shepherds of Bethlehem were all keep- 
ing their flocks, and Gideon was at his threshing floor when 
God's revelations were made to them. How is slothfulness 
exposed, condemned, branded, in God's book. Let a man have 
ever so good a knowledge of his business—let him begin with 
the advantage of capital, connexions, and situation—vet if he 
be of an indolent or self-indulgent habit—a late riser—a lover 
of pleasure—a gossipping neighbour—a zealous political parti- 
zan, more busy in reforming the state than in minding his own 
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concerns—he will soon furnish another evidence of the truth 
of Solomon’s words, “He becometh poor that dealeth with a 
slack hand.” 

Weigh well, then, young men, the import of that momentous 
word, “Diligence.” You remember the anecdote of Demos- 
thenes, who, on being asked the first grace of elocution, 
replied “Action.” The second? “Action.” The third? 
“ Action.” So if asked, “ What is the first qualification of a 
successful tradesman ?"’ I answer, “ Diligence.” The second? 
“Diligence.” The third? “Diligence.” Write it on your 
hearts. Keep it ever before youreyes. Let it be ever sounding 
in your ears. Let it be said of you, as was affirmed of that 
memorable and holy missionary, Henry Martyn, when he was 
at college. “ That he was known as the man who never lost an 
hour.”—James’s Young Man's Friend. 


“TT MEANS ME.” 


NOTHING shows more clearly the sovereignty of God’s grace 
than those apparent contingencies by which the great work of 
conversion is often brought about. No sooner does Paul leave 
the shores of Anatolia, and cross over to Philippi, than his 
message opens the heart of Lydia of Thyatira. His first 
European convert is a.woman of Asia. In our own day 
instances of the same kind are not wanting. Dr. Reed mentions 
the case of an aged individual, who, for more than three score 
years and ten, had been indifferent to religion, but who, during 
a visit of only three days to the neighbourhood, was led to 
visit his chapel; heard the Word and believed. 

“She was, says he, “drawing to the close of life, and in the 
confirmed neglect of religion, after many struggles with her 
own conscience. She was visiting her daughter, who resided 
in the vicinity of Wycliffe Chapel for two or threo days. Her 
daughter pressed her to go with her in the evening, when the 
second of a series of sermons, to the unconverted, was preached. 
She came. The text was read, “I gave her space to repent and 
she repented not.” It was to her asa voice from heaven. “J¢ 
means me,” she said, “it means me!” She was full of distress 
during the night of the following day. In the evening she 
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came to me, still full of distress. The Word of God pierced 
her heart, and it was sharper than any two-edged sword, 
Again she exclaimed, “ It means me! Itmeansme! It was 
not your voice, sir; it was the voice of God. He has given me 
space to repent, and I repented not.” I never witnessed a 
deeper sense of sin, nor more brokenness of heart on its account 
in the first exercises of Christian life. I heard all she wished 
to say, and gave the best counsels I could, and directed her to 
see me again. 

“ Once more she came from the distance of her house; but it 
was the last time. That interview gave me much pleasure. She 
sickened after this; and having lingered some weeks in weak- 
ness and suffering, she was called to another life. One of my 
deacons gave her kind attention to the last ; and he has assured 
conviction of her sincere repentance and faith in Christ. She 
was not spared publicly to profess his name on earth; but we 
trust that she is “written amongst the living in Jerusalem.” 
She seemed to have been brought on a visit of three days to 
this neighbourhood for the purpose of her conversion before 
she died, after having lived seventy-two years in negligence of 


the means of salvation.. “ Is not this a brand plucked out of 
the fire ?” 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN WITNESS. 


WovLD you know the qualifications of a physician, you will 
doubtless inform yourself of his country, of the universities in 
which he has studied, and examine the testimonials by which 
he is recommended; but when he shall come and speak of your 
most occult ailments, and define to you all the symptoms of 
your malady, when he shall tell you of feelings, of which, 
though vaguely felt, you had the conscious reality, and 
especially when he administers to your lips the only medicine 
which has ever given you relief. Oh! then, would not such 
experience bespeak his skill far better than his diplomas. 

Well, this is the advice which we venture to give to all those 
of our readers who have acquired any knowledge of sacred 
criticism —Read the Bible, study the Bible in itself, and for 
itsef; inquire if you will, where it has taken degrees, and in 
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what schools its writers have studied, but come to its conso- 
lations like a sick man, eager to be cured; take as much pains 
to understand its wordg as you would to understand its cre- 
dentials, its history, and its language; and then not only will 
you be cured (which is not here the question) but you will be 
enlightened ;—* He that healed me, said unto me, ‘ Take up thy 
bed and walk.’” ‘Whether he be a sinner or no, I know not; 
one thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see.” 

The author would here remark that he had a thirst for 
apologetical books during his early studies; that Abbadie, 
Leslie, Huet, Turrettin, Grotius, Littleton, Jennings, Rein- 
hardt, and Chalmers, where the authors whom he habitually 
read; and that amidst a thousand doubts he was eventually 
convinced and satisfied only by the word of Scripture itself, 

Scripture is its own witness—not only by its assertions, but 
by its effects, such as light, heat, life, and health; for its rays 
bring health, life, heat, and life. It may be proved to me by 
accurate calculations, that at this moment the sun ought to be 
above the horizon; but what need have I of this, if my eyes 
behold it, and my frame is animated by its genial beams?— 
Gaussen. 


PRACTICAL MATERIALISM. 


BEWARE of practical materialism. There is a theoretic 
materialism amongst us. There are men and books which deny 
the existence of spirit, and regard all life as mere organized 
matter. You are perhaps afraid of that; you argue furiously 
against it, and brand its advocates with infamous stigmas. I 
share your repugnance to it; but I participate not in your 
fears. An unsound theory can be shivered by argument: and 
a theory which clashes with the instinctive beliefs of humanity 
is too impotent to awaken rational alarm. But the materialism 
before which I confess my spirit cowers is that of professing 
Christians—the materialism that holds spirit in its creed—that 
prays for spirit in its prayers—that appropriates to itself the 
devoutest language of the Spiritual Book ; but which gives to 
matter its chief sympathy, thought, labor and time. It is that 
which holds in theory that the sources of true greatness and 
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| happiness are within the soul itself; but whose practical aim is 


to extract both from matter. It is that which with solemn face 
will say that “one soul is of more valte than the whole world,’ 
and will grudge one day in any attempt to rescue a lost one ; 
but readily devotes long years, and compasses sea and land in 
order to get gain. This is the huge sin not merely of our 
country, but of our churches. It is swallowing up all that is 
spiritual in human thought and feeling—it is veiling the Great 
Eternity from men.—Rev. D. Thomas's New Year's Address. 


CEnguiries and Correspondence, 


NEW ENQUIRIES. 


Hereticks. 


Dear Sin,—We find in Titus iii. 10, the following words: “A 
man that is an heretick, after the first and second admonition reject.” 
Supposing we are acquainted with an heretic, and find that after 
admonishing him two, three, or even more times, he continues in- 
different, are we to give up that man as hopeless ? 
Your's very truly, 


Wituiam §. 


Psalm ii. 9.— Revelation ii 27. 


Stx,—Will you permit me to apply to you for the solution of a 
difficulty which has beset me ? 

In Peaim ii. 9, it is written, “Thou shalt break them with a rod 
of iron ;”"—the original Hebrew word used, expressing, as I under- 
stand, shivering into atoms—utterly destroying. Now, in Revela- 
tion ui. 27, John quotes this very passage, but in doing so, uses & 
Greek word, simply signifying to shepherd or rule over with a rod of 
iron, in allusion to a shepherd's crook,—one text implying destrue- 


tsom ; the other, care. How can this apparent contradiction be 
explained ? 
Dublin. 


— 
TRUE WORTH. 


THE value of every man consists in wha 
Arabic Prover). 
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Poetry. 
POETRY. 


CHANTREY’S SNOW-DROPS. 
In LicHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


MaRVELs of sleep, grown cold! 
Who hath not longed to fold, 
With pitying grief, forgetful of their bliss, 
Those cherub forms that lie 
With none to watch them nigh, 
Or touch the silent lips with one warm human kiss ? 


What! they are left alone 
All night with graven stone, 
Pillars and arches that above them meet ; 
While through those windows high 
The journeying stars can spy, 
And dim blue moonbeams drop on their uncovered feet! 


Oh cold! Yet look again; 

There is a wandering vein 

Trac’d in the hand where those white snow-drops lie. 
Letther rapt dreamy smile, 
The wondering heart beguile, 

That almost thinks to hear a calm contented sigh. 


What silence dwells between 

Those sever'd lips serene, 

Revealing how her dream most sweetly flows! 
What trance-like peace is shed 
On the reclining head, 

And c’en on listless feet what languor of repose ! 


Angels of peace and love, 
Lean towards her from above, 


And talk with her of sweet and wondrous things ; 
Tell of the golden gate 
That, opened wide, doth wait 

And shadow her dim sleep with their celestial wings. 
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Hearing of that blest shore, 
She thinks on earth no more, 
Contented to forego this wintry land : 
Yet turns, with meek caress, 
The sister form to press, 
And hold the snow-drops pale that blossom in her hand. 


Lay thy head down in peace, 

And take thy fill of ease, 

As on a pillow well beseeming it; 
Thou hast nor thought nor care, 
But to rest calmly there, 


Nor rouse thy sleepy eyes from that long dreaming fit. 


But on the other face 

Broodeth a mournful grace, 

She had foreboding thoughts beyond her years 
As, sinking to this sleep, 
She saw her mother weep, 


And could not lift her hand to dry those heart-sick tears. 


To turn her dying head, 
Or fold her little sister nearer to her breast. 
Yet this is faintly told, 
On features fair and cold— 


As if with sleep oppress'd 


Those eyes to their | 
repose ! 
ae declines the placid brow! 
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Could not—but failing, lay, 
: Sighed her young life away, | 
And let her arm drop down in listless rest, | 
Too weary, on that bed 
A look of calm of regret, 
c ed her to her rest, | 
And in an endless dream her mother watch'd her yet. 
“I have wept much to-day, 
a “ And felt some bitter pains, but they are over now.” * 
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Sleep! There are left below 
Many who pine to go— 
Many who lay it to their chast’ned souls 
That gloomy days draw nigh, 
And they are blest who die, 
For this green world grows worse the longer that she rolls. 


And even I, who know 
But little of its woe, © 
Can take from other hearts intomy own — 
Reflected griefs, that bring 
With every tear they wring, 
Knowledge that love must seek for peace in heaven alone.— 
A Rhyming Chronele. 
GOD'S ARMY. 
THE soldiers in God’s army do not wear. . 
The golden tinsel, or the waving plume; . 
No blood-stained banner do they proudly rear, . 
No haughty mien of conquerors assume : 
The worldly warriors’ gauds are counted dross, 
By all who fight the battles of the Cross. 
The soldiers in God’s army do not bear 
Guns, swords and spears, the. weapons of rude strife ; 
No worldly glory tempts them on to dare 
The foeman’s fury, reckless of their life ; 
The glorious triumphs that their warfare yields, 
Are gained by nobler means, on nobler fields. 
The soldiers in God’s army do not go... 
By tens of thousands o'er the frighted earth— 
Marking their way with cruelty and woe,. | 
Pillage and rapine, bloodshed, fire and dearth : 
They march alone, and all their ways are fraught 
With peace and love, great truth and mighty thought. 
The soldiers in God’s army have no fears . » 
To meet the hosts of error--though no sound — 
Of drum or clarion fall upon their ears, 
The swelling clangour of the strife to drown : 
Onward they go, and silently proclaim 
Théir country’s cause, and their Great Captain's name. 
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Poetry. 


The soldiers in God's army are not paid | | 
With glittering stars, or heaps of sordid gold ; 


No shouts of praise by frantic mobs are made, 
No deeds of theirs by martial music told: : 

They only hear—life’s latest victory won— : 

Their heavenly Captain’s voice pronounce “ Well done.” 

The soldiers in God’s army—when their last ; 


Of this life’s warfare is for ever o’er— 
Forget the toils and dangers they have passed 


In rest and peace, and joy for evermore— | ; 
Where heaven's eternal arches ever ring ; 
With shouts of praise to their triumphant king. ; 
A soldier in God’s army wouldst thow be ? | 


Then put thee on the uniform of Love ; 
Strive thou to make the Mind’s dark captives free, 
And point the wanderer to a rest above. 
, Combat with Error, Ignorance and Sin, 
And seek by Wisdom new recruits to win. 


Eversden. AtByn IVANHOE. 


PSALM CXLVII. 
Scn and moon, praise ye the Lord! 
Winds that still fulfil his word ; 
Ye that walk in darkness—stars, 
Distant Neptune, nearer Mars; 
Lightnings, flashing o’er the sky, 
That to do his bidding fly 
Swifter far than eagle’s wings, 
Glorify the King of Kings! 
All ye tenants of the earth 
Praise the God that gave you birth; 
Sing, ye mountains! and ye hills! 
Join the chorus little rills; 
Birds and beasts your anthems raise, 
Crown’d with man’s sublimer lays; 
Angels, tune your golden strings 
To the hymn all nature sings, 
Until heaven’s portals broad 
Echo, “Praise be to the Lord.” A. M. E. 
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TO A FRIEND RECENTLY ENTERED INTO THE 


MINISTRY. 


Go forth, unawed by fear of man, 
And let thy voice be heard; 

Unfold Salvation’s glorious plan, 
And fully “preach the Word.” 


Ambassador of Christ, proclaim 
The message of thy Lord; 

Be faithful—more than earthly fame 
Shall be thy bright reward. 


Dwell much upon Redeeming love— 
Hard hearts that ne’er have felt 
One quickening impulse from above, 
Beneath that theme will melt. , 
Bid wanderers no longer roam; 
The prodigal recall; 
Assure them in their Father’s home, 
There “yet is room” for all. 


Plead with each weary soul to flee 
At once to Christ for rest; 

Tell them what love and sympathy 
Glow in his pitying breast. 

Rightly the word of truth divide, 
To each their portion give; 

Exalt the Saviour crucified, 
Bid sinners “look and live.” 

Oh “feed the flock” with food divine, 
Glorify Jesus here; 

So shall the crown of life be thine, 
When he shall re-appear. C. C. 


PSALME CXXYV. 
(By Sir Philip Sidney.) 
As Sion standeth, very firmly steadfast, 
Never once shaking; soe on high Jehova 
Who his hope buildeth, very firmly steadfast 
Ever abideth. 
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As Salem braveth, with her hilly bullwarkes 

Roundly enforted ; soe the Great Jehova 

‘Closeth his servantes, as a hilly bullwark; 
Ever abiding. 


Though tirantes’ hard yoke with a heavy pressure 
Wring the just shoulders, but a while it holdeth 
Lest the best minded, by too hard abusing, 

Bend to abuses. 


As the well-workers, soe the right beleevers, 

Lord! favour, further; but a vaine deceiver 

Whose wryed footing not aright directeth 
Wandreth in error. 


Lord! hym abjected set among the number 

Whose doings lawlesse study bent to mischiefe, 

Mischief expecteth ; but upon thy chosen 
Peace be for ever! 


IMPROMPTU ON xii. 1. 


In the Spring-time of life, 
While all things are gay, 
Prepare for the Winter 
That hastes on its way. 


Believe in the Saviour, 
And make him your guide, 
And He will care for you 
Whatever betide. 


His love in your sorrow, 
Your Spirit will cheer ; 
And He will smile sweetly 
When all things are drear. 


And then, in the regions 
Of glory above, 

A spring-time for ever 
Of bliss you shall prove. 


3 FE 52 B. H. C 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE: 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


MARCH, 1852. 


CORRA LINN. 


Our engraving this month is copied from a pleasant 
little work entitled ‘‘ Stories of Scotland,” by Mrs. Geldart, 
which also furnishes the substance of the following 
description. 

There are three falls made by the Clyde, the chief of 
which, Corra Linn, is so called from a tradition that Corra, 
daughter of an ancient Scottish king, was drowned in it. 
The river does not descend in an unbroken sheet of water, 
but is precipitated eighty-four feet, when two ledges of 
rock break it, as may be seen in the engraving; but of the 
beauty and richness of the foliage, the grand effect of the 
sun upon the glittering spray, and the sound of the 
cataract, it is impossible to conceive an idea, 


THE CROOK AND THE CROSS. 


A youNnG damsel sat poring over an antiquated copy of 
Foxe’s Martyrology. She had passed that morning, for the first 
time, through Smithfield and St. Paul’s Church-yard; and a 
few graphic details from her papa at the right time, and in the 
right place, had summoned to the mind’s eye, the grim days 
of persecution, when Bibles blazed at St. Paul’s Cross, and holy 
men of God fed the fires of Smithfield. 
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Laura had only just begun to feel interested in religion, 
and when she seriously contemplated the momentous subject 
of eternity, she became desirous of an assured hope of ever- 
lasting happiness ; so that on reading of the support and conso- 
lation experienced by those sufferers for righteousness’ sake, who 
laid down their lives, rather than deny their Redeemer, she al- 
most wished, that she too might have had an opportunity of 
being a martyr, as the sure and certain means of reaching hea- 
ven; and she looked round on the comfortable parlor, half re- 
gretting, that it was not, the scanty dimensions of the famous 
“Tittle Fase” of the Lollards; or the desolate cave of the 
hunted Waldense. Indeed, she rather meditated a course of 
voluntary hardship, which should place her outward circum- 
stances more on a par with these outcasts, but shrank from the 
remark and questioning this might excite. Like the Indian 
devotee she would gladly have attempted to purchase the sal- 
vation of her soul, by the mortification of the body ; or after the 
fashion of modern earthly saints, have pretended to subdue the 
lusts of the flesh by ostentatious humility; or efface the stain 
of sin from the heart, by self-inflicted penance. These projects 
were cherished for weeks and months, till she read in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, our Saviour’s explicit direction, “ When 
ye fast, be not as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance; for they 
disfigure their faces that they may appear unto men to fast. 
Verily I’say unto you they have their reward,” in the popular 
applause and admiration. In St Paul's epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, also, Laura read, “Though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” “So,” she re- 
flected, “the martyr’s fate is no certain earnest of the martyr’s 
crown !” 

Ah, little reck the young enthusiasts of modern security, 
what hard trials were the cruel mockings of by-gone days, 
when parents turned against the children, and children against 
the parents. Special grace was needed for such woe, and 
gratefully do we thank God and take courage, for the aid 
vouchsafed our forefathers! 

i What shall I do to be saved ?”’ was still Laura’s most absorb- 
ing enquiry ; and though the answer was ready written for her 
in the Bible, she observed it not, but devised almost as many 
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schemes for obtaining this great end, as any ignorant hea- 
then, 

The missionary mectings drew on, and Laura listened with 
breathless interest to the perils and labours of those devoted 
evangelists who venture abroad into the strong holds of Satan, 
and spending and being spent as the messengers of good tidings, 
enter into the kingdom, amidst the congratulation of angels, 
and the approving “ Well done!” of the Lord of the harvest. 
“ This, then,” thought Laura, “is the acceptable service of the 
present day ; would that I could be a missionary, and share the 
apostolic labors and rewards of this noble band!” For a season 
she read nothing but missionary records and biographies, and 
every other subject was uninteresting, every other pursuit 
beneath her attention; so that her family and friends found 
themselves rather neglected, and many little household duties 
overlooked, which used to be punctually and cheerfully per- 
formed. Her junior brothers and sisters wondered why they 
missed their pleasant play-fellow, and cheerful, lively, instruc- 
tress, who made lessons as interesting as story books. Even 
the Sabbath-school-class felt a difference; the teacher’s thoughts 
seemed far away from them, and instead of listening to their 
questions on Scripture difficulties, or helping them to endure 
their youthful hardships, they heard long stories of various 
forms of idol worship, in distant regions, whose very names 
were as a dead letter to these poor children! 

Laura was not happy; she felt herself a cypher in the vine- 
yard—an idler in green pastures; she was in fact too absorbed 
in future possibilities, to attend to present certainties—was 
building castles in the air, while letting the ground around 
lie fallow ; she was wasting her energies upon theoretic plans of 
usefulness, yet hiding her actual talent in a napkin; while she 
fancied there was but one way in which she could minister 
to the Lord! 

She set about learning Hebrew and Greek, that she might be 
the better prepared to translate the Scriptures into any dialect 
of savage tribes among whom she hoped her days would 
time be passed; and meditated the persuasive tracts which 
should bring unanswerable conviction of the truth of her 
mission. 
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But all this time real events were placing her in a very 
different position. Her papa suddenly died, and pecuniary 
affairs rendered her occupation of the missionary field less 
probable than ever, while the ample leisure she had hitherto 
enjoyed, must now be engrossed by personal attention to those 
indispensable “ nothings ” upon which the comfort and respect- 
ability of a domestic establishment are sodependent. Happily, 
her attention was at this juncture arrested by a sensible paper 
entitled “ Here and Now,”* setting forth the fact, that present 
duties well performed in the lot where God has placed us, are 
as acceptable in His sight as the great sacrifices to which he 
has aforetime summoned an apostle or a martyr. 

Laura’s countenance underwent so great a change while 
perusing this paper, that her mamma remarked it, and begged 
to hear the argument which seemed so deeply interesting. 
Laura read it aloud, and then reverted to her walk through 
Smithfield, detailing her mental experience since, and adding— 

“Now, dear mamma, I begin to see, that all the while I was 
coveting these painful honors, I have, perhaps, omitted the very 
duties appointed me in a more retired sphere.” 

“It is a very common mistake, my love,” replied her mother, 
“for young people to say in effect, ‘Please let me do this or 

that,’ instead of the simple enquiry, ‘ Lord, what wilt thou have 


me to do! 


“Ah! that is just it!” exclaimed Laura, “I have disliked 
going into society with you and papa, even though it was 
always among Christian friends, whose talents and learning 
they were ever ready to bestow upon my improvement; and 
the books, dear papa used to charge me to read, were all dis- 
tasteful unless about martyrs and missionaries.” 

“And yet, Laura, you might have gained spiritual as well 
as intellectual benefit in the company we then frequented, and 
might, perhaps, have acted a missionary part in interesting 
some young friend upon the subject of religion, who had never 
thought of it personally before. If you were to read the Tract 
Society's Reports, or to listen to the details of our candidates 
for church fellowship, you would learn how many heathens in 
Britain ” have first been awakened by Christian associates at 


° Youths’ Magazine for 1832, p. 378. 
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home. The books of general literature your dear papa recom- 
mended, would have furnished your mind more throughly with 
weapons of defence for the gospel. The discoveries of true 
science have done much to undermine blind submission to 
oriental superstition. Then your Sabbath-school class, you | 
know, was a little congregation waiting to hear the message of 
salvation from your lips, and you might act the part of an 
evangelist in some cottage district, where the vicious need 
reclaiming, and many a poor saint needs encouragement under 
a fire of persecution from which you are happily screened, but 
which often hardly presses upon the Lord’s flock in the midst 
of ungodly relatives, and the profane and filthy conversation of 
the debased crowds among whom they are forced to dwell.” 

“That must be something like martyrdom, I think, mamma.” 

‘“ Almost worse ; for the martyr, amidst his bodily tortures, 
was usually condemned to a solitary dungeon, where the pre- 
sence of God was uninterrupted, and the passage, by fiery 
chariot or the river of blood, was of brief duration, compared to 
the starvation and ill usage inflicted upon many a wife and 
child, unseen by any eye but that of the sufferer’s God.” 

“ Poor things!” sighed Laura, “how much I pity them, and 
should like to relieve them !” 

“You can pray for them, commending all such as are op- 
pressed, to a righteous judge, who will not forget their cry; but 
every Christian has something to endure. The Saviour himself 
says, “ Whosoever will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me.” 

“To take up the cross is just what I so want to do! I should 
fee] honoured in that.” 

‘“ But in every repetition of this direction it must be observed, 
that the follower of Jesus is to act in prescribed order: and 
first of all should do as Christ did—‘ deny himself!’ This is 
sometimes a far more difficult duty, and when called upon to 
bear the cross daily, it requires grace for an ambitious mind to 
be contented with the little ‘crook in the lot,’ which is to 
restrain our wanderings, and afford a test of our love to - 
Saviour.” 

“I do not quite understand you, mamma.” 

“ Your own case will explain my meaning, dear. You are 
not called to any great or extraordinary effort in God’s cause 
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now, whatever may be your future lot; but you have a number 
of little duties to fulfil,—little exercises of Christian zeal; 
little acts of self-denial, where indulgence in tempting pleasures 
would be incompatible with Scripture precept ; little provoca- 
tions and annoyances to endure in the meckness of the gospel 5 
little pains to bear with patience ; little troubles to meet with 
submission, as thoso of divine permission or appointment; and 
all these little crooks, (for they are scarcely important enough 
to be rekoned crosses), require the self-denial the Saviour 
mentions,” 

“T wonder how {t is, mamma,” continued Laura, “ that it is 
go much more diffleult to bear all these little crooks properly, 
than to meet the trials of the martyr ?” 

“We have never experienced the trial of martyrdom, my 
dear Laura, and are therefore not qualified to judge which may 
"be the harder; but if‘thou hast run with the footmen and they 
have wearied thee, how wilt thou contend with the horsemen ;’ 
and if wearied and faint in our minds with the mere contradic- 


tion of sinners, there is poor prospect that we should be able to 
resist unto blood.” 

“Then do you think, mamma, that nobody would bear the 
trials of a missionary or a martyr, unless they can bear their 
common daily trials properly first ®” said Laura. 

“Tam not so sure of that, my dear; for itis not at all un- 
common for persons who have been very deficient in their 
minor trials, to have exhibited unexpected fortitude and sub- 
mission under real great hardships °” 


“How very strange! What can be the reason of that, 
mamma ?” 

“ The most obvious explanation is, that great trials have been 
met and sustained in a spirit of prayer and faith; while the 
smaller ones have been deemed too insignificant to require 
divine assistance ; yet He who ‘ maintains our soul in life,’ has 
promised also to ‘keep our feet from falling,’ and our ‘ eyes from 
tears,’ if we call upon Him in time of need. Many Christians 
deprive themselves of much help and comfort, by thus neglect- 
ing in everything to make known their requests to God.” 

“But mamma,” continued Laura, “ when I review the small 
items of one day's occupation, they seem too trivial and uniform 
to pray about; yet, to be sure, there is a great difference to. 
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one’s temper and happiness, whether these small items all go 
right or wrong; perhaps my pupils are froward, or I do not 
fecl quite well, or a little source of pleasure or supply fails, and 
I am discouraged and feel life a wearisome pilgrimage.” 

“Well, my dear,” replied her mamma, “ suppose you had 
sought your heavenly Father's influence upon your pupils and 
yourself; perhaps they would have been. more teachable, and 
yourself more ready to act as the servant of God, in meekneoss 
instructing those that oppose themselves; and with regard to 
pecuniary supplies, Ile who feedeth the young ravens when 
they cry, has ample means of filling your purse, when it ro- 
quires replonishing ; and we are taught only to look for daily 
neecssaries—not luxuries! That earthly cares are intended 
for heavenly discipline is sufficiently evident, from God's oft 
repeated assurance to the Israelites, that they were led through 
the wilderness to humble and prove them; and those who re- 
cognize God's hand in every minute event of life, will feel that 
the ‘rod’ of correction, as well as the ‘staff’ of support, 
are both alike calculated to comfort the pilgrim; the gentle 
touch of the shepherd’s crook, restraining or guiding the 
happy flock, who are led safely to a city of eternal habitation.” 

“IfI could but be sure that my small affairs were under 
God’s care, I should feel quite contented with whatever hap- 
pened to me, but He is so great a being ”—and Laura paused. 

“ Tlis infinite majesty is such, my dear girl, that the greatest 
events must appear as insignificant to him, as the tiniest an- 
noyance that disconcerts us, yet the Scripture teaches that he 
notices the fall of a sparrow, and clothes the lilies of the field, 
and therefore will not neglect you, O! you of little faith.” 

“Tam glad I have talked to you, mamma, I will try and 
seek higher assistance, and then I hope I shall be more useful.” 

“ As the little captive maid said to her Syrian master, ‘If 
bidden to do some great thing, would not my lord do it? so 
do you meet your every day’s difficulties, in a missionary 
spirit, my love—your every day's trials, with a martyr’s resig- 
nation; bear patiently the little crook he has given you now, 
and should a real cross be added, or great occasions of serving 


Christ be appointed you in future years, you will be better 


prepared by present discipline to fulfil your Lord’s will.” 
E. Ww. P. 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LIFE. 


Ir is very wonderful to see the resignation of the poor, and 
the quiet submission of so many of them to their lot. 

I have often been amazed at the contentment of those who, 
according to the graphic saying, “ Live from hand to mouth,”— 
still more at the composure of some who, when out of work 
from illness, or some other cause, will moralize on their own 
condition, and point with compassion to others still worse off 
than themselves. How often have I heard one or other of my 
parents say, “ This is a hard winter: I am afraid you are very 
much straitened with your large family ?” 

“ Well,” the answer would be, “certainly it ts hard; but 
then, sir, you see, all the gifts come in the winter.” 

“ What wages does your husband earn ?” 

“Why, he has earned but 4s. 6d. the last four weeks, by 
reason Mr. ——, can only keep the men on three days in the 
week.” 

“Can you get on with 4s. 6d. a week ?” 

“No, sir, we're forced to run up a score at the baker’s; but, 
deary me! sir, what can poor folks expect, such a hard frost 
as this ?” 

“Their submission to inevitable poverty is wonderful; but 
when we see them extend the same indifference to proposals 
for improving their condition, if those proposals involve change, 
or personal exertion in some new form to the one they are 
accustomed to, long journies, or the necessity for consideration 
and thought, it is impossible not to feel that poverty bringing 
with it, as it so often does, ignorance and dulness of intellect, 
is the greatest and most stubborn bar to its own removal. 

We know that “the poor shall never cease out of the land ;” 
but it really does sometimes appear, as if they themselves were 
bent upon keeping this prophecy constantly fulfilled. But I 
must not moralize; my tale, or rather my simple narrative, shall 
be its own moral. 

You must know, then, that beyond my father’s garden is a 
wild shrubbery, thickly planted with lauristinus, shrubs, syca- 
more, planes, maple trees, and larches. In my childhood, & 
Winding path led through it, till it sloped down rather abruptly 
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to the brink of a stream about three feet wide. This stream, 
which was not very deep, formed the boundary between the 
shrubbery and the field, and not far from it, in the thickest 
part of the shrubbery, and as gardener called it, “ blinded 
and smothered in them trees,” stood a substantial root-house, 
with plastered walls, a real door that would lock, and two small 
glass windows. It was the joy of my childhood to decorate 
the place with shells, bits of colored glass, peacock’s feathers, 
gay pebbles, and anything else that I thought would make it 
a gorgeous and desirable summer palace. There, also, I had two 
wooden stools, a table, some nests which gardener had given 
me, my tools, and a good deal of other property of inestimable 
value in my eyes; but scarcely worth mentioning, if things are 
only worth what they will fetch. 

When I was twelve years old, my two cousins came to spend 
the autumn with us: for the first fortnight, we had holidays, 
and we spent nearly all day playing in and about this root- 
house. It was the end of September; the most delightful 
weather possible ; the sun shone from morning till night, but 
the leaves were turning and falling very early, for I well 
remember the thick layer of plane and sycamore leaves we 
used to tread under foot, and the quantities of fir cones and 
horse-chesnuts we collected during that happy fortnight. 

Our old gardener, who was quite a character in his way, was 
generally very good natured to us, but when he was displeased, 
he had a trick of muttering to himself which we well under- 
stood: if we had been running over his newly raked borders, 
meddling with his hand-glasses, or bearing off his tools for our 
own purposes, we were sure to be assailed with this muttering, 
together with a half-articulated warning that he should tell 
our ’ Pa of us. 

As we had kept very much out of his way, and just at that 
time, had clear consciences with respect to this much-injured 
individual, we were rather surprised whenever we passed to be 
greeted with his grumbling, as well as with various portentous 
shakes of the head. 

At last, one particularly fine day, when we wanted to make 
a feast in the root-house, and petitioned him to give us each a 
Burgundy pear, and a few filberts. we were surprised to be 
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met with a stern refusal, and a remark that we ought not to 
have done such things, for we know’d better. 

“Done what things?” we exclaimed, strong in conscious 
innocence. 

“Tf it had been a matter of a few young onions, or halfa 
dozen pears and apples, I'd have scorned to say a word,” pro- 
ceeded gardencr, with some vehemence; “but I can’t stand 
this here,—no, that I can’t;’ and so saying, he began to dig 
again with all his might, while we stood staring at him in 
mute surprise. | 

Presently he stopped, and broke out afresh in a burst of 
virtuous indignation— 

“Do I grudge the fruit and vedgeables to the children; bless 
‘em? No: don't I take a pride and a pleasure in saving up 
the best for ‘em? but three big coweumbers, and a heap of 
turnip parings as big as my hat! Why it’s frightful. It’s 
enough to kill °em—I must tell their "Pa, I really must.” 

“Why, gardener! gardener! you don’t think we cat the raw 
turnips—the dirty raw turnips ?’’ we all exclaimed in a breath. 

“If you don’t cat ‘em, what do you pare ’em for?” said 
gardener, surprised at this complete denial. 

“ Pare them? pare turnips ?” 

“ Bless the children! why, yes—pare ’em to be sure; who 
else would pare "em in the shrubbery, and fling the peel and 
skins behind the root-house ?” " 

Upon this hint, off we all ran to the root-house, and gardener 
ran after us. There, as he had said, ina heap at the back of 
it, lay as many turnip and carrot parings as would have filled 
his hat, besides quantities of cucumber skins and onion peels 
and leaves. 

“Now, if you children did not go for to do this,” said 
gardener, “T call it a most extrornary fact.” 

We all declared our innocence, whereupon he muttered to 
himself for some time, declared he would tell his master : gave 
us the fruit we had asked for, and walked off to his digging in 

the garden. 

That very evening, about half-past eight o'clock, I suddenly 
remembered that we had left out on the steps of the root-house, 

two books of immense value—one of them, my own property; 
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the other belonging to my cousin,Anne. We were up in the 
nursery when I.made this discovery, and both my cousins were 
loud in their lamentations. For be it known to you, readers, 
that these were no ordinary books—one of them was a 
Robinson Crusoe, bound in red morocco, and adorned with 
pictures and gilding; the other, was bound in green: it was a 
copy of “ Christian Missions to Heathen Lands.” My father 
had caused it to be interleaved for me with blank pages, upon 
which pages I had pasted quantities of prints and woodcuts, 
and spent many a happy afternoon in painting them, with 
colours from my own paint-box, 

How many a striped tiger—how many a missionary with 
extremely red cheeks, and a yellow straw hat, was now 
exposed to the nightly dew! How many a literally Red 
Indian (for I painted this tribe with pure lake) might now be 
spoiled! How many a grim idol, doubly grim now my paint- 
brush had touched it—how many an Eastern chief, and carved 
canoe, might now, in the damp, be curling up its fair 
proportions ! 

It was grievous to think of the risk; yet when I petitioned 
Matilda to go into the shrubbery, and feel her way in the dark 
to the root-house, I knew there was little chance of her 
consenting. 

“What! go out at this time of night, miss?” she said, “and 
me, so often laid up with the toothache; I wonder you can 
think of such a thing ?” 

‘Then I shall go and ask cook or Mary,” I answered; and 
forthwith I ran down into the kitchen, where I found the two 
servants sitting together at work. 

“ Me go out into that lonesome place, miss?” exclaimed 
cook, with a shiver—‘“ Me go out when it’s pitch dark ?” 

“ But, cook, you could easily find your way if you would feel 
the trees with your hands,” I replied, “and the night scems 
quite warm.” 

“TI wouldn’t do it if it was as much as my place was worth,” 
said cook, “I wouldn't go, not even if Mary would go 
with me.” 

“Nor I, neither,” said Mary, “a nasty lonesome place, where 
the wind moans in the trees just like Christians.” 
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it was of no use trying to persande ‘them, 4 


from the kitchen very much discomfited. 1 entered the litle 


paasege, Came to the row of pegs where our garden shawis 3 
hung, and before I well know what I was about, had taken ~~ 


down my own, thrown it over my head, and slipped the 
wooden bolt of the garden door. I locked out, it was as cock 
had said, an extremely dark night, but the air was quite warn, 
and nota leef seemed to be stirring. I shut the door behind 
me, and stepped on to the gravel walk : it was 20 dark that I 
could only jast see grass frum gravel, but I managed to keep 
in the path till I ran up against the trees which bordered the 


‘hand felt’ tha 

leaves I touched, came off in my hand; they were fleshy, plane 
leaves; at last, a Scotch Gr tree pricked me, and I turned dowi 
beside it, for I knew it grew at the side of the path. © ©" 
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ee place, I continually pushed myself against the trees, and twite 
rosemary me, 
‘was near the I 
I some larch 
etreaming from. the door and windows. Astonishment and . 
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myself’ candle stood the behind amd 


at my pictures: their dreas to the last degres wittthediend 
insufficient, they wore no begnets; but their forlotn: 
dropped out from under torn red handkerchich.: Presenties 
voice spoke from within, in obedience to whicli,: as it ecstiied, 
the elder girl flang Robinson Cresco” into her sisters lap) 


edged myself cautiondy in front of ten 


woman whose voice I had’ heard. . She eat with 
girls, though wretchedly clad, she was‘clean ; she ated. 


print gown, very thin and scanty, a grey cloak, ead 
cap—half a loaf of bread stood before her on the table; and she 
had a small bundle on her back, ‘which she presently untied, 
and taking out a wooden spoon, two or three kuives;andé 


tattered red shawl, proceeded to‘spread this last upon the 


then first observed that quiiitities of dry bem 
swept into one corner of the rovt-house, it 'was upon thse tht a 
the shaw! was spread, wad evident that the 
guests intended to spend the night there.’ it, a 

I remained rooted by kind of thecination to the apet while 


"The elder girl upon this; flung eway 


quicker; whet would you 


‘Upon the woman snatched ont 
trees: would me in another svcend; and 
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me wings, and I never stopped to look back till I was safe in 
the open garden, which I thought both airy and lightsome after 
the dense darkness and closeness of the shrubbery. Then 
I paused for a second, and hearing no sound but the tinkling 
voice of the stream, made straight for the house, over wet grass 
and soft borders, and never stopped to reflect that I had done 
wrong in going out at night without leave, till I had tried the 
garden-door and found it locked. 

There was a light in my grandfather's little study, and while 
I lingered near it, hesitating what to do, I looked up, and 
through the window on the staircase I observed the figure of 


‘Matilda. She was flying down stairs with a candle in her hand, 


and a face of the utmost consternation ; 1 saw her turn, and 
open the door of the study, and had no doubt she must have 
missed me, and as a last hope was seeking me there. 

She burst into the little room, but before she had time to un- 
fold her errand I reached it on the outside, saw my grandfather 
sitting at his desk, and my father standing on the rug trimming 
his lamp. They both started forward at sight of her white face, 
but at the same instant I tapped at the glass. She saw me, 
and ran to let me in. My grandfather took off his spectacles 
and stared when I entered with my shoes saturated with dew, 
and yellow leaves sticking to my hair and frock. 

Matilda’s vehemence and my plight astonished him, and he 
slowly shook his head with comical gravity, as if he would have 
said, “ Here's a fuss about nothing.” But my father knew very 
well that I must have been out without leave, and for some 
time too, or Matilda would not have been so much frightened ; 
but observing how wet I was, he summarily ordered me to be 
put to bed, and said he should hear more about this next morn- 
ing. At the moment I was too much abashed to say anything, 
but had no sooner laid my head on the pillow, than I remem- 
bered that my father ought to know of these people who were 
pitering and lodging about his premises. I soon heard my 
grandfather's step in the passage, and called to him till he 
entered, and then I told him what I had done, and having 
made a clear conscience forthwith fell asleep, and slept soundly 
till morning. 


It appears that my father and grandfather, upon receiving 
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my information, sallied forth and made their way very quietly 
to the root-house, where they had ample opportunity to verify 
all that I had said. 

The girls had kindled a small fire, which they could do with 
impunity so far from the house, and on such a dark night; a 
tin pot hung over this fire; they cut crusts of bread into it, and 
then shred in slices of turnip, onion, cucumber, and carrot, they 
then scooped their raw turnips quite hollow, and with them 
ladled out and devoured the unsavoury mess. Their appearance 
of poverty and wretchedness was so touching, that my father 
had not the heart to dislodge these houseless trespassers, but 
saw them put out their fire, and rake dead leaves over the ashes, 
and then retire into the root-house, lock the door, and put out 
the candle. 

“ They shall sleep in peace this one night wand he said to. 
my grandfather, as they retired—for from some of their random 
talk which he had overheard, it was evident that they had 
frequented the place at night for nearly a month. 

The next morning, while it was still dark, he walked down 
to the place, and again saw the light inside: the poor vagrants 
did not dare to kindle another fire, and were eating raw carrots 
by way of breakfast. Presently the door was opened, and my 
father walked up and confronted the woman. She stood as if 
petrified, but neither spoke nor attempted to get away. 

* Do yon know me ?” he enquired steadily. 

“Yes ;” said the womah, as boldly as himself, “and I 
reckon them told me a lie that said you was a good-hearted 
gentleman.” 

“Why do you reckon so?” enquired my father. “ If you 
think I feel no pity for your misery and want, though you have 
broken the laws of God and man, you are mistaken.” 

“Tt was the misery and want that made me do it,” said the 
woman, in a choking voice, “I haven't a friend in the world— 
not one; nor a roof to cover me, nor a place big enough any- | 
where for my foot to stand on.” As she spoke, she tried tomake — 
her tattered cloak fill the doorway. 

“T have seen your two daughters,” said my father, “it is 
useless your trying to conceal them, and I heard you say last 
night, that you had slept here for a month past.” 
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“Tt’s no good denying Ny repeated e woman, wringing 
her hands, “it was the misery and wantfthat made me do it, 
but oh, good gentleman, if you would but consider to forgive 
me this once.” 

“What if I would? would you and your daughters try to 
earn an honest livelihood?” 

“I'm always trying;” sobbed the woman, “and I’m nearly 
starved. I can’t get enough to eat cither with honest or dis- 
honest ways.” The heart-broken voice in which she said this, 
quite shocked my father. 

“But you can work ?” he proceeded, “and the girls can 
work ?” 

“ Work!” repeated the woman; there ai’nt no work to get, 
or folks won't give it to such as we.” 

“ How do you live, then ?” 

“ We tramp the country, and sell cottons and boot-laces; for 
three weeks afore we came here, we slept under haystacks.” 

“If I were willing to give you a chance of doing better—if I 
could trust you this once, and help you to some work and a 
lodging” — 

“ O sir, O good gentleman, I do assure you we'd bless you for 
ever; anything, sir, for honest victuals and a shelter.” 

This conversation and a good deal more, which I have for- 
gotten, my father repeated that morning at breakfast, and then 
followed a long discussion about these poor creatures, their 
misery, the theft they had committed, and what was to be done 
for them or with them. At length the matter ended by some 
work being found in the fields; and having made many pro- 
mises of amendment, they went to it, my father consenting to 
overlook the past, and give them a chance of retrieving their 
characters. 

But, my dear readers of the Youths’ Magazine, what a pity 
it is that the small size of your periodical, and the desire on 
your part for variety, makes it needful that this tale should 
suddenly break off for the present, just as you have got into 
the heart of it. The food for your minds must be minced up 
very small, which cannot be helped. Therefore if you have 
any curiosity to know what became of my heroine, wait till 
next month, and you shall be told by your faithful friend 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

I had scarcely reached the entrance-door of the Invalides, 
when I perceived by a movement among the veterans who were 
not on duty—for those in line stood as erect and as firm as 
they could,—that the object of their expectation was in view. 
Instead, however, of driving up to the Invalides, Prince Louis 
Napoleon descended from his carriage at the iron-gates, and I 
soon saw him, followed by a numerous staff advancing on foot 
along the road which traverses the garden, and which is about 
one hundred and sixty yards in length. As he approached me, 
I, of course, took off my hat, and without presuming to bow— 
many years ago, when he was in England, I had been slightly 
acquainted with him—I was standing uncovered with it in my 
hand, when, to my surprise, he was pleased to acknowledge me, 
with so much apparent good will and kindness, of which I had 
afterwards repeated proofs, that as soon as he passed, I quietly 
slipped among his staff, and with his procession, slowly marched 
on, I hardly knew were. After several turns and twists, of 
which there remains in my mind but a confused dreamy sort of 
recollection, I found myself walking up the aisle of a chapel, 
sixty feet high, the floor of which, two hundred and ten feet 
long, was covered with black cloth, between two rows of 
soldiers wearing their caps, and holding in their hands halberds, 
bearing a small tricolor-flag surmounted by crape. 

The prince, surrounded by the principal officers, took up his 
position on the left of the altar. Immediately above him, sus- 
pended from the roof was the great parasol of the Emperor of 
Morocco. For about two or three minutes he stood—and of 
course everybody else stood—perfectly upright. He appeared 
wrapt in thought, until, suddenly awakening from his medita- 
tions, he slightly bowed and sat down. In a few seconds, those 
immediately about him sat down too, and then, like a third 
echo, a rustle was heard, caused by everybody else sitting 
down. 

“ Portez vos armes!” exclaimed in a firm strong voice, the 
officer commanding the veterans, standing with their cocked 
hats a la Napoleon. The muffled drums rolled. The priests, 
congregated in a small square space, half way up the church, 
now began the service of High Mass, which, assisted by an 
organ, and also by a band, they performed with admirable 
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voices and great effect. On the rails of the altar there hung a 
great round wreath of immortelies, a foot and a half in diameter. 

The countenance of Prince Louis Napoleon throughout the 

whole ceremony, wore that mild, pensive expression, for which 
it is remarkable. As soon as the solemn requiem was over, he 
rose, and followed by his attendants, slowly walked down the 
aisle, and then, quitting the chapel, proceeded into the great 
court, three hundred and fifteen fect long by one hundred and 
ninety two broad, called the Cour d’Zonneur, in which I found 
assembled for review the whole of the veterans of the establish- 
ment, capable of standing in the ranks, in which they were 
already arranged. Above them, on the outside of the south 
side of the quadrangle, at the height of the second story, there 
stood, with folded arms, with a cocked-hat, placed crossways 
on his head, and with two or three circular wreaths of yellow 
“immortelles,” at his feet, a bronze-coloured colossal statue of 
Napoleon, twelve fect high, a fac-simile in plaster of that on 
the summit of the Place de Vendime. At any time it would 
have been to me a great enjoyment to witness this assemblage, 
but there was one circumstance which rendered it particularly 
interesting. On the anniversary of the death of Napoleon, the 
wreck of the great army who followed him with reckless enthu- 
siasm wherever he went, claim the privilege of appearing in 
the review which follows the requiem I had just witnessed, in 
the old fashioned, eccentric, and almost grotesque uniforms in 
which they had fought and been wounded. 

As Prince Louis Napoleon marched down the ranks of bright, 
intelligent, hazel eyes, that as he approached them, appeared 
to be re-animated for the moment, with pristine vigour; he oc- 
casionally stopped before any veteran, whose wounds, appear- 
ance, or history, made him particularly worthy of attention, 
and spoke to him. While he was so engaged, the contrast 
between his easy, pliant manner, and the straight, stiff, upright 
attitude of the veteran, of whose head nothing but the thin 
lips were seen to move, was very remarkable. 

As soon as Prince Louis Napoleon had finished his inspection, 
accompanied by his suite, he walked in procession through the 
— » and, ou cheers of “ Vive Napoleon!” he entered 

carmare, and drove oll.— Faggot of French Sticks. 
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‘DR. DODDRIDGE AND HIS DOG. 

Dr. Doddridge used to relate the following anecdote. A little 
girl had just been playing with a dog, and nursing it on her 
lap, as she sat on the old-fashioned window-seat. “And do you 
know,” she gravely asked, “ who made you?” A look of blank 
wonder from the questioned animal was, of course, all that 
followed. 

“Shame on you!” proceeded the young interrogator, with 
grave reproof—“ you, Dr. Doddridge’s dog, and not know who 
made you?” 

“Tf,” said the Doctor, on relating this story, “so much is 
expected from my dog, what may be expected from my stu- 
dents.” — Stoughton. 


COLONEL GARDINER. 


Amongst the visitors at Dr. Doddridge’s house,—at first most 
formidable to the children, but by and by the most revered of 
all, was a Scotch cavalry officer, With his Hessian boots and 
their tremendous spurs, sustaining the grandeur of his scarlet 
coat and powdered queue, there was something to youthful 
imagination very awful in the tall and stately hussar; and that 
awe was nowise abated when they got courage to look on his 
high forehead, with overhung grey eyes and weather-beaten 
cheeks, and when they marked his fine and dauntless air. And 
then it was terrible to think how many battles he had fought, 
and how in one of them a bullet had gone quite through his 
neck, and he had lain a whole night among the slain. But there 
* was a deeper mystery still. He had beon a very bad man once; 
and now he was very good; and he had seen a vision; and alto- 
gether with his strong Scotch voice, and his sword, and hig 
wonderful story, the most solemn visitant was this grave and | 
lofty soldier. But they saw how their father loved him, and how 
he loved their father. As he sat so erect in the square corner seat 
of the chapel, they could notice how his stern look would soften, 
and how his firm lip would quiver, and how a happy tear 
would roll down his deep lined face; and they heard him as he 
sang so joyfully the closing hymn, and they came to feel that 
the colonel must indeed be very good. 
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At last, after a long absence, he came to see their father, and 
stayed three days, and he was looking very sick and very old ; 
and the last night before he went away, their father preached a 
sermon in the house, and his text was “I will be with him in 
trouble: I will deliver him and honor him.” And _ the 
colonel went away, and their father went with him, and 
gave him a long convoy, and many letters went and came. But 
at last. there was a war in Scotland. There was a rebellion, 
and there were battles. And then the gloomy news arrived— 
there had been a battle close to the very house of Bankton, and 
the King’s soldiers had run away, but the brave Colonel Gardiner 
would not run, but fought to the very last; and alas! for Lady 
Frances, he was stricken down and slain scarce a mile from his 
own mansion door.—North British Review. 
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vt WHAT IS “LIFE IN EARNEST.” 
) “ Life in Earnest !” “Now I call that an absurd title for a 


book ;” said Alice Harrington, as she turned over the cover of a 
magazine from amongst a number she was sorting. 

“Have you ever read it, my dear?” asked her mother, 
* because a title is good or bad, very much in regard to what 
it leads us to infer of the contents of the book.” 

“Oh no, mamma, I’ve not read it, I know it’s a religious 
little book, no doubt, speaking of this life as a preparative for 
q the next, and so on; but that isn’t what people would think, 
I'm sure.” 

“You give your opinions rather too hastily,” said Mrs. 
| Harrington, as she left the room. 

“I'm sure people would generally think what I do, though,” 


ie said Alice in a low voice. 
| : “Well! come, what would they think then?” said her 
13 brother, suddenly chiming in, in his loudest voice, from the 
inner drawing room.” 

7 “Oh, Harry! what a start you gave me, I thought you were 


gone out. Why J naturally picture to myself, a lot of people 

. jostling each other about, eating their meals with silent gravity. 
| : putting on their hats and bonnets, as if their success in life 


depended upon the manner in which it was done, and paying 
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calls of two or three minutes without sitting down or smiling, 
and 

“Well! that will do, my dear; you are arguing ad absurdum 
if you know what that means,” said Harry; “but not to carry 
your ideas so far, depend upon it those people are the best off 
whose lives are in earnest. They do not suffer from depression, 
nor find that pleasure wearies, because they do not draw too 
largely from her revenues. I only wish your life was a little 
more in earnest.” 

“ But I should be worn out if I were obliged to be so decided 
about everything; I should never know whether to sit down or 
stand up, and every minute I spent in bed after I was called, 
I should be tormenting myself with thinking, ‘Is this Life in 
Earnest?” What calm enjoyment could any body have !” 

“T should think,” said her brother, “at your age you have 
nothing but calm enjoyments as you call them: such as feeding 
your chickens and rabbits, taking your daily walk or ride, and 
spending the evening in practising, playing at chess, or inter- 
rupting my studies. Isn’t that calm enjoyment ?” 

“Exactly,” said Laura, “that is just how it is; but what 
would be the use of rushing about, first to one occupation and 
then to another—feeding my pet canary as a duty, instead of a 
pleasure—eating my dinner solely to keep soul and body toge- 
ther, as Arthur says, instead of because its nice, and I’m hungry; 
and choosing my bonnets entirely because they’re warm, with- 
out any thought of their being pretty. I can not see the use,” 
she added, with a puzzled air. | 

“No more can I,” replied her brother, turning again to his 
book. 

“ Why, Henry? you said it was such a good title a few mi- 
nutes ago, and that I was a little goose; and now you say you 
don’t see the use of it—you're so contradictory!” 

“ My dear, I don’t see the use of arguing a subject which you 
are not disposed to understand either in theory or practice, 
that’s what I meant. You treat life as a joke, and therefore are 
not likely to take it in earnest.” 

Alice shook her heaad—“I don’t see that at all; I make the 
best of things certainly, and do not fret if disappointed of @ 
visit or a party I had expected.” | 
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«Parties themselves,” said Henry, hastily, “ I call throwing 
life to the winds; they’re a shocking waste of time, and cannot 
do anybody any good—that’s my fixed opinion. Anybody 
who's fond of company cannot be in earnest—I defy them— 
about anything.” 

“Qh! Henry, do you mean to say papa, and mamma, and 
Mr. Harvey, are not in earnest? But I always say your books 
have turned your brain,” said Alice, playfully approaching him. 
« Now, do throw that tiresome Paley away, and come with me 
to the field; I'm sure there’s something the matter with my 
dear cow, she limps so, and she’s so cross when I offer her 
cabbage leaves. Come Harry, do”— 

“ And should you like me to break down in my examination ? 
I am quite happy with this despised Paley ; trust me, he affords 
infinitely greater pleasure to a reasonable being than all the 
cows and cabbages in the world.” 

“At the same time, my amiable stoic, if you had no vege- 
tables for dinner, and no milk for your tea, or butter for your 
bread, you woul begin to think Paley wasn't all-sufficient, 
depend upon it.”* And without waiting a reply, Alice snatched 
her garden bonnet from its place in the hall, and ran singing 
towards her mother, who was walking up and down the lawn 
with their clergyman. 

“Mr. Harvey, [ wish you would tell Harry not to be such an 
inveterate book-worm,” she exclaimed, interrupting his con- 
versation with her mother—“ he really is quite monkish. Isn't 
it melancholy, mamma, to see him prosing away at his mathe- 
matics and that everlasting Paley >” 

“I wish he took more out-door enjoyment, certainly, dear 
fellow; said Mrs. Harrington ; “ he is so studious.” 

“ Mr. Harvey,” said Alice, “do you mind coming to see my 
eldest rabbit (he had not answered her last query)—I fancy he 
fights with the others; he’s a tiresome creature—I think I shall 
sell him.” 


Mr. Harvey made some slight reply, and then continued 
talking to her mother. 


* Will your pony chaise be mended soon >” said the young 
lady, after a few minutes ] impatient silence, again addressing 
the clergyman, “I havent had a ride in it these three weeks. 
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It’s a pity you sent it to Smith to be done, he is so dreadfully 
slow.” 

“Yes, I haven’t had time to look after it,” said Mr. Harvey; 
‘you must go and look it up for me, pone it has been cut up 
for fire wood.” 

“Well! I’ve a good mind, really. I suppose,mamma, you've 
no objection to my going round to Smith’s, and telling him to 
send home Mr. Harvey's chaise directly, as he wants it, and 
must have it. I suppose that’s Life in Earnest—helping other 
- people to the best of one’s ability.” | 

“ Particularly when it’s for our own pleasure and amusement 
we do it,” said Mrs. Harrington, with a smile—* Yes, my dear, 
you may go, if you think it a fit errand for a young lady. I 
suspect Mr. Harvey was joking.” 

Alice flew away without a second bidding. As she passed 
the drawing-room windows, she looked in, saying in a laughing 
voice, “ Well, Harry, I’ve found something quite as earnest to 
. do as any of your Paleys—good bye.” 

Henry looked up in an absent manner; he had not heard all 
his sister said, but with a deep sigh exclaimed“ Poor 
Alice! when will she learn that everythi@ is not ajoke ?” 

“T see a strange contrast in my children,” Mrs. Har- 
rington, when Alice was out of sight. 

“In what respect ?” asked Mr. Harvey. 

“Their dispositions are so different, their tone of mind, 
Henry, without a shade of weariness, devotes his whole life 
and energy to the pursuit of learning. The noble ambition he 
shows for study and knowledge really seems as necessary to 
him as meat and drink ; whereas, Alice, with constant watch- 
fulness on my part, and really much good intention on her own, is 
utterly unable to realize the importance of schooling her mind 
in early youth. I should have hoped that the example of her 
brother would have given her some idea of the value of time.” 

“‘ Perhaps she feels that Henry does not spend his time more 
profitably than she does herself,” said Mr. Harvey. ‘As far 
as we can see, Harry is just as likely to be disappointed in his 
object as she in hers.” 3 

“You think, then, he will not take honours at Oxford ?” 

“Oh no,” said Mr. Harvey reluctantly, “ I don’t think that.” 
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“ Then do tell me,” said Mrs. Harrington, “what you de 
mean! I am most anxious to have advice; It’s a subject of 
constant thought with my husband and myself, whether we 
are directing our children aright, and whether their present 
pursuits are likely to lead to their ultimate happiness. And 
surely in the three years you have been here in constant inter- 
course with them you must be a at person to judge, especially 
as you are so nearly related to me.” 

“My dear cousin, Ido not wish to be a judge,” said Mr. 
Harvey, “ but as far as I can form an opinion, I do not. think 
either of them sufficiently in earnest, but especially Henry. 
He is absorbed by one idea, and that is but an idea at best.” 

‘ « But if it be a good one ?” suggested Mrs. Harrington. “I 
have often heard you say concentration is so essential for 
usefulness or eminence in any sphere.” 

“Perhaps we do not give the same meaning to the word 
‘concentration ?’” 

A cailer at this moment obliged Mrs, Harrington to re- 
linquish the conversation, and Mr. Harvey was glad of the oppor- 
tunity ofescaping a subject which he had most unwillingly entered 
into. As he passed through the village, Alice overtook him, 
driving the pony chaise with a pleased expression of counten- 
ance. She drew up close to the kerb-stone exclaiming, “ They 
had sent the chaise home; and that stupid servant of yours never 
told you. What an owl he is! I wish you would give him 

warning. Here, won't you get in, there’s room for us both?” 

“Thank you!” said Mr, Harvey, as politely as if the carriage 
had been her's instead of his own; “ but if you have no objec- 
tion, we will not drive quite so fast. The pony was quite 
disabled for a week after that excursion we took to Anstey.” 

“Oh! I'm very sorry: I wish you would get a horse; you see 
it’s rather hard work for this poor little creature—two people 
and the chaise.” 


Mr. Harvey was obliged to look another way to controul an 
involuntary smile. 

“I know what your'e laughing at,” said Alice, turning fall 
upon him, “ you think it’s rather cool of me to take your affairs 
into my own hands >” 


“Not exactly that,” said Mr. Harvey, “I was thinking that 
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when I bought the pony I did not know that I should so often 
be honored with your company, or I might, as you suggest, 
have purchased an animal which would carry us both without 
difficulty.” 

“I’m glad papa didn’t hear that speech of yours, he would 
be sure to say, ‘Alice! how can you be so troublesome, 
Haven’t you comforts of your own without encroaching upon 
other people’s? There he comes, I declare!” And with 4 
sudden jerk she turned the pony round another way. Mz, 
Harvey seized the reins—‘‘ Where, what, what’s the matter— 
who's coming ?” 

‘Papa; I don’t want him to see me.” 

‘ But it’s of no use coming down here !” said poor Mr. Harvey. 

“ Yes, because I want some hemp-seed at Perkins’s, if you 
don't mind, and some bran for the rabbits, and then I'll drive 
back again, when papa is safely within our gates.” 

“ But that won't visit my sick people.” 

“ Then why did you come, Mr. Harvey ?” 

“ Because you asked me, Now suppose we turn round 
again ;” and he gently took the reins from her hand, and 
proceeded towards the main road. As Alice feared, her father 
turned round at the sound of wheels, and confronted them. 

“ Well, Mr. Harrington! your daughter has been helping 
me in my duties,” said Mr. Harvey, stopping the chaise to shake 
hands. 

“So I suppose. Why, Alice, have you nothing to do at 
home ? I wish you were more like Edward in some things; but 
I hope, if you are taking a drive, Mr. Harvey will try to drive 
a little common #ense into your giddy head, and give you a 
lecture out of the pulpit.” 

Alice looked a little out of temper. “ Mamma said I might, 
papa; at least I shall be home in time for dinner.” 

“ What am I to lecture you about?” asked Mr. Harvey, as 
they turned down a quict lane. “ Your papa seems hbrrassed 
to-day. Do you amuse him of an evening, or leave it te Henry?” 

‘Henry never amuses gnybody,” said Alice, disconsolately; 
“his whole life is mummyfied with his books. If 1 drag him 
out for a walk (and you would think that in the long vacation 
a brother might go out with me) he goes mooning along, taking 
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no more notice of me than if I were a sparrow, and as to:con- 

versing with any one, I should think he would call that: sheet 

‘waste of time. Even at breakfast time he is cogitating and 

which interest him.” 

“Oh, buat nothing interests him. all-the worse 

childish and illogical in my theories.” ; 

~* And yet Henry is fond of you. 

every year you will You 

are only just fifteen, are you ?” 

ahall be sixteen ina month”. 

Wel! and Henry i twenty-two; his parma ar neem 

rily different to yours.” 

“You are teore than Alien, 
talk to me, and so dO mamma, and so do numbers of. other 
people. But Henry is so different to what he used to be; and 
isso perfectly happy iu his own way. I believe if he were'shut 
up in a desert island, if he could but take with him his Paley 
and his Euclid, and his other mathematical divines, he would be 
perfectly satisfied without the sound of a human voice.” —.- > 
-“ You make a great mistake. If Henry thought less of the 
opinions of others, he would be less wedded to his books; and 
if he were in a desert, as you romantically suggest, I think hé 
‘would feel peculiarly miserable. ‘Now hold my pony while I 
get out and see poor old Crisp; I’m afraid he is very ill.” +: 
“Qh! and do ask him tolet me have some of that groundsth: 
‘here is two-pence’to pay,. and tell -him tovchoose the) best 
bunches. Tell him, please, the last was’. stilt 

- “@ Now, do consider, Alice! how can the poor bed-ridden man 
into his gurden to get groundecl for your eatary 
countenance alike expressive of disappointment and sorrow, 
Harvey returned the two-pence, and walked the sottage. 
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over the neat little borders, when Mr. Harvey came out of the 


to me then, and its not pleasant to‘be 
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commenced picking blackberries from the hedges. They wete 
not half ripe, and consequently rather unpalateable, and dé- 
cidedly unwholesome; but they furnished something ‘to do, 
and that was better than sitting still in the chaise. She did 
not observe in the mean time, that the pony was helping himself 
copiously to the marigolds and other flowers at the edge of the 
old man’s garden. Having poked his head unrestrainedly 
through the gate, he was just dragging the chaise after him 


cottage in time to prevent the utter destruction which would 


You'll bring me into ill repute, Miss Alice;” he said; if 
on 


don’t make a better coachman. ‘Look what has been 

while you have been staining your lip with nut or berry.” °°!" 
_ Alice had brought some fine bilberries in her hand, 
sented these with a grave smile, asa peace offering. 
_ And now,” said Mr. Harvey, “ drive round again to | 
I must send his boy to put old Crisp’s gt 
different cottages which possessed a boy, and when one Was ut’ 
last found, it was past hour. As the chaise 
stopped in front of their gardett gates, Alice entreated Mr. Har 
vey to come in and dine’with' them!“ Paps: “will say nothing 
called to account.” 


eat now; and you must have én‘appetite.” 
_ “No, I should be losing’ mi time. T have a great deal to a, 
and our going to find those boys lost me a good 
Good bys, then" and she ‘went With 
air, and resolved to make the Best she could of her delay. 


_ And now we will tara to Henry. Tt was near the end 
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excitement, at others of calm meditation, but generally of plea- 
sure. He seldom talked, and when he did so, it was unwillingly. 
To win for himself a name was his ambition; and with intense 
study and perseverance that was apparently within his grasp, 
To be admired and envied by his rival colleagues, to be known 
to literary men as having attained high university honors, ap- 
peared to him the golden dream which, once a reality, would 
leave him nothing to wish for. No wonder then that he did 
not care to occupy himself otherwise than to pursue this end— 
that he absented himself constantly from the family circle, and. 
altogether gave up friendly intercourse in the neighbourhood, 
Even Sunday appeared to him to come too often, when he must 
rest. The early dawn found him seated in. his little study, 
busily engaged in his delightful path to honor; and while his 
parents willingly for his sake gave up the present pleasure of 
his once cheerful society, he felt that his was truly Life in Ear- 
nest. Sometimes, it is true, he remembered with a momentary 
regret, earlier days, when he could enter into every pursuit with 
pleasure ; and would feel an impulse of shame-at the petulance 
with which he now resented any interruption; but then back 
would come the thought—‘“ I was then only existing, I lived for 
to-day, and had no thought beyond; now I haye an object, and 
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a noble one, in view.” ( 

i. (To be continued in owr next.) 

PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY, 
Pascat. 


Tiere is much to be learned from the lifeof every man— 
good, bad, or indifferent. Our better naturg has so many 
forms and modes of development, that it cannot be properly 
understood or studied, unless we take a comprehensive view of 
its workings under every variety of circumstance, and .as 
affected by every style of character. The same principle will 
produce widely different results in different minds; and we 
cannot thoroughly examine that principle, unless we look at it 
in all the various shapes it assumes by passing through them. 
Many and great mistakes have arisen from the tendency so 
widely prevalent to analyze a simple idea and break it up into. 
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many by encumbering it with conditions, which do not in 
reality belong to it. We hear frequently, for example, of a 
theoretical or a practical faith—an historical faith, a seriptural 
faith, a saving faith—as if faith were not really the same in 
essence, whatever may be its influence, its bearings, its results, 
or the particular form in which it is called forth. The Bible, 
our best teacher, not only as is generally supposed on ques- 
tions of moral trath, but on all the great mental problems thet 
affect our nobler nature, never does this. It employs every 
variety of illustration in explaining one and the same principle, 
never condemning the good phases of a bad motive, or the 
good motives of an untoward incident. An unjust steward 
may act “ wisely,” even before Him who is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity; and a calamitous result be nevertheless illus- 
trative of a sound and. wholesome idea. By how large h 
variety of facts the Apostle sets before us the multiform 
workings of this one principle of Faith. Defining it as “the 
substance of things hoped for; the evidence of things not seen;” 
he does not find it necessary to make any nice distinction 
between the faith of Samson, a mere machine of vast physical 
power, and Abraham, whose spiritually-discerning eye saw the 
yet distant day of Christ—between Moses, who spake face to 
face with God, and Rahab, who had just the low instinctive 
faith that led her to seek temporal deliverance for herself 
and hers. 

This, if any apology be needed, is ours for guecentting tile 
time to time the biographies of men, whose whole lives cannot 
be held up for imitation. “The proper study of mankind is 
man”-—man universal ; humanity in all its length and breadth, 
height and depth. The Christian, as the highest style and 
type of our race, ought to combine the excellencies of all; and 
he will never attain pre-eminence of mental or moral stature, 
if he seek his model only in the church: he must needs go into 
the world. Yet how many refuse to enter even the “many 
mansions’ of their Vether's herey but wall 
around with needless and soul-narrowing fears. —_ 

In these times of sympathy with Romanism, it may be 
thought dangerous to direct the Protestant to any good thing 
we may meet with in the characters, the purposes, or the 
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doings of a Catholic. But we believe no class, no party, no 
denomination, possesses a monopoly of good. “In vain do 
men on earth presume to condemn faithful believers in a 
crucified Saviour as heretics; their Master bids them rejoice, 
for great is their reward in heaven. The church has ever 
professed its belief in “The communion of saints ;” will not 
every one who rests on the blood and righteousness of Christ, 
and who loves Him and his members, rejoiee that they shall 
meet in the church triumphant with such as Jansenius, St. 
Cyran, the Arnaulds, Pascal, De Lacy, and Quesnel ?”* 

We have therefore selected for our sketch this month the 
justly-celebrated author of “ Lettres Provinctales,” — BLAISE 
PascaL. He was born at Clermont in Auvergne, on the 19th 
June, 1623, and was descended from an illustrious line of 
ancestry. His father, Stephen Pascal, besides being an acute 
and impartial lawyer, was well versed in }terature and the 
sciences as they were then understood. Notyjthstanding these 
attainments, he possessed that primitive simplicity of manners 
which made his peaceful dwelling emphatically a home. Buta 
cloud was gathering over these family enjoyments, and he was 
called, in 1626, to part with the loving and beloved partner of 
his choice. From this period, his affections centred in the 
three children she had left him, and the absorbing ambition of 
his mind was now to give them such an ediication as should 
advance their usefulness and render them happy. This he 
found, however, to be incompatible with his public duties, and 
he therefore determined in a few years to relinquish his official 
engagements, and retire with his family to Paris. 

As Blaise was his only son, his principal attention was 
directed towards him. From his cradle he appears to have 
entertained a high opinion of his future destiny, and this may 
perhaps have stimulated him to direct the early studies of the 
boy to the learned languages and the elements of physical 
science. Keeping pace with the times in which he lived, 
Stephen Pascal turned his attention enthusiastically towards 
Geometry and Medicine, gathering around hin many learned 
men of similar taste and like occupations. From time to time 
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they met at each other’s houses, to report progress, or discuss 
such questions as might arise spontaneously. They also carried 
on a correspondence with distant members who kept them 
informed of such new discoveries as came to their knowledge. 
Friendship and mutual confidence are described as the soul of 
this little company which formed the nucleus of what became 
afterwards the French Academy of Sciences. 

Blaise assisted frequently at those meetings which were held 
at his father's house, listening with intense interest to al! that 
passed, and tracing effects to causes. At the early age of 
eleven, he wrote a short treatise on sound, which exhibited so 
much precocity in science that his father fearing it might 
interfere with the study of languages, then considered the most 
important part of education, persuaded the society never 
again to introduce similar topics when he was present. | 

Our young philosopher was inconsolable, until his father 
promised to teach hin Geometry, as soon as he had acquired 
the necessary proficiency in Greek and Latin. But a mind 
that has once tasted the solace derivable from a knowledge of 
things, will never be satisfied with mere words. The only 
elements of Geometry to which the father thought it safe to 
direct his son’s attention, related to the length, breadth, and 
depth of bodies; he also allowed him to draw various mathe- 
matical figures, and carefully to discriminate their ees 
forms, 

But these scanty hints wrought 
fertile soil of an ardent and unsophisticated mind, as to 
bring forth earlier and finer fruit than was anticipated. They 
are described as instinct with more than solar light and heat, 
stimulating and developing the germs of a talent very rarely 
equalled, and never, perhaps, excelled, The young Pascal, 
like thousands of others, was to become great, not in virtue of 
his education, but in spite of it. In how many instances has 
indirect and unintentional instruction done more to advance 
mental cultivation than the systematic studies of the school- 
room or the closet. 

igo Nery Seats thats 
philosopher from a science which was thought so far above 
him, gave new energy to his exertions, During his hours 
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of recreation he would seclade himself in a. lonely room, and 
trace with charcoal, on the floor, his triangjes, his parallelo- 


- grams and circles, without really knowing their several names, 


but with a keen eye for their varying angles, curves, and 
points of contact and intersection. In this manner he actually 
thought out a system of his own, until in his unaided mind 
many of the propositions of Euclid were reproduced. Just as 
he had one day demonstrated the thirty-second problem of his 
first book, his father burst in upon him and having learned 
the object, the progress, and the splendid results of his re- 
searches, remained for some time mute and motionless, and then 
rushed out ef the house to unburthen his full heart to one of 
his most intimate friends. 

It was needless to fight any longer against nature, and 
Blaise had consequently full liberty to study Geometry, im 
which he was assisted by the Elements of Euclid. At the 
tender age of twelve years and without the least explanation, 
he entirely mastered that great work. Before he had reached 
sixteen, he had compiled his well-known work on Conic 
Sections; and his famous calculating machine was produced in 
his nineteenth year. 

About this time, Torricelli was making his experiments on 
Vaeuum. Pascal at first followed, but soon eclipsed him. He 
was one of the first who proved clearly, that some of the 
effects originally ascribed to the principle that’ nature abhors a 
vacuum, were in reality due to the weight of the atmosphere. 
He was then twenty-three years of age. Some time afterwards, 
while distracted with toothache, he solved a problem that had 
puzzled all the oldest mathematicians of Europe. He offered 
forty pistoles as a reward to the discoverer, but no claimant 
appearing, ho was compelled to appropriate it again in 1649. 

He was never so thoroughly engrossed with these pursuits, 
as to lose sight of the highest duties of religioti, ‘The intensity 
of his studies had already much impaired his health, and he 
retired at a comparatively early period of his life, to the Jan- 
senist community, at Port Royal des Champs, situate in « 
valley a few miles from Versailles. This abbey had been 
eriginally erected for a small number of nuns only, but its 
popularity so rapidly increased, that in 1626 it became neces 
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sary to purchase a house in the capital, afterwards called Port 
Royal de Paris. Its inmates were in the height of their dis- 
pute with the Jesuits, whose persecutions of these better 
Romanists are sufficiently notorious. The Jansenists knew 
how to retaliate, and left no means untried to render their 
opponents odious. Pascal brought a new element into this 
wordy warfare. Appealing to the common sense of France, as | 
Chaucer had done to that of England some centuries before, 
he held them up as supremely ridiculous. His “ Provincial 
Letters,” written in a style altogether original, appeared 
periodically in 1656, and the year following. In these papers 
large extracts were given from the writings of the Jesuit 
fathers themselves. As these told against their degenerate 
representatives, it was denied that they really were quotations, 
till Pascal gave his authorities in such a manner as ought to 
have covered his accusers with confusion. But then, as now, 
they had neither sense of shame, nor the wish to be honest. 

The very life-blood of Jesuitism, in all ages, has been ‘this 
tendency towards, “ speaking lies in hypocrisy.” To give an 
example. Casuistry had been pointed out in the writings of 
the Jesuit Bauny. The Jesuits when charged with its im- 
morality, acknowledged it to be detestable, and without excuse; 
but screened themselves by denying that Bauny had ever 
written it. But the contrary being proved, they at once turned 
round, and affirmed the doctrine to be innocent. This incident, 
mentioned by Tregelles in his “ Jansenists,” is but the type 
of ten thousand other cases. Precisely the same line of con- 
duct was pursued in the recent controversy between the Catholic 
Institute and Sir Culling Fardley, relative to the state of 
Romanism in Italy; and such to its latest hour, must necéssa- 
rily be the spirit of that atrocious system, which holds that a 
lie is truth, and the truth a lie, according to the wishes or 
caprice of the speaker or writer. 

These letters had a merit independent of their direct object. 
They were written in a style so unique, that they are to this 
day regarded as models of composition and are said to have 
given fixity to the French tongue. Friends and foes were 
alike constrained to regard them as equally remarkable for 
the power of their eloquence and the pungency of their wit. 
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Boileau described this work as the most perfect specimen of 
prose writing in the French language. A Jesuit was one day 
making merry at the expense of Pascal and his homely oceu- 
pation at Port Royal. “ Pascal,” said he, “employed himself 
there in making sabots,” or wooden shoes. .** J*ignore,” said a 
wit who overheard him,—“J ignore si Pascal travaille a des 
souliers ; mais Je sais bien qu’avec ses Provinciales u vous a 
porté une bonne botte.” The smartness of thisreply would be lost 
in the translation. The age regarded these letters as exhibiting a 
species of eloquence altogether unknown before, and the lapse 
of two centuries has scarcely rendered necessary the modifica- 
tion of a single word. The Jansenists, whose cause it 80 
powerfully helped forward, found in it all the advantages of a 
grave theological treatise combined with the racy pleasantries 
of acomedy. Racine, indeed, says that it was one, with this 
only difference, that its dramatis persone were chosen from the 
Sorbonne and the convents, instead of from the world at large. 

The health of Pascal had been failing for some time through 
the intensity of his studies; and a fright which he received in 
October, 1654, whilst taking an airing on the Pont de Neuilly, 
is said seriously to have affected his intellect. This visitation 
must however have been intermittent, as it was at an after 
period that his brilliant Letters were written. Retiring from 
his former studies about the thirtieth year of his age, he 
devoted himself to more serious and sublime pursuits, giving 
his whole attention to the Scriptures, the Fathers, and the 
Christian system generally. His “ Thoughts” on these points 
are well known, having passed through innamerable editions. 
Although they are to be regarded merely as ¢he crude materials 
of a work never completed, they exhibit shch vast depth of 
thought and power of expression, that their aitthor has obtained 
rank as one of the great champions of Christianity. 

Pascal had framed the design of this work many years before 
his death; but so exact, so retentive, and so well regulated 
was his memory, that he was unwilling to commit anything to 
writing till he had thoroughly adjusted it in hisown mind. In 
this respect, perhaps more than any other, he deserves to be 
were entirely his own in their manufactyre, arrangement, 
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elaboration and order of development. “He had always been 
accustomed,” says his biographer, “to think much; and to 
arrange his thinkings thoroughly before he brought them 
forth—carefully to consider and examine which should be— 
placed first, and which last, and in what order he. should 
marshal the whole, so that they might produce just the effect 
he desired.” 
The last days of Pascal farnish a singular commentary. 6m 
this, his posthumous work, in which he dwells so largely on — 
the contradictory nature of fallen humanity. The vanity, — 
weakness, and misery of man in himself, are strikingly con- 
trasted with his strength in the grace that is in Christ Jesus, 
His own life and character during this trying season appear to 
have exhibited a servile and superstitious adherence to out- 
ward rites, whilst he held firmly the fundamental trath that 
salvation was to be found in Christ, and Christ only... Seru- 
pulously constant in his daily attendance at vespers, visiting all 
the churches where relics were exhibited, and carrying about 
with him a devotional almanac that he might know the proper 
time and place for every special act of piety, he could never- 
theless record in these beautiful words his honest convictionson 
the subject of salvation by grace— | 
“It behoves us only to know Jesus Christ, because itis 
through Him alone that we can hope to know God in sucha 
way as can be useful to us. It is He who is the true God of 
mankind—of the wretched and the sinner. He is the centre 
and the end of all; and he who knows him not, knows nothing 
of the constitution of the world or of himself. For not only. 
can we know nothing of God but by Jesus Christ: without 
Him we can know nothing of ourselves. Without Christ man 
must remain in vice and misery; in Christ he is released from 
both. In Him are our happiness, our virtue, our life, our light, 
our hope: out of Him there is only vice, wretchedness, dark- 
ness, and despair, and we see nothing but obscurity and 
confusion in the character of God, and in our own natures.” . 
“ How rich, how poor, how abject, how august, 

“ How complicate, how wonderful is man !” . | 
Pascal died at Paris, 19th August, 1662, othanummnie 
thirty-nine, and was buried there in the church of hisownm 
parish, St. Etienne-du-Mont. | 
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MY FIRST VISIT TO THE FAIR. 


One day of my boyhood at Brackenbraés, is deeply impressed 
on my recollection. I can conjure it up bifore me with all the 
vividness of reality. I was eleven years jd at the time. Sum- 
mer was come, and all nature participa ed in that season's 
brightness. 

My cousin had come to spend a few days with us. He was 

a year or two older than myself; but both Jesse and I found 
him a very pleasant companion in our spofts. 
I think it was the fourth day after my cousin's arrival, in 
which time we had seen everything we could think of, con- 
nected with the farm, that I heard my’ father giving some 
directions to the shepherd. I soon discoveyed that they referred 
to the annual fair, which takes place a few miles from Bracken- 
braes. 

“Above all,” I overheard my father «ay, “ beware of the 
drinking booths. You know what they Jeduced you to last 
year; and when you know this to be yqar weak point, you 
ought to keep out of temptation. Here are your wages, and I 
hope you will only buy with them, such things as you require. 
I give you this advice, because, should I hear that you have 
been drinking, I'll at once dismiss you from my service.” 

“ There's nae fear this year, master, tak’ my word for that,” 
replied the shepherd. And my father soon afterwards joined 
us in the parlor. 

Joe had Non de lenge He was 
a faithful and honest servant; but the great blemish in his 
character was his love of drinking. As hé had no opportunity 
of yielding to this vice at Brackenbraes, Ris conduct was un- 
impeachable, while he took a remarkable interest in the 
affairs of the farm. My father, after what:had occurred on the 
similar oocasion the year before, dreaded the consequences of 
another visit to the market-town, Hence, arose the warning 
he had been giving him before he left. 7 

The conversation that I had overheard, gave rise, however, 


te a different train of thought. | immediately proposed that 
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seen one, and the aceounts of them which I received from bry 
farm-servants only whetted my curiosity. 

My father, as was usual on such occasions, at first, shia 
opposed the idea, but at length he gave permission to my 
cousin and me. We pleaded earnestly that Jesse should ac- 
company us, but on no account would he consent. The fair 
was to take place on the following day, and the interval was 
fully oocupied in discussing the probable events of the a 
twenty-four hours. 

Six o'clock in the morning found us up and ready to ata, 
We had a hearty breakfast, and substantial provisions for dis- 
cussion on the road. Joe had gone last evening with the sheep, 
so that my cousin and I set off by ourselves. And never were — 
lighter hearts or brighter faces than ours that summer 
morning. | 

Seldom, in my experience, have four miles seemed so short. 

One refreshing shower feli, but then, without it, we should 
not have enjoyed the novel shelter which the hedge-row 
afforded. And when it was over (it lasted but a short time) 
how pleasant everything looked! The verdure sent forth a 
grateful fragrance ; we could hear the little burns on every 
side, that had before been almost dry, begin to murmur along 
their stony channels, and the birds with their plaintive ‘warb- 
lings filled the air, as if all nature were shewing ifs see 
for the refreshing shower. 

As we neared the spot, groups of country people begin: ite 
appear, and every bye-path swelled the little throng. Some, 
gaily dressed, were evidently attracted to the fair for amuse- 
ment ; others (and these were for the most part farmers) talked 
together anxiously about the price of lambs; while some, who 
had come from a distance, passed in carts. All seemed dis¢ 
posed to be cheerful, and were more than usually cnrebal 
respecting their dress. 

Arrived at the foot of the hill on which the fair ‘was se 
we halted at a spring of pure water, that trickled gently from 
a projecting rock. We seated ourselves near this spot, and ‘as 
the morning was now far advanced, we felt quite ready 
the refreshment we had brought with Us ; and a i of — 
spring-water recruited us amazingly. 
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Ascending the hill, we could hear that the business of the 
fair had already commenced. The bleating of sheep, the 
barking of dogs, and the voices of men became gradually 
louder, until the scene itself lay open before us. 

It was an imposing one. To the left was a long, broad 
thoroughfare, the principal and busiest part of the fair, lined 
on both sides with tents; while towards the right, a wide plain 
stretched before us, wholly covered with lambs of every variety. 
Tt was a novel spectacle to us, who now pressed more eagerly 
. than before, to mingle in the multitude of people. 

As it stood at the extremity of the fair, a gipsy encampment 
first attracted our attention. Their waggon leant its shafts 
against the ground, and in it lay an infant fast asleep. Round 
a wood fire sat, or rather crouched, seyeral elder children, and 
their father and mother, all partaking of that dark, swarthy 
complexion, which is peculiar to these wandering tribes. Close 
by, a horse was feeding upon such patehes of pasture as were 
to be found; and which, by its shrivel]pd skin and protruding 
bones, no doubt belonged to this primitive group. — 

Passing by, we came to the broad path bounded by tents, 
which on closer inspection, we found to be, for the most part, 
refreshment-booths, diversified by petty bazaars of tempting 
appearance, and ginger-bread stalls, cakes of which lay temp*- 
ingly rolled up in paper of gaudiest colours. 

Noon brought with it a scorching sun; yet the farmers 
and shepherds still wore their heavy plaids, an invariable part 
of their costume. We were astonished to find that the space 
allotted to the sheep was almost clear; and that thousands of 
these were, ere now, proceeding on their various ways. 

As afternoon approached, the less pleasant features of a day 
of this kind became apparent. The multitude of people was 
by no means abated, but seemed rather augmented. As we 
looked into the refreshment-booths, we found them filled by 
men of every appearance,—from the well-dressed farmer to the 
destitute laborer. In these tents money is paid and received, 
but this is scarcely ever done, except over the glass of whiskey, 
the bane of such occasions. } 
“sus costom often leads to the worst consequences, and turns 

annual gatherings into scenes of riot and drunkenness, 
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Some lay stretched insensible on the hill-side; others rent the 
air with shouts of wild mirth; oaths were uttered in exulting 
madness; quarrels sprung up between friend and ames, ane 
blows were dealt in the fury of passion. | 

We had strolled through this busy throng, with only an 
occasional rest, all day; and when we saw the aspect of affairs 
so disagreeably changed, we gladly left the spot, and made 
for the town at the foot of the hill, where we intended visiting 
some friends. | 

We spent an hour in the village, gratifying our curiosity at 
every point, and calling on those friends who en rs 
visited us at Brackenbraes. 

It was now five o'clock, and the evening sun was bright bad 
glowing, so we had the prospect of a pleasant walk home, 
Leaving the village behind us, we began to ascend the hill on 
our return, with the intention of turning off a little below, and 
so avoiding the scene of the fair, which, we were warned, 
would, if possible, present still more revolting features. We 
were half way up the steep ascent and had met on our way a 
number of people leaving the fair, when we observed a group 
of men turn down the hill, who, unlike the others, were 
approaching slowly, as if bearing some burden. Our interest 
was excited, and we questioned some of the people —_ 
we met. 

Two men had quarrelled over their whiskey. High words 
were speedily exchanged for blows, and blood had flowed 
freely. Both had been wounded—one dangerously so. It was 
he whom the men were supporting. This was all we could 
glean. 

The men approached with their burden, 
to allow them to pass. A glance at the insensible body as it 
was carried by us, and the truth, 


upon my mind. It was Joe! 

father, yet I never had thought of Joe otherwise than as the 
kind friend he had always been to me. To my young mind 
the shock was a severe one; and I was, for the time; 
_ We were anxious to see what would be done for the wretched 
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man, and followed until the men entered a little cottage, a 
short way out of the village. We told the people our connec- 
tion with Joe, and were immediately admitted. After he had 
been laid upon a bed, one of the men hurried to the town for 
medical assistance; while the rest, one by one, left the house ; 
go that, with the exception of the woman who lived in it, we 
wore alone with the sufferer. He had fallen, and had received 
@ wound in the head, from which the blood flowed freely ; and 
this the cottager, in the meantime, used all her exertions to 
staunch. 

Pity for the sufferer absorbed every other feeling in my 
mind as I looked on. I remembered all the little services 
which be used so often, and always so willingly, to perform for 
me at Brackenbraes. I never looked upon what had occurred 
as the almost inevitable consequence of his falling before this 
one, but all powerful, temptation—one which is the sure 
destroyer of the happiness of its victamae both in this, and in 
the future world. 

He lay motionless upon the bed, and ehowed no signs of life, 
gave by occasional incoherent mutterings which escaped his 
lips. And these in a short time ceased. © 
The latch of the door was quietly raised, and the doctor 
entered. He stepped to the bedside—bent over the sufferer— 
started——turned to us and said, “ The poor man is dead !” 


I shall never forget this scene. At the time, the circum- 
wtance cast a deep gloom over Brackenbraes. 


Pyro. 
THE PARIS ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

As I felt that I could manage to crawl about the garden, or 
even occasionally to sit down and rest myself without assist- 
Snce, on coming out of the Museum, I paid off my brown-faced 
attendant to his entire satisfaction, and having thus thrown off 
my allegiance to him, | determined for about half an hour, to 
enjoy “liberty, fraternity, and equality.” I therefore joined 
the crowd, and as everybody seemed to be strolling about, he 
orshe knew not where or why, I very luxuriously did the 
same. Sometimes I found myself in an avenue of lime and 


thesnat trees, then ina large enclosure forming the botanical 


> 


garden, and called the School 
teeming with indigenous, exotic, and perennial plants; then 
looking over the railings of a sunk enclosure, containing & beam- 
tiful assortment of flowering shrubs; then, after 

about, I saw within a few feet.on my right the bright eyes of s 
pair of beautiful antelopes in an enclosure entirely their own, 
then some very odd sheep, that looked as if their grandfather 
had been a respectable goat; then, with horns growing back- 
wards, some biiffaloes; then a flock of lamas. Then I eame to 
a poultry-yard, in the middle of which stood a magnificent pea> 
cock, with his tail spread so that every eye in it might look 
directly at the sun, around him were a wife, and an only childs 
a couple of cranes, some eccentric looking geese, ducks, and 
other water-fowl from various quarters of the globe. In another 
direction, were some long-legged ostriches, and a cassowari, 
Then I passed a hexagonal building with a projecting pavilion 
from each side, surrounded by railings, in which were a young 
rhinoceros, an Asiatic buffalo, a capybara from Brazil, and a 
brace of elephants, whose sagacious minds, or rather trunks, 
were constantly occupied in analyzing the contents of. 
great number of little outstretehed hands, some of which con- 
tained a bit of orange-peel—rejected : half a bun—accepted; the 
and pipe of at apyin, 
eaten—accepted, &c. 

American buffaloes, antelopes, gazelles, and bisons. In the 
Menagerie, composed of two dens full of wild beasts, were 
hyenas, wolves, jackals, leopards, lions, and lionesses, safely 
secured by iron bars, through which a crowd of people of all 
ages in round hats, cocked hats, casquets, caps, bonnets, and 
with mouths closed or gaping, are continually to be seen gazing 
at the captives. The chief point of attraction, however-—I 
mean that which appeared to be best suited to all sorts, and 
conditions of men, women, and children—of senators, soldiers, 
and clergy, was a substantial stone building, divided into « 
number of little compartments, a large circular playground 
in front, covered with wirework, fi which were to be seen caress 
ing, squalling, quarrelling, gambolling, biting, pinching, pull» 
ing, jumping, vaulting, swinging by their tail, until tired by — 
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all these exertions, they paused to rest and chatter, a large and 
complicated assortment of monkeys, daily allowed to enjoy 
sunshine and fresh air, and to hold a /evee until four o'clock, at 
which hour a couple of keepers with whips drive them into 
their respective cells, the doors of which, some not more than a 
foot square, shut them up for the remainder of the twenty-four 
hours to ruminate on what they have seen, and digest as well 
as they can, what they have eaten. 

_ After passing some very large, lazy, soft, flabby, boa-constric- 
tors, under glass, and kept warm by blankets and hot air—in 
short, looking altogether very much like highly respectable 
aldermen after a civic feast—I came to a quantity of cages 
containing all sorts of Roman or hook-nosed birds of prey from 
the tiny sparrow-hawk up to the eagle, vulture, and at last, the 
great condor of South America, whose bald-pate, bony legs, and | 
muscular frame, I had never before seen in captivity. Among 
them I observed a dull puny-looking brown bird, with a par- 
ticularly weak beak, over whose head as he stood moping on 
his perch, was written—surely, said I to myself, by some 


“ Aigle Vulgaire de Corse.” * 

After strolling about some little time among a crowd of peo- 
ple, who seemed to be as happy and as thoughtless as the birds 
singing in the trees around them, I saw several persons peeping 
over each others shoulders at something beneath them, and on 
my peeping too over the bonnet and beautiful ribbands of a 
lady, if possible as old as myself, I perceived that the objects of 
their attention were some bears in two or three deep pits sepa- 
rated from each other by high walls of the same altitude as 
those which surrounded them on the three other sides. In one 
of these cells, were two transatlantic specimens, living with all 
that can conveniently be granted to them, to remind them of 
their distant homes, and thus in the middle of the universe of 


are perfectly at liberty to roam as far, and to climb as high, as 
they can. One of the captives, however, instead of doing either 


* Common or vulgar cagle of Corsies. 
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royalist— 
their small paved court, there has been placed a solitary pole 
with iron bars instead of branches, to represent the great forest 
of North America. With these reminiscenes before _ - 
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one or the other, stood on his hind legs, searching for benevolent 
faces that would give him apples, while in the adjoining cell a 
white bear looked up most piteously, as if begging only for 
cold. In another cell I observed poor bruin cantering for ex- 
ercise round his pit, as steadily as if a horse breaker had been 
lounging him, and yet I remarked that even he, now and then, 
like Rasselas, looked upwards, evidently longing to be out. 
Among those who, like myself, were intently watching these 
poor captives, were two young fresh-coloured priests in long 
black gowns, tight over their chests, and loose downwards, 
three-cornered black hats, white bands, and white edges to 
their stocks. 

As they stood directly opposite, I found I could not con- 
veniently raise my eye from the animals without looking at 
them, and whenever I did so and reflected, poor fellows! on the 
unnatural lives that had been chalked out for them, I could not 
help feeling that, on the whole, the bears had the best of it, 

As I was retiring from the gardens in which with so much 
pleasure I had been a loiterer, just as I passed the barrier that 
contained the elephants, the clock struck three, the sagacious 
creatures, who, resting first one huge fore leg, and then the 
other, had been as attentive to the crowd, as the latter had 
been to them—no sooner heard this signal, than turning their 
short apologies for tails towards the public and republic, and 
their heads towards their dormitories, they awaited with 
apparent impatience—every now and then uttering a noise 
compounded of the cries of birds and beasts—until in a few 
seconds, the gates being thrown open, they walked in, and 
their doors being then closed, there being nothing to be seen 
but the empty court in which they had stood, everybody, like 
myself, walked away.— Head. 

A FOOL'S HOPE, 

Hume could find no higher or better employment than play- 
ing cards, reading novels, or cracking jokes upon Charon and 
his boat, in prospect of Eternity, Such levity ill comported 
with his anticipations; and was perhaps nothing better than 
the act of a timid boy going through a church-yard at night— 

“Whistling aloud to keep his courage up.” | 
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‘Titus iii. 10. 


taken by William 5. It does not mean that we should give 
up the hope of the salyation of any man, for we are. not justi- 
fied in rejecting any man in that sense. The man is supposed. 
& be & professor of religion, but in a wrong spirit; and, if we 
‘ate to give up our hope of any thing, it is of convincing him by 
our arguments. ‘The word translated “ reject,” denotes here to 
shun or avoid; and we are warned by it not to receive @ 
heretic” into communion, nor fo retain him in our fellowship, 
‘He is no longer to be our associate, and we are not. to encourage 
his familiarity. Christians are to deal towards him asap 
But ‘we must be ‘carefiil whom we charge with heresy, lest 
We Fejéct as heretics those whom the Lord has received. eS 
‘The heretic here is not merely, or perhaps at all, so in doc- 
‘rine, Sut captious, self-willed, and obstinate. He chooses to 
throw off all restraint, and a church into confusion, rather than 

The word translated “ i found also in 1 Zim, iy. 73 
We 2 Tim. ii. 23; Hob. xii. 25 


Soup. Meth 47) om. ai. 17; 
iil, 4. 5. 


Poaim ii. 9. ‘with. Reo. ii, 27. 


she oll meaning of the terms employed. 
‘Sho weed * does -not primarily depate to 


im pieces, or shiver to.atoma, (which. se tho. meaning.of 


a verb ‘wand int the lather clense of the verse, os translated in 
bet make.« loud noise, from which comes. the 
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means here to break” thet ig not neeemarily “to destroy it | 


may be “to subdue,” as we say to “ bréak a horse,” ¢. ¢. to fame 
and rule tt. The verse would then signify that he shall “ reduce _ 
“he shall rule them.” 


The version given in Reo, ii. 27. is from the Septuagint ver 


Hebrew form in Ps. fi. 9. froma root, meaning to pasture, to 
tend, or feed, like a shepherd; or fulfil the duties of that office. | 
This mistake (if it be one} could vasily happen when Hebrew | | 
books were without vowel points, bechtise the consonants 
this case axe the ‘sass, the cally 
which are of doubtful authority. | 


In the most ancient times, kings were the «pastors of their @ 


people, as may be often observed:isi Homer. In Setipture, see 
Peal. xxiii. 1; laxx. 1, ‘The Greek word: Rew fi, 27, 


clearly means “ to use authority ;” the rod.of iron may Bethe 


crook or staff, but it is. am sron one, indicating not the: gentle 


them subject by fear. 


crosier, and as such is the symbol of his authority and | 

as well as of his care to provide, and watchfulmess to defend. 
If therefore we take the.word in Peal. ii. 9, as “ break,” it 

can only be to rule with authority; and, if as shepherd, im con- 


nexion with the rod of fron, it can only mean the sanie,..This 
is clear from the object of the expression in both pisces. In| 


Peal. ii. 9, however, it is applied to Christ, and in Ree. ii, 27, 
ty Him, to him that overcomes. In Rep, xii. 6, and xix 16," 
the same terms dre employed im the same sense, In Hee. vil. 17, 
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Poetry. 
POETRY. 


THOUGHTS. 


Mysterious as the wind, 
Which wanders forth unfettered by controul— 
Now bold and stern, now gentle and refined : 

Are varied thoughts that rise within the soul ; 

Unbidden they appear. 

And sometimes joy, and sometimes grief, impart, 
Excite our sympathy, or rouse our fear ; 
And when and where it pleaseth them, depart. 

Cheerful as Spring's first breeze, 

That wakens nature from her wintry sleep, 
Warbles its carol through the thick leaved trees, 
And greets the flowers that midst the fresh grass 

Across the dormant mind, 
With healthful energizing power they steal; 

Full of gay fancies and bright hopes that find 
Thrilling responses to their glad appeal. 
Or—as in summer hours, 
The gentle zephyrs softly round us play— 
They come—all fragrant as the rich dyed flowers— 
To soothe our spirits with their murmured lay; 
To fill our hearts with love— 
To temper this world’s heated atmosphere— 
To waft sweet strains of music from above, 
And breathe some angel whisper in our car. 

Or—as with mournful sweep, 

Autumnal winds the forest’s pride destroys—; 
They call forth memories that make us weep 

They calm life's feverish stream,— 

They mellow down the gorgeous dreams of youth— 
And wander through the golden sheaves that gleam, 
In silent beauty on the field of truth. 
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Or—like the wintry blast 
Which rushes fiercely over hill and dale— 
With wild impetuous force they hurry past, 
And faith must wrestle if it would prevail ; 
Yet thus the soul is braced, 
For nobler service—purified by strife ! 
Its hopes if heaven-born, are more firmly placed, 
And stronger rolls the current of its life! 
London. H. M. W. 


“ HE HATH DONE ALL THINGS WELL!” 


Life hath shade as well as sunshine; grief is never far from 
gladness | 
Now we climb the rugged mountains; now we tread the 
flowery dell—; | 
But Christ guides our trembling footsteps; sends our joy or 
gives our sadness ; 
And, “ He doeth all things well!” 


Hopes, bright hopes, we fondly cherished, were in one dark 
moment blighted ; 
Bitter was the disappointment which upon our spirit fell ;— 
Past away, and that for ever, are the dreams, that once 
delighted ; 
But “ He doeth all things well!” 
Some beloved ones have departed far beyond the deep blue 
ocean ; 
They have found a home with strangers and with us no longer 
dwell ; | 
Oh! how mournful was the parting! but it soothed our heart’s 
commotion ! | 
That, “ He doeth all things well!” 
Others faded Woo hea | 
Tears fell quickly as we listened to their sad funereal bell, __ 
But they fell asleep in Jesus, His own summons bade them 
leave us ; 
And, “ He doeth all things well!” 
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Hidden from us is the future; mone can trace the path before 


us ;— 
Whether calm shall be our transit, or rough storms our barque 
impel, 

Only the All-Wise One knoweth; but He ever watch 
o'er us; 
And “ He doeth all things well! ” 
Signs of coming strife and tumult, gather in the world’s horizon ; 
But Christ rules the troubled nations; guides the waves that 
proudly swell ; 
Limitless is His dominion ; faith His mighty arm relies on ;— 
For “ He doeth all things well !” 
Earth's strange scenes are swiftly passing ; soon must close its 
yaried drama ; 
Soon around Christ's throne in glory, we in grateful strains 
shall tell, 
As we gaze with deep emotion on life’s radiant panorama ; 
How, “ He hath done all things well!” 
London. H. M. W. 


— 


THE FATHER OF LIGHTS. 


Now to the God to whom all mi 

And glory, in all worlds, belong, 

Who fills unseen his throne of light ; 
Come, let us sing a general song. 

His Spirit wrapped the mantling air, 
Of around our infant 

And, on her bosom warm and fair, 
Gave her young lord his joyous birth, 
He smiles on morning’s rosy way ; 

He paints the gorgeous clouds of even ; 
To noon, he gives its ripening ray ; 
To-night, the view of glorious heaven. 
He drives those s 

In circles of 
He decks them all in radiant robes, 
And crowns them with eternal youth. 


So will he crown the humble mind, 
When life and all its toils are o’er— 
Then iet his praise, on every wind 
Rise, till the winds shall wake no more. 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 
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EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. | 


APRIL, 1862. 


THE QUINTAIN. 
Over engraving, this month, represents the Quinéain 
Offham Green, near Malling in Kent, from an_ original 
drawing made during the summer of last year. The name 
of Offham was probably derived from that of Offa, king 
of Mercia, as the village was a place of some note in the 
time of the Saxons. | 
The old Roman-way, indeed, passed very near it, 0 
that it is not unlikely that this curious relic belongs to 
still earlier times, and may have been set up by the last 
named people, to whom it was certainly not unknown as 4 
| 


The quintain is an instrument of very rare occurrence, 
but much used in former times by youth, as well to try 
their own activity as the swiftness of their horses, in 
running at the machine. Tt consisted of an upright beam 
about nine feet in height, and another cross-piece six 
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feet long, moving on a swivel, broad at one end and pierced 
full of holes; in general form much resembling a huge 
weathercock. A bag of sand usually hung at the other 
extremity, which swung round on being moved by any 
blow. In the Offham quintain this is substituted by a 
wooden weight. This pastime was followed by the youths 
on horseback, who ran at the quintain full gallop in order 
to strike the broad part of the transverse beam with all the 
force possible, so that he who by chance missed it, was 
greeted with loud peals of laughter, while he who succeeded 
in striking it, was compelled to use his utmost speed, lest 
he should receive a sound blow on his neck from the bag 
of sand, which instantly swung round from the other end 
of the quintain. The great design of this sport was to try 
the agility both of horse and man, and to break the board, 
which, when accomplished, the performer of the feat was 
accounted victor of that day’s sport. When Queen 
Elizabeth was at the Earl of Leicester's, at Kenilworth 
Castle, among other sports for her entertainment, the 
running of the quintain was exhibited in the Castle-yard 
by the country lads and lasses assembled on that day, to 
celebrate a rural wedding. Dr. Plot, in his Natural History 
of Oxfordshire, says this amusement was followed in his 
time at Doddington, in Oxfordshire, and Dr. Kennet, in 
his Parochial Antiquities, states that it was also practised 
at Blackthorne, It is supposed to have been originally a 
Roman exercise left by that people, in this island, on their 
departure. 

An estate at Offham was left, some centuries ago, for the 
purpose of keeping this singular remnant of the olden time 
in proper repair, a condition that is still very creditably 
comphed with. 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LIFE. 
(Continued from page 113.) 


My father continued for two or three weeks to find work in 
the ficlds for this poor woman and the girls; at last, one Saturs 
day afternoon, to their great sorrow, they finished the only task 
that remained, and came up to the house to receive their money 
and a few clothes which my mother had found for them. | 

I shall never forget their desolate appearance. 

The girls, both much taller than myself, had neither heed 
nor stockings; one of-them had an old shawl tied over her 
tattered garments, by way of a gown; the other wore a boy's 
fustian jacket, and looked really the most comfortable of the two, 

A large walnut tree grows outside the kitchen door, and on 
the bench beneath it, they were told to sit down. The two 
girls looked about them with a reckless air as they obeyed; but 
the mother, with her hands upon her knee, preserved a look of 
heart-broken dejection. 

Presently cook came ‘out with a large slice of beved aiid 
bacon for each, and a mug of beer; and then they rose and 
drank her health; while Matilda, carrying the baby in her arms, 
drew near, and privately slipped some half-pence into the 
woman's hands. 

A moment after, my grandfather came out, and Matilda, with 
- my cousins and I, continued to linger within earshot. He told 
cook to bring him out a kitchen chair, sat down opposite “es 
woman, and asked her what she intended to do? 

I do not remember her exact answer, but the saanenesititel 
went on, till gradually she was led to unfold her history, which 
was in substance, that she and her husband had lived in Man- 
chester; that they had been very comfortable, till a strike took 
place among his fellow-workmen, in which he was compelled to 
join; that then, having his time on his own hands, he was 
tempted into public houses, where he soon spent the two or 
three pounds he had laid by against a rainy day; and by the 
time this fatal strike was over, and the men returned to their 
work, he had become a confirmed drunkard. She had struggled 
hard, she said, with her young family, but they sank lower and 
lower ; at last, for some felony, her husband was sentenced to 
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transportation ; and she, alas! following in his footsteps, took 
first to petty pilfering, and then to shoplifting, till she was 
detected, committed to jail, and on coming out, found her young 
family in the streets, begging and gathering potatoe parings 
and turnip tops from the heaps of refuse, to boil and eat. She 
told this with little appearance of shame, and described how 
they sunk into the lowest depths of poverty; no one would 
employ her, as her character for honesty was completely gone; 
at last, in a sickly season, her two younger children died, 

and she took to roaming the comely and begging at farm 
houses with the elder ones. 

“ And I suppose these poor things can neither sew, nor wash, 
nor mend, nor read ?” said my grandfather, compassionately. 

“ Yes, that they can,” answered the mother sharply, “ they 
used to go to the Industrial school when they were little. It’s 
very hard that for that one misfortune of mine, I should be so 
thrown out of work—very, it is.” 

“That one theft and committal you mean? Ah! you may well 
call it a misfortune ; this ought to teach you, my poor friend, 
that ‘the wages of sin, are hard;’ but,” continued my grand- 
father, with his usual hearty good will, “it is my business, and 
my wish, to help you if I can—not to reproach you.” 

“IT wish to do better, I’m sure ;” said the woman, “ I’ve got 
nothing but misery by it; but 1 was so poor—so cruel poor— 
and the children crying round me for bread, and all”— 

“ And that,” replied my grandfather, “must be very hard 
for a mother to bear.” 

The woman seemed softened, and proceeded—“ But it’s no 
use talking, there’s hundreds and hundreds very nigh starving ; 
and if I was ever so honest, it’s not that that would get me 
work.” 

“No,” replied my grandfather, “ you speak the truth there; 
I know many an honester woman than you, that seldom gets 
a good meal, the country's too full of people craving for work, 
to admit of that; they all tread upon one another's heels: pray 
did you ever hear of emigration ?” 

During the first part of this speech, the woman’s face had 
expressed extreme surprise, at the decided manner in which he 
had admitted the hopelessness of her condition, and the absence 
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of the usual conclusion to all conversation between the rich and 
the poor.—“ But, my friend, this lot is appointed for you; it is 
your duty to be resigned,” or, “ You must endeavour, not to 
dwell on the hardships of your condition, but try to cultivate a 
contented spirit; I assure you, the rich, whom you think so 
happy, are not without their trials.” She looked, as if half- 
expecting such a speech to follow ; I dare say she had heard it, 
or something like it, many hundreds of times; [ am sure I 
have, from very kind and charitable lips. But she expected in 
vain, and, as I said before, she looked surprised, till his sudden 
question followed, and I shall never forget the weary expres- 
sion of utter distaste which instantly overspread her features, 

“Emigration,” she repeated, “O! yes, I’ve heard enough of 
it one time or another. The gentlefolks want us to go over to 
the furrin parts, and then we shall be out of their way, and we 
may starve as soon as we like. But,” she continued, her eyes 
sparkling with anger, “I know better than to heed their 
talk, for if they ever was worth going to, they must be thick 
of people by this time, for there's hundreds gone to ’em from 
Manchester and Liverpool, let alone London." 

This strange speech shewed that she had at least thought on 
the subject. 

“ Matilda,” said my grandfather, “ give the baby to Miss T., 
and go and fetch the globe out of my study.” 

Matilda ran with alacrity, and presently returned with the 
globe, which my grandfather took upon his knee, and drawing. 
his chair close in front of the three beggars, observed to the 
woman—“ I suppose, when you said ‘the gentlefolks wanted 
you to starve,’ you did not mean to include me and mine.” © 

“ No,” said the woman bluntly, “ your people have been very 
good to us.” ; | 

“ Then, I suppose you will believe what I say. Look here; 
you know that this world—this earth that we live on, (tapping 
his foot on the ground) you know of course, that it is round ?” © 

“T’ve heard talk on it,” said the woman, who with her twe 
daughters, was looking at the globe with apparent curiosity. _ 

“ Well, now here’s a little model of it,” continued my grand- 
father, “I mean, that it’s made the same shape, but of smaller 
size.” 
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“ I know,” saidthe woman nodding, “just as a gooseberry is 
like a pumpkin.” 

“To be sure; well, upon this /ittle globe, are marked all the 
countries on the great globe, and as many of the towns as we 
could find room for.” 

He turned it round slowly, and explained that the blue was 
sea: at last, one of the girls whispered to her mother to en- 
quire which country was England. | 

“This is England,” said my grandfather; and instantly a 
shade of distrust passed over all their faces. 

“Tf that be England,” said the woman, “ why ain’t it at the 
top, and in the middie ?” 

‘Why should it be, my good woman ?” 

“Why not at top?” persisted the woman,—“ why, sir, it 
stands to reason; can’t we see that we're at top; we don’t live 
at the sides.” 

“ Well,” said my grandfather, parrying this thrust, “ you see, 
I can make any part of this globe come up to the top when I 
please, and also come into the middle. Now will you look at 
England, and see that itis quite fall of the names of towns 
and cities—it is covered with them; and towns, as you know, 
are places full of people.” 

“Well, sir?” observed the woman, looking at him with 
interest. 

“Now, then; [ll turn another country up to the top;” pro- 
ceeded my grrandfather, “There, now, what's the difference 
between (42s country and England ?” 

“It's more than ten times as large,” replied one of the girls, 
“and there are no names on it, except just round the edges.” 

“ Very good; that’s Australia.” 

“ Out—stralia !” exclaimed all three of them at once; “ we 
had no notion Out—stralia was so big as that !” 

“So you see the people from Manchester and Liverpool, are 
never likely to fill a country so large as this;” observed my 
grandfather, 

“Deary me!” exclaimed the woman, lifting up both her 
hands in continued surprise, at its dimensions. 

“Well; now do you believe that there's plenty of room 
over there ?” 
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“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And don’t you think, where there is a great deal of land, 
and very few laborers, that the farmers are likely to give good 
wages? Don’t you think, if I had a ten-acre field of wheat 
ready to be cut, and there was but one man in the place that 
could reap, I would give him good wages ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘ And don’t you think, in a country where there is a vast 
many more men than women, and where every man can main- 
tain a wife, and is thankful to get somebody to wash and mend, 
and bake for him,—don’t you think in such a country as that, 
your daughters would be very likely to get good husbands ?” 

“ Very like they might, sir.” | 

“ Well, you can't be worse off than you are; suppose you”— 

*T could'nt go such a long way,” interrupted the woman 
hastily ; “miles and miles, and never stopping for weeks and 
months.” 

‘*My good woman; have you not, as it is, been wandering 
about the country for weeks and months, with no shelter worth 
the name, and not half enough to eat ?” 

“I don't know anybody over there”—she proceeded; “I 
don’t know a soul; I haven’t a single friend.” | 

‘Nor here, either;” exclaimed my grandfather, warming 
with his subject. 

- © And that’s true enough, sir; but the poor seldom has friends ; 
and them that was born to poverty, must e’en bear it as well as 
they can.” 

“ My good woman, don’t deceive yourself; there is a great 
deal of misery in the world, but the sort of misery you have 
been suffering under, you need not bear unless you choose. 
There’s not a woman over there that cannot get work if she'll do 
it; nor a man that can’t maintain a wife if he can find one, It is 
not patience—it is not resignation—that keeps you quiet under 
this poverty ; it is that you cannot make up your mind to be- 
stir yourself. If you were in work, and comfortable, it would 
be another thing, (though even then I, for my part, would not 
eat bread and potatoes here, when I might have bread and 
beef-steak there), but you know very well, and I know, that, go 
where you will, you cannot be worse off than you are.” 
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“ No,” said the woman, in the mild listless tone of a practised 
beggar, “ but it’s the will of God: some is rich, and others is 
poor.” | 
“ My good woman, God gave reason and strength to man- 
kind; and if they will not use their reason, their strength for 
work is of no use to them. Why will you waste your good 
strength in the search for work here, where there is so little, 
instead of letting your reason guide you to a place where 
strength is so precious ? God has made the world large enough 
for all his creatures, but if they will crowd and congregate in 
one part, and eat to the last leaf and grain, while they leave 
the fruit and the corn to rot elsewhere, for want of a hand to 
gather it, then they have no right to talk about patience and 
resignation, and say it is the will of their Maker that they 
should starve.” 

“What you say is very fine, sir, I'm sure,” said the woman 


“But you don't mean to act upon it—not even if I would 
take all the trouble off your hands, and leave you nothing to 
do, but to step on ship-board ?” 

No; it was very evident, that she did not; and my grand- 
father was too thoroughly accustomed to this termination of 


He sent the globe in again, and when my father had paid 
these poor creatures, and my mother had given them some old 


changed ; we had a hard frost, and a remarkably fall 
snow. All over the hollow in which our house 
more than five fect deep. and on the side against which 
wind blew, the windows were blocked up as high as the 
row of panes. 


all his lectures on emigration, to be either displeased or 

di ted. 
clothes, and a testament, they thanked us all gratefully, took 

up their tin saucopan—their only possession—and with many 

promises of amendment went their way. 

The winter following these little events was extremely mild, 

so much so, that all the spring flowers were in bloom by the 

middle of February: but at that the weather suddenly 
4 thaw, and a heavy fall of rain, which riddled the snow full of 
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round holes. In a few days the warm sun was again shining 
upon the crocuses and snowdrops; the wet bunches of lauresti~- 
nus flower began to raise themselves, and dry their shining 
leaves, and the aconites and hepaticas were as gay as ever. 

Enormous lumps of wet snow, still glittered in every shel- 
tered place, but the lanes were clear enough for us to walk in, 
three week's imprisonment. 

delight as Matilda carried her. We went up the road, which 
led to the highest and barest part of the common, and thero 
it was quite dry, and we could run races to our heart's content. 
_ There Matilda walked up and down till we had had enough 
exercise, and were thinking of turning homewards, when we 
saw at a distance, a beggar girl, slip-shod, and miserably ill 
clad. She was running quickly towards us, and as she drew 
near, we observed that her feet and legs were enveloped in 
old pieces of printed cotton, and her shoes tied on ‘with = 
thread. They were saturated with water. | 

handkerchief tied over her head, by which we instantly recog- 
nized her as the elder of the two girls who had slept in the 
root-house. | 

She ran up to Matilda. “Here,” she said, “old Mrs, 
this letter.” 

Matilda seized the letter, 
quietly towards home, The girl followed us, and began: to 
talk. She told me her mother was dead; that she had been 
out all night in the beginning of the snow storm; and ‘was 
taken very bad with her breathing. “ Every time she breathed,” 
said the girl, “it cut her like a knife; they took her into the 
shedied.” 

of shiver over’ 
shoes; she shook back her hair, and said fretfully; “It's not 
so bad of nights; we sleep the more sound, the more cold ‘and 
hungry we be, but it’s very bad of days; one she — 
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“J said I would never rest till I'd seen the old gentleman 
again; and I won't.” 2 

“ You don’t mean my grandfather ?” 

“T mean him that showed us the globe.” 

Matilda was walking quickly on before us, towards home ; 
when she had finished reading, she turned and faced us for a 
moment, to ask some questions about her letter ; I observed that 
her face was deeply flushed, but she did not speak again, ex- 
cepting to beg that we would quicken our pace, as the air was 
getting cold for the baby. 

The beggar girl limped after us, and observing that some- 
thing unusual was the matter with Matilda, I supposed it was 
the sight of this poor creature’s misery; nevertheless, when we 
got into the nursery, and my mother who was there had taken 
the baby in her arms, I was astonished to see our usually cheer- 
ful nurse, without saying a word, sit down in the rocking-chair, 
and begin to cry as if her heart would break; while one of the 
little ones, after regarding her for a minute or two with fixed 
attention, ran up to her, hid her face in Matilda’s lap, and 
burst into a chorus of sobs. 

“ What is the meaning of this, my dear ?” said my mother 
to me. 

“QO, mamma, it’s about that poor beggar girl, I answered ; 
she has no place but a barn to sleep in, and she has had only 
some turnips to eat to-day, which she picked out of a sheep 
trough ; and O, mamma, she’s nearly starved.” 

“ Well, don't cry, my dear child—don’t cry so; something 
shall be done directly.” 

“No, ma'am, no;” said Matilda, struggling with her sobs, 
“I'm very sorry for the poor soul; but, ma'am, I’ve got a 
letter.” 

“ What letter? is there bad news Matilda ?” 

Poor Matilda took the letter from under her shaw), and gave 
it tomy mother. After her passion of tears, she was quite 
calm, and began to mend the fire and undress the children, 
with a kind of nervous industry. 

“I am very sorry for this news,” said my mother gravely. 
“Poor Joe! but as he is invalided, Matilda, he will of course 


come home, if his life is spared, and the voyage may do great 
things for him.” 
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“ But he has been wounded, ma’am,” said Matilda, sobbing. 

* Yes, I see, this letter appears to have been written by one 
of his comrades, and is addressed to his father; did old Grattan 
give it you. 

“No, mamma;” I answered, “ but the beggar girl brought 
it to her on the common.” 

“ And,” proceeded my mother, “ the postscript is by Joe hium- 
self. Tid you look at the date, Matilda ?” 

“No ma’am,” sobbed Matilda; “I had enough to do to read 
the thing itself; to think we should have been promised so 
long, and I should never see him again. He says, he’s so much 
changed, that he’s sure I should’nt know him, and he wishes 
me to know it; but he’ll never come home again, poor fellow! | 
Oh, war's a wicked cruel thing!” 

“ Ah, Matilda, this brings one of its evils home to you; but 
now, try to listen to me. You did not observe the date of this, 
but I wonder the beginning did not strike you; he says, ‘I 
have no paper here but the end of this leter, so I have sent it 
on to you, and it will tell you all.’ It is dated to-day—this very 
morning, Matilda: you know his hand writing; therefore he 
must be already come home.” My mother said this slowly 
and quietly, while Matilda’s cyes dilated with hope and 
wonder. 

“Now, you may take the baby,” she continued, “and I will 
question this poor girl; if Joe be really come home, she has 
probably seen him.” 

My kind mother went down stairs, and shortly returned 
with a smile in her eyes. ‘Well Matilda,” she said, “you 
have suffered a great deal of needless anxiety; Joe is at his 
father’s cottage, and old Mrs. Grattan told the girl, he was 
tolerably well, but a good deal altered by a scar on his fore- 
head. He was anxious you should know this, but I suppose, 
Matilda, that such a thing as that would not part such old 
friends?” My mother paused, while Matilda’s eyes overflowed 
with happy tears—“So,” she continued, “I sent word to old 
Grattan's cottage, thtat Joe might come and see you to-night; 
and you shall drink tea with him in the kitchen.” _Ongis. 

(To be concluded next month.) 
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WHAT IS “LIFE IN EARNEST.” 


(Concluded from page 121.) 

Two or three days after the circumstances detailed in our last 
chapter, Mr. Harvey called again at the Harrington’s. The 
family were at tea. Mrs. Harrington was reading to her hus- 
band, and while Alice presided at the tea-table, Henry for once 
threw his books on one side, and with some animation watched 
her movements, while he told her a story of one of his college 
friends. 

“T scarcely like to break in upon such a cheerful group,” 
said Mr. Harvey, dropping into his accustomed chair, “ upon 
the theory of ‘ Let well alone.’ ” | 

“You're a very welcome break,” was the unanimous feeling, 
though Mrs. Harrington only gave utterance to it. 

“I wish, Harry, you would give me an hour to-morrow,” 
said Mr. Harvey suddenly, alter a lively discussion on different 
topics. 

Henry's countenance changed. “TI cannot, really,” he said, 
“my time is so completely occupied.” But suddenly the recol- 
lection that to-morrow was Sunday flashed upon him, and he 
added, “Oh! to be sure—I had forgotten ; the days go so fast.” 

“ They do, indeéd,” said Mr. Harrington. “How well I can 
recollect you, Harvey, a babe in arms; and then again an active 
lad at school.” 

“Active for mischief, nothing else, I'm afraid,’ was the 
answer, “I was a sad idle fellow.” 

“Well, sir,” exclaimed Henry, “ give us some of your early 
experience, perhaps some of us will profit by the account,” 
giving a sly glance at Alice. 

“] can’t imagine an idle deed,” said Alice, “I thought idleness 
meant doing nothing; but there are so many new doctrines now, 
I really—” 

“You really puzzle your young brains with so many theories, 
that you forget to put any of them into practice. Is that what 
you mean?” said Mr. Harvey smiling. He then turned from 
the young people, and brought the accounts of some society out 
of his pocket, which he and Mr. Harrington commenced dis- 
cussing; while Alice poured out another cup of tea, and cut a 
slice from the rich cake on the table, and put it on his plate. 
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“ Do taste this, Mr. Harvey, it's so nice, I made it, and you 
tike Scotch cake I know.” 

“Thank you,” was the answer. “ But in regard, Mr. Har- 
rington, to the deficiency in the balance, it seems to me that 
Brown has made some important mistake in appropriating the 
reserve fund.” 

‘“ How far must we go back to see where the deficiency is?” 
eaid Mr. Harrington. 

“Three years. It is a great pity Brown undertook to be 
treasurer if his heart were not in the work.” 

“Yes, much better leave things alone altogether, than do 
them in a slovenly, careless spirit.” 

‘“ And now,” said Mr. Harvey, “ everything is in confusion, and 
my time is more than occupied, I cannot attend to it after 
to-night.” 

‘Of course not,—of course not,” said Mr. Harrington; “ when 
must you send up the report ?” 

“ Next Tuesday.” 

“Qh! then,” interrupted Alice, “please put it away for a 
little while, and taste my cake, and I'll help with the accounts 
afterwards—I will indeed.” 

‘Don’t interrupt, my dear,” said Mr. Harrington, while he 
and his guest proceeded with their work. Henry again brought 
his books to the table, and Mrs. Harrington sat in silence. 

Alice fidgetted about, clattered the tea tray, moved her 
chair, played with the sugar tongs, and finally exclaimed in a 
pettish voice— 

“Oh! my dear papa, do let us have our tea in peace. It’s so 
melancholy to see those figures, and to hear the addings up;” 
and she sighed deeply. 

Mr. Harvey looked up with his pleasantest smile. “ Alice it 
is rude of us to spoil the ‘dolce far niente’ of the evening in this 
way. How delicious your tea is; mine has never the same 
flavor. Can you give me a receipt Mrs. Harrington, or is the 
craft of tea-making only to be attained by ladies.” 

“Oh yes! mamma, do initiate Mr. Harvey,” cried Alice 
restored to good humour, as if by magic. ‘ There is a time for 
everything, and I’m sure tea-time ati meant for a little 
conversation.” 
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“It seems to me,” said Henry, laughing, “that Alice's 
notion of con¢ersation is a little desultory chat about cakes and 
crochet, and a number of anxious questions as to the why and 
wherefore of any body else, finding pleasure in graver topics.” 

“J think you are quite right, Alice, in saying there is a time 
for everything,” said Mr. Harvey, “but your mistake is this, 
there is a time for everything, if each took his or her due share 
of labor; but as some have to do other’s work as well as their 
own, it naturally follows that the rest have time for everything, 
and a great deal on their hands, besides.” 

“ Very true,” said Mr. Harrington “ very true,” 

“T think you refer to me,” said Alice—timidly, “I dare say 
when I'm grown up I shall—” 

“No indeed I do not: so don’t be uncomfortable. Your 
present duty,” said Mr. Harvey, laughing, “is to cut me a 
slice of cake, and pour me out another cup of tea. Let us see 
if we cannot make the division of labor equal to night.” 

Alice was happy again; she fetched the cake to her side of 
the table, turning it round and round, and finally selecting that 
side which had the most sweetmeats; she with the pride, 
natural to so young a confectioner, watched him narrowly as it 
gradually disappeared, while her own tea and her father's and 
mother’s empty cups remained totally disregarded in the tray. 
Henry had twice asked her to pass the sugar, before she paid 
any attention. 

“Come Alice,” he said at last, quite impatiently. “ Have 
you putall the sugar out of the kousekeeping, into the cake, 
that we are not to have any in our tea ?” 

When tea was over, (and it did not last half long enough to 
please Alice,) Mr. Harvey again took out his books, while at 
the same time he passed one over to her, saying, “ Now for the 
division of labor! Do put that page into training for me.” 

Mrs. Harrington smiled, she liked to see Alice employed, 
and so well. 

“T was going to ask you, Henry, whether you coald assist 
in my school to-morrow—the Sunday school ?” said Mr. Harvey, 
“I know how busy you are on the week-day.” 

Henry looked up, a little chagrined,—“ I'm sure I should be 
most happy, if I felt myself a good superintendent, but certainly 
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my forte is not giving out hymns and pulling up unlucky little 
boys who come in late: I must say I have an unconquerable 
aversion to it.” 

‘‘Well! would you read the Lessons for me—that I should 
be grateful to you for doing—really grateful.” 

“Of two evils, choose the least,” said Henry with a laugh, as 
he opened his book, “so I'll read the Lessons, though, upon my 
word, a fellow looks particularly absurd stuck up in the reading 
desk. One’s own family are hoping no mistakes will be made, 
while all the old Goodys in the church whisper, ‘ There’s our 
young squire, deary me! how nataral he looks, don'the?’ But 
what must be, must be.” 

An hour passed very pleasantly. Alice scratched away with 
her pen, looking up every five minutes to see if Mr. Harvey 
were approving her activity: he however was too busy to notice 
her, except by an occasional nod or a smile. It was a 
peculiarity of his to be always thoroughly interested in, or at 
any rate thoroughly alive to his occupation at the time, whether 
it was gardening, walking, talking about parish matters, 
feeding Alice's canaries, or writing his sermons. It was a 
trait in his character—a fortunate trait, for which there was 
however no accounting, and which was not of course from any 
effort of his own. Alice wished she had it too, but it was of no 
use wishing, and to be contented with what we had by nature 
was highly praiseworthy; only she did wish that nature had 
given her a little more concentration, or whatever it was.” 
‘There! she exclaimed at last, throwing down her pen. “I've 
done it; and now let’s have some music, or play at some game. 
—Surely I've not todo any more?” she added, in an alarmed 
tone of voice as Mr. Harvey passed her the book again. 

“To be sure! I thought you were going to begin Life in 
Earnest, to-night.” 

“ But I have been in earnest such a long time! Will you sing 
one duet with me, to give the work a relish, and don't take out 
vour watch, please, papa.” 

After the duct with Mr. Harvey, came two songs of her 
- own, and then another duet, and then some waltzes, and then 
some more songs, and then Mr. Harvey started up “ I must go: 
my time’s up. Good bye.” 
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And now that he was gone Alice, felt sorry there was no one 
to help her with those accounts. She groaned aloud, pushed 
her favorite cat from her accustomed place on the rug, and 
presently took up her candle to go to bed. “ Mamma! I'm so 
tired I can’t do any more.” 

“My dear, you only undertook the work at Mr. Harvey's 
request—not mine; but don’t forget your promise to have it 
ready by Tuesday.” 

Henry sat up till one o'clock studying, taxing his brain to 
the utmost. He was not strong, and the next morning awoke with 
a terrible headache. This kept him in bed till within half-an- 
hour of church time, and then he made a tremendous scramble 
and got to church just in time to follow Mr. Harvey to the 
reading-desk. As to where the Lessons for the day were, he 
had not the remotest idea, and to whisper to the rector at such 
a time would have been highly indecorous; he stood out the 
psalms in the greatest perplexity ; and when it came to his part 
of the duty, in desperation he opened at the place where a 
mark was. It was the wrong chapter, but Mr. Harvey could 
give him no hint. Before the second Lesson, however, he turned 
to the right place in the Testament, and Henry got on better. 

The afternoon service fared no better; for Henry thought it 
right to take a long walk between the services on Sunday, as 
he had no exercise during the week. What his meditations 
during the walk were, I don't pretend to say, but certainly the 
afternoon Lessons formed no part of them, and Mr. Harvey did 
not ask his assistance again. 

Alice had so many imaginary duties and occupations on 
Monday and Tuesday, that she completely forgot the account 
book, and Mr. Harvey. It was therefore with an unconscious 
smile that she met him, as he walked down to her rabbit-house 
on Tuesday evening. “ Well Alice! where is the book ? The 
carricr is at my house now, and I’m only waiting for yours, to 
send them all off to Mr. Merival’s. The annual meeting is 

to-morrow: you promised it this morning you know.” 

“Oh! Mr. Harvey!” 

“Say no more ;” he quickly exclaimed “it’s not done, I can 
see by your face; but come with me, or tell me where it is, and 
send it unfinished.” 
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Alice burst into tears.9 “It’s always the same: Henry is 
right after all: he says I have no objects in life. I’m sure if 
I'd gone to school or—or anything to stimulate me, I should.” 

“Never mind, my dear, what you would have been; my ac- 
count book is the sufferer,” said Mr. Harvey. “Will you give 
me the book directly >” he added, as she still stood weeping. 

While Alice flew to the house to fetch the book, Mr. Harvey 
proceeded to feed the rabbits, and Henry watched his en- 
deavors to catch one that had strayed among the shrubs, (if 
such vague, abstracted looking up from his book could be called 
watching.) Alice could not but observe the kindness of this 
when she returned. 

“How kind of you to catch my rabbit, Mr. Harvey. I don’t 
deserve it.” 

“No, but that was better than standing still doing nothing.” 

“T hope no harm will be done to the society?” Alice ventured 
to say timidly.” 

“T hope not;” and he left without another word. 

“He’s evidently angry,” said Alice, as she watched Mr, 
Harvey out of sight.” 

“ My dear Alice,” said Henry, “don’t you see the folly of your 
present conduct; you're absolutely crying.” 

“ You ought to be sorry if you'd any right feeling—think of 
the society. 

“ Are you thinking of the society?” 

Alice confessed after a pause that she was only sorry because 
Mr. Harvey was annoyed. 

It was a whole week before the rector called again, and when 
he did so, it was with a grave face. 

“What about the cash book?” whispered Alice, the first op- 
portunity, “was any harm done?” 

“They have turned off the secretary, or rather they have 
intimated that accounts so badly kept must be given into other 
hands, so Mr. Brown will be deeply hurt; now you know, 
Alice, Mr. Brown was the person originally at fault about the 
society ; he took it without any feeling of its importance, and 
threw the accounts into my hands because he wanted to take a 
tour. Though I said I would do what I could, I did not 
promise to settle them, but when you promised so much I did 
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rely upon your keeping your word, and therefore you have 
acted just as Mr. Brown did.” 

“TI am very, very, sorry,” said Alice. ‘The very day after 
you went, I bought such a lovely duct. Will you try it with 
me, if you have time? And,” she added, with anxious gravity, 
depreeating the smile that stole over his face, “I really did try. 
I was determined I would be in earnest, and concentrate every- 
thing, as you said we ought, so I sang it ten times between 
dinner and tea, and then papa said he could’nt bear it any 
longer, and he wished I would be more judicious and choose a 
little variety. To-day I've been weeding in the garden for 
four hours, and I'm so tired I can hardly stand.” 

Five years have passed away. Henry has taken high honors, 
and is a barrister. He finds to his disappointment that he has 
gained his object and lost his motive for exertion at the same 
time. His face wears no longer its old expression of inward 
happiness and expectation. He has concentrated all his best 
energies for years upon one fancied good, and now he looks 
round listlessly as if his work were done. Early youth, and 
fresh romantic visions of futwre usefulness have passed together 
from his thoughts. His health is impaired from unremitting 
study. It is true he Aas gained a name, but that is all; he has 
not gained the love of his fellows, and the approval of a good 
conscience. He had, in those years of mental labor, learnt so 
easily to do without the esteem of those around him—learnt so 
easily to care nothing for the claims of others upon him—that 
they have at last in their turns, gone to others for sympathy 
and kindness, and have learnt to look upon him as something to 
be admired at a distance, and loved no longer. 

Alice is the wife of Mr. Harvey; he tries to teach her by his 
example, the difference between vague occasional efforts at 
usefulness, and unassuming continued earnestness in the path 
of duty. I know not whether she has profitted as she might 
have done—whether she does at last live for something beyond 
to-day; but I do know that her step is less elastic, and her face is 
less cheerful when she remembers the dreaming, purposeless 


tenor of her early days, and reflects that she is only now be- 
ginning to feel and to know what is “Life in Earnest.” 


BERESFORD. 
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THE EVIL SPIRITS OF THE WORLD. * 


I. Let me mention two or three of the most potent and pro- 
minent of the evil spirits that possess society. There is Selfism. 
This is a corruption of self-love — a principle prompting men 
to act ever from personal consideration—to miake self the centre 
and circumference of all plans and operations. A selfish man 
is one who holds all interests cheap in comparison with his own ; 
who receives readily but gives reluctantly, unless it be with the 
hope of the donation flowing back with interest to his own 
coffers. He views all questions in their aspect upon himself. 
“Loss and gain” are the fandamentals of his moral system. 
He weighs everlasting principles in the balance of lucre, and all 
is visionary and Utopian—chaff that tells not in the scales. 
The labourer may toil and sweat—the shopman wear away his 
health—the mariner hazard his existence—the warrior dye 
continents in blood, and tread empires in the dust ; — compunc- 
tion he has none, if results are favorable to his interests. Such 
is selfishness; and is it not the presiding genius of the world— 
the very mainspring of society—producing and perpetuating 
the motion of almost every wheel ? 

Il. There, again, is Senswalism. The apostle divides mankind 
into two classes—the “carnal” and the “ spiritual.” The great 
distinction between them in their relation to the body is this: 
the spiritual attends to fleshly appetites as the necessities of his 
nature, the carnal as the sources of his pleasure. If secking 
pleasure from the senses is carnality, how fearfully prevalent is 
it! “ Fleshly lusts,” not spiritual impulses, move, mould, and 
master the bulk of the race. Esau's appetite governed his 
conscience— impelled him to barter away his birthright for a 
mess of pottage, and reduced him to beggary and tears. In 
his foolish conduct you have a picture of the world; in his 
wretched destiny you may read its doom. Amongst savage 
hordes, and in rural districts where education has not gone to 


* We copy this passage from @ masterly address “On the Wants of the World 
and the weakness of the Church,” printed in the Homi/ist—a periodical just issued 
by Ward andCo, The whole discourse, which forms one of a series on the current 
topics of the day, demands the thoughtful perusal of all, How well it deserves 
such perusal we need scarcely eay, after reminding our readers that it is from the 
powerful pen of the Rev. David Thomas, of Stockwell. 
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wake the intellect to thought, and to touch the conscience into 
life, the reign of this power might have been expected; and 
there it is in its grossest forms and most disgusting aspects. 
But, lo ! amidst civilized communities of men has it not a wide 
dominion 2 The luxurious in living, the gay in dress, the ma- 
terial in wealth, the animal in pleasure—where are these not 
coveted ? where are they not sought? Sensualism is, verily, a 
mighty spirit amongst us. It playsa prominent part in the 
merchandize of the world. Art, in its highest forms, ministers 
to it: sculptor, painter, singer—the loftiest geniuses—stand 
waiting at its side, and move at its behest. It is the inspira- 
tion of theatres and the fascination of amusements. It is sung 
in taverns, and has its music in drawing-rooms. It is the chief 
element in the literature of the masses, It breathes in the 
ballad of the beggar, and is bound in the volume of the peer. 
It is the talk of the vulgar in the streets; it is the reading of 
refined ones in their quiet chamber, and, in the bright days of 
summer, on the beach. Will any keen observer of society 
pronounce this exaggeration, or hesitate to admit that it falls 
far beneath a full statement of the case ? 

III. There is also Scepticism. I do not mean mere intellectual 
scepticism. God knows, this is fearfully spreading amongst us. 
We have all classes of infidels; there is the anti-theist, who 
declares there is no God; there is the anti-biblist, who admits a 
God, but denies the divinity of the Bible; there is the anti- 
supernaturalist, who admits the divinity of the Bible in the 
same sense ashe admits the divinity of any other true book, 
but who denies to it any supernatural feature ; and there is the 
anti-propitiationalist, who professes to believe in the super- 
naturalness of the Bible, but denies the great doctrine of 
atonement. Intellectual infidelity in these various forms is 
working busily in our midst. It has its clubs, its platforms, 
and its press. Philosophy and poetry, logic and cloquence, are 
pressed into its service. It has the tongue of the orator and 
the ear of the populace. But it is not of this scepticism that I 
speak. I refer to something deeper, broader, and mightier far 
—the spirit of which all intellectual infidelities are the effects 
and forms—the soil from which they spring. The scepticism 
of the heart and life, which no argument can meet, is the evil 
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demon which oppresses me. Does not this spirit possess men ? 
Where is the faith of the heart? Isee this spiritual scepticism 
everywhere; not merely in the manners of the millions who 
sail down your rivers, travel your railroads, saunter through 
your streets, crowd your taverns, and perambulate your parks 
on the holy day of God, but in your cathedrals, your chyrches, 
and your chapels, with heartless apathy repeating its Veliefs, 
muttering its prayers, and singing its psalms. It haunts our 
temples, it kneels in pews, and speaks from altars. “ Verily, 
when the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth.” 

IV. There is, finally, Superstition. The strongest native 
element in the soul is the religious. In the right development 
of this element is man’s well-being—in its perversion is his ruin. 
When it is clouded with ignorance, and inspired with fear ; 
when it bows at the shrine of a false deity, and worships through 
the intervention of priests; when it moves by blind impulse 
rather than by enlightened conviction, it becomes superstition : 
and superstition has ever been, and still is, a mighty spirit of 
evil in our world; it reigns with an undisputed sway over the 
vast démain of heathenisn, and is the empress of more than one- 
half of professing Christendom. 


THE LITTLE EXHIBITION. 


Tue late Robert Southey, in one of his pleasant gossiping 
letters, relates an anecdote of a modern writer who used to say, 
that he composed much finer poetry in his sleeping hours than 
when wide awake, till he was overheard one night reciting the 
most arrant nonsense. Be this as it may, our dreams appear 
very often to partake more of the sublime, and even of the 
truthful, than what we are accustomed to consider the sober 
realities of our waking experience. Whether they actually do 
so, may, perhaps, be another question, but, for my own part, I 
have sometimes such seemingly-instructive dreams, as to make 
me willing to risk public opinion upon the subject. 

I had been placing the present political aspect of affairs, as 
regards our relations with the Continent, in contrast to the 
cheering auspices with which the last year opened. LEvery- 
thing was then in preparation for the Great Peace Congress in 
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Hyde Park. Nation vied with nation in contributing to that 
mart, all the artistic wonders their ingenuity and resources could 
supply, and an amicable gathering of all climes and creeds was 
gratefully looked forward to. How different matters seem to 
stand just now! Wars and rumours of wars herald in the year 
1852. In Africa and India hostilities are raging, and the war- 
spirit smoulders on our very shores. These thoughts naturally 
threw me back on the enquiry, “ Whence come wars and fight- 
ings amongst you?” and led me to reflect on the many shapes 
in which this spirit of hostility shows itself. Looking at the 
principle in its exceeding breadth, and reflecting that he who 
hates only, is a murderer, I fancied I could see great cause for 
fearing an outbreak even amongst those very classes where the 
establishment of permanent and universal peace was continually 
advocated and enforced. I was wide awake when I thought 
this; and was carrying my scrutiny still farther into the great 
heart of philanthropic England, ranging amongst her many 
ereeds and denominations, and sects and schisms, when I began 
to lose myself and drop off into a quiet doze. 

As the power of sleep crept gradually over me, the little 
study where I was seated began to extend its dimensions, 
stretching away into dim perspective, till it terminated in a 
mere speck. Yet owing to a want of uniformity in the plan, 
the range of vision was so often and so unpleasantly broken, 
that I could not help contrasting it, much to its disadvantage, 
with the late Industrial Exhibition in Hyde Park. It wanted 
light, too, to such an extent, that feeling uncertain whether the 
defective view I obtained of it arose from my own imperfect 
sight, or the actual dimness of the place itself, 1 rubbed my 
eyes instinctively, and as I fear to an injurious extent, for I saw 
nothing for some time but little spots and stars of light~— 
coloured nimbi and aureoles, dancing about on what seemed to 
be a plane of palpable darkness. Quivering, shifting, dilating, 
contracting, floating hither and thither, these little discs and 
corruscations kept me amused for some time, till they seemed 
simultaneously to flow together and form a parti-colored mass of 
light, that descended softly as a snow-flake to my feet, and took 
gradually such a figure as that of Rembrandt's angels in his 
well-known painting of Jacob's dream. I have often thought 
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since how much better the artist, whose masterly picture passed 
before me in my sleep, has dreamed an angel, than any other 
master has imagined one awake. Melting gradually into the 
surrounding darkness, these spirits ministrant have no definite 
form—no hard, harsh outline—they are ethereal splendours 
moving silently athwart the gloom, and are not, like all other 
pictured angels, of the earth, earthy. 

It was just so with my own visitant—for visitant it was. 
Alighting softly before me, in such a questionable shape, I yet 
seemed to know intuitively that it had sympathies akin to 
mine. I spoke, and it replied, though by what means I could 
not tell, since it appeared to possess none of the organs or 
bodily attributes of humanity. My first question, it will 
naturally b> supposed, related to the vast building before me, 
which I soon learned had its origin in a hint taken from the 
Great Exhibition. It was reared, my informant told me, for a 
purpose somewhat similar though not equally comprehensive. 
Its contributions, various and singular as they were, were all 
supplied by one people, dwelling, as I understood, in a remote 
corner of the world known as the land of Noibla, and it went 
gencrally under the name of “The Museum of Religious Pe- 
culiarities;” though some ill-natured people called it “ The Little 
Exhibition of the Bigotry of Noibla.” 

Under the guidance of my good genius, I passed along its 
grotesque corridors, which, as I have before said were in all 
styles of architecture, a result attributable, as my guide told me, 
to the employment of many architects. Before a single stake 
was driven, repeated bickerings arose upon this subject and it 
was ultimately arranged that the two principal tribes of the 
land—the Nemhcruhe and the Sretnessid, should nominate a 
chief builder, with power to employ as many under him as he 
thought fit. The work went on slowly, and threatened more 
than once to become a second Babel: but was at length com- 
pleted, and contributions began to pour in. 

Perhaps it may have been that my senses were not suffici- 
ently wakeful, but I looked up and down the long arcades of 
heterogeneous materials composing this singular exhibition, 
without noticing anything very important. Some of the con- 

tributions indeed required a clearer light and keener sight than 
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I possessed, to see them at all. Yet in the Official Catalogue 
everything was described in superlatives; ‘ most interesting— 
most important—most oppressive—most vexatious—most into- 
lerant,’ being amongst the choicest epithets. 

I sat down with my companion, and began soberly to discuss 
—what I was going to call—the merits of this Museum ; but on 
more mature consideration, I really could not see that it had 
any. Sea and land, heaven and earth, appeared to have been 
compassed for the sake of finding out microscopic and even 
unreal forms and objects whose only recommendation was that 
they were unlike other forms and objects. Scholars and divines 
were walking about, busily engaged in collating and com- 
paring one thing with another, and I could scarcely forbear 
smiling at the varied expressions observable in their several 
countenances. Here a gaunt iron-featured man with knitted 
brows, and nose “ terribly arched and aquiline,” was anatom- 
izing some infinitesimal object and fiercely pointing out its 
distinctive features, to another of lamb-like aspect and serene 
front, who could not and would not see them. Grave and 
thoughtful men grew graver and more thoughtful as they drew 
near to that part of the building which glistened with all the 
specious glories of medieval art. There was a meretricious 
splendour and a startling breadth of contrast in much that was 
there exhibited, very diiferent from any thing observable in 
other parts of the structure. Yet the contributions, singular to 
say, were all produced in one loom, and all sent in by the tribe 
of Nemhcruhe. Some of them, and these amongst the most 
gorgeous, were intrinsically worthless—crudities and “ beggarly 
elements” that had been thrown away by wiser workmen long 
ago, but were now reproduced with some additions, and no 
emendations. Some of the stalls appeared almost empty, and 
others entirely so. These I understood to belong mostly to the 
many clans of the Sretnessid tribe whose distinctive peculiari- 
ties were rather negative than positive. They generally felt 
themselves at liberty to object and repudiate without recom- 
mending—to pull down a palace without fecling bound to 
build up even a cottage out of the materials ; and hence they 
had very little that was either visible or tangible among the 
varied contents of this vast shew-room. Yet some of them had 
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stolen a hint or two from the Nemhcruhc, and many of the 
objects exhibited by these different tribes resembled each other 
so closely that the eye of the uninitiated could scarcely draw 
any line of demarcation. 

I found as I walked through the building, that almost all the 
exhibitors were represented, as in the Palace of Industry, by 
living deputies; and these, to my mind, formed the most curious 
part of the shew. The figure, tone, manner, costume, and bear- 
ing of these deputies was in very few instances marked by any 
striking peculiarities—they were all, in fact, pretty much 
alike. Yet each clan, each family, each organization, had made 
it a matter of conscience to send its own representative. 

The people of Noibla, I learned from my informant, had many 
useful institutions amongst them—religious, educational, and 
philanthropic. Of these, the instrumentality they called Tip- 
lupeht, was regarded as the most efficient. It generally 
resembled our Sabbath ministry, though one of their best and 
most valued poets had described it as liable to very great abuses. 

The Sloohes, or training conclaves, and the Snoissim, or trans- 
marine lights, though they did much good, were fettered by a 
fundamental mistake in the executive. The principle of all was 
Love and Good-will—the practice was mutual suspicion and 
mistrust. Hence the thousand and one agents in what was 
professedly a common labor of love, kept aloof from each other, 
and worked only for their own party. This seemed to me very 
grievous. I sighed so deeply as to recover consciousness for a 
moment, but soon dozed off without any interruption of my 
dream. 

The Snoissim were represented in this Exhibition by a large 
number of deputies. There were the Rose-in-hat Snoissim*— 
the Plain Lights—the Florid Lights—the Old Lights—the 
Young Lights—the partial Lights and the universal Lights— 
the man-named Lights—the place-named Lights, and many 
others. So far as the peculiar features of each were repre- 
sentable, they were exhibited and explained by the attendants, 
but as regarded most of them, there seemed to be a distinction 
without a difference. The +Noissim-nodnol, or Central Light, 
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S The Hebrew scholar will at once understand this to be a plural term. 
+ In the language of Noibla, the plural sign begins the word, instead of 
ending it. I 
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as the largest of these, was represented by two individuals—one 
from cach of the chief tribes of Noibla, who, as good old Bunyan 
says, “carried it very lovingly towards each other.” As I saw 
nothing in their compartment of the Exhibition but a plain 
table and these two friends themselves, I asked if they had no 
distinctive features that were visible. “ Nothing,” said one of 
them, smiling pleasantly, and striking the table—* nothing but 
a Board free from those little crotchets that encumber our 
neighbours. Our object is rather to agree, than to differ—to 
love, than to wrangle.” | 

My attendant spirit, who had been with me throughout this 
marvellous dream, appeared to dilate as these comfortable words 
fell ‘upon my ear. Larger, warmer, brighter, grew the beauti- 
ful nucleus, as it radiated in all directions, till it seemed to cast 
a new light throughout the place. But its splendour became 
dim when contrasted with the excessive glory that fell upon us 
from without. Bright as the sun, clear as the moon, it wrapped 
everything in its serene and chastened light without in any way 
paining the sense or inducing a thought of fear. Grateful to 
the sight as the emerald rainbow round the throne of God, I 
could not only look on it and live, but look and love. And well 
I might, for my good genius told me it was the True Light— 
the Light of Life. 

Almost every item in that great Exhibition of Littleness, 
seemed to melt away and sink absorbed into this marvellous 
brightness. Sect mingled with sect, form with form, notion 
with notion. Yet there were some things there that only ap- 
peared to stand out in darker, bolder, relief against it. As the 
dream, however, went on, a rotary impulse was given to this 
vast body of light, and all the crudities that had not become 
merged in it, flew off towards the circumference, and fell 
eventually into the surrounding blackness of darkness. 

‘I listened earnestly, and the many dissonances that had just 
now filled the place, became one vast harmony. I looked—the 
building itself and all that it contained had disappeared in that 
pure white, lambent blaze; and I saw nothing but a dim spot 
upon the world-wide disc, It darkened as the light grew more 
intense, and as it drew nearer I recognized my own ethereal 
visitant. He had seemed, as he walked amidst the products of 
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human strife and human littleness, a “splendour among sha- 
dows ;” but, seen in the excellent glory of the True Light, he 
was but a sun-spot and a stain. 

The excitement of the vision caused me to awake. I rubbed 
my eyes; and my old friend, the starry sprite, seemed to grow 
out of that small cloud-like form. For a few seconds it 
flickered and floated before them, and as I gradually returned 
to consciousness, drew closer and closer, till with a sudden 
bound I thought that it took refuge in my brain. Psychologists 
must tell us whether in visions of the night, the mind may 
really quit the body. This only do I know—that I had held 
long and curious converse with this sprite asleep; and waking, 
found beyond all controversy, that I had been talking to—— 
Myself. 


“THE BLACK ARM-CHAIR.” 


Sucu were the words which I heard to-night, as I was 
walking homewards. 

They fell from the lips of a little child, who was playing 
with her companions, and were spoken with laughing glee. I 
caught the reflection of their mirth as I passed on. 

“ The black arm-chair ?” I said, half aloud. “ What kind of 
a chair is it, I wonder? Oak, I dare say; richly carved, and 
dark with age. Many such chairs there are still, relics of the 
olden time.” As I walked slowly on, I began to think of those 
which I had seen, and I remembered four particularly interest- 
ing old chairs, whose histories, so far as I know them, I will 
endeavor to relate. 

The first, I saw a short time since. It is more than five cen- 
turies old, for it forms part of the furniture of the prison 
chamber of King Edward the Second, and had stood there ever 
since his day. On that awful night—the night of his murder, 
perhaps, he might have sat down upon that old oak chair. 
Perhaps when dragged from his couch by the violence of his 
murderers, he might have grasped it for support, and the last 
groans of his dying agony might have struggled forth there. 

Oh! lovely Severn! Why were thy woody banks obliged to 
echo back the death-shrieks of England's fallen monarch. 
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Alas! for the unhappy king! Alas! for those yet more 
wretched men who slew him! Alas! for them when they shall 
be called to give an account of their doings! Oh! that they 
may have obtained mercy through the blood of Jesus! 

The second chair was one which stood in the state bed-room 
of an ancient castle. Queen Elizabeth had slept there on one 
of her royal progresses, and had undoubtedly rested upon this 
fine old chair, while her ladies divested her of her jewels. It is 
a splendid specimen of the rich carving of the time. How 
different must then have been the appearance of that now silent 
and deserted room. The worn and faded velvet hangings, with 
their gold embroidery, would then be new and bright, while 
Elizabeth and her attendants, in their gorgeous attire, and the 
pageantry of a luxurious court would make all look gay. 
Those who once waited around the chair of their monarch have 
long ago descended to their last sleep. Which of them has 
found a seat in the city of the Great King: who can tell? Let 
us hold fast that which we have, that no man take our crown. 

Now comes the third of these black mm-chairs. How well 
I remember it! 1 had scen it in early childhood, and I saw it 
only a few weeks ago, still in the same place, behind the little 
table in the room where a few of God's own people met for 
their Sabbath-morning prayer. 

Many are gone since I was there last, but still the good old 
man takes his accustomed seat, and still do those who love God 
flock in early on the Sabbath morning to ask for a blessing 
upon the services of the day which is dawning upon the valley. 
It cannot be so, long. | 

The hoary hairs—that crown of glory !—must soon lie down 
to rest, and the triumphant spirit wing its way to the many 
mansions of its Father's house! They will not return to us; 
but say, dear readerNshall we not go to them? Look unto 
Him who is their Saviour, and He will not be ashamed to call 

you brethren. Put all your trust in Him for pardon, for heaven. 
“Those who trust in Him shall never be confounded.” 

The fourth? It is the judge’s chair in the Assize Hall of our 
city. As I went through it the other day, with some friends, 
we all sat down for a few moments in the judge's chair. Just 
behind it is the peg upon which the dread “black cap” is hung. 
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Before us was the table round which the counsellors assembled, 
and farther back, the dock in which the prisoner stands. How 
many awful sentences have been issued from that chair! 
Sentences which have doomed some to exile from their native 
land and others to an ignominious death, perhaps an eternity 
of woe! I thought as I sat there, of the day when the morning 
of the Great Assize shall dawn upon the ecarth—when the Judg- 
ment shall be set, and the books opened, and every man be 
judged according to his works. 

What will be your sentence then, dear reader? Remember, 
“there is no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus.” 
Are you hoping for acquittal through your own merits? God says, 
“there is none that doeth good, no, not one.” Are you depend- 
ing upon your natural eloquence to enable you to plead your 
cause? Futile attempt! awful mistake! There is only one 
Advocate admitted to that bar. But He is all-wise, all-powerful. 
Ask Him to plead your cause, to undertake your defence, and it 
is gained already, for He is sure to carry it through the court | 
of heaven. And then, when the trial is ended, how will your 
heart leap with joy to hear the glorious words of acquittal and 
approbation—“ Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the | 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world, | 
enter ye into the joy of your Lord!” May we meet, dear | 
reader—in that kingdom—in that joy ! 

Mary ISABELLA. 


THE BIBLE THE PIONEER OF LITERATURE. 


THAT our early Anglo-Saxon authors were not wanting in 
the elements which make up powerful and effective writing, is — 
evident, from the few literary remains of that people still ex- — 
tant. The language though not elegant is manly, straightfor- 
ward, and energetic, deriving, as is the case with all primitive | 
languages, not a little poetry from its very poverty. A paucity — 
of descriptive epithets, compels the use of compound terms, — 
which are often possessed of great power and pathos, whilst the 
scanty supply of nouns obliges the writer very frequently to 
insert a name of highly figurative character. The same prin- | 
ciple which led the old Hebrews to designate a spark, “a son — 
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of the burning coal,” or a mighty mountain or river, “ a moun- 
tain of God,” or a “river of God,” required the Saxon to call his 
spear, his “ wood of strength,” or the tapestries of his cham- 
ber, “the web of the walls.” A man renowned for prowess, 
was a “ deed-bold man;” and the leader of a naval engage- 
ment was “ the Flect-king.” Modernized in its grammar, but 
with little change in the words themselves, it is in fact the 
language of Byron, of Shakespear, and last, but not least, of 
the majestic and apostolic Bunyan. The first furnishes us with 
many fine examples in his “ Childe Harold.” — 


“ Not in the air shalt these my words disperse 
Though J be ashes. 
A far hour shall wreak, 
The deep, prophetic fulness of my verse, 
And pile on human heads the mountain of my curse : 


— That curse shall be—Forgiveness. Have I not— 
(Hear me, my mother earth! Behold it heaven ! 
Have I not had to wrestle with my lot ?) 

Have I not suffered things to be forgiven ? 

Have I not had my mind seared, my heart riven, 
Hopes sapped—name blighted —life’s life lied away ? 
And only not to desperation driven, 

Because not altogether of such clay 

As rots into the souls of those whom I survey.” 


The Saxon literature, therefore, was of that kind which will 
bear anatomizing : it was literature calculated to lay hold of, 
permeate and modify the public mind; but unfortunately, there 
was either no public mind to influence, or nothing in that mind 
that could appreciate or even understand, such writings. The 
Saxon masses were barbarians unable to read or write. 

The arrival of William on our shores, and the system of 
government he adopted, were not likely favorably to affect the 
literature of England. We accordingly find that it not only 
languished, but the very instrument of its transmission—the 
language itself, passed, in some of its dialects, into a crude, 
crabbed, unintelligible jargon. Had any books, therefore, been 
written for the people, they would scarcely have been generally 
intelligible, owing to this diversity of character, so well des- 
cribed by an author of the thirteenth century. “Some use 
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strange, wlaffing, chytryng, harring, garrying and grysbyting. 
The languages of the Northumbres, and specyally at Yorke, is 
so sharpe, slytyng, frotyng and unshape, that we sothern 
men may unnethe understonde that language.” 

But books in the vernacular, were then almost unknown, and 
the costliness and uninfluential character of those that ex- 
isted, effectually shut them out from the public, or popular use, 
The clergy wrote in Latin, and as the Court and the educated 
classes spoke in French, their essays in authorship, were usually 

n the same language. ! 

As characteristic of the times, it may be mentioned, that the 
three principal works of Gower, the friend of Chaucer, were 
written severally in Latin, French, and English. And even 
the Voiage and Travaille of Sir John Mandeville, Knight, a 
work calculated for extensive popularity, issued in 1366, was 
originally written in Latin, and then (to use the author's own 
words) “ put out of Latin into French, and ayen out of French 
into Englishe.” 

With a Latin and French literature, therefore, and a people 
still clinging with a noble obstinacy to the old Saxon, little 
good was likely to be effected, and we consequently find the 
masses sunk in the grossest ignorance. “ Vertue is gone,” says 
the author just quoted; ‘the church is underfoot, the clergie is 
in error, the Devil reigneth, and simonie beareth the sway.” 

Yet England did not want its learned men. The higher 
classes, even among the early Anglo-Normans, studied at the 
university of Paris, but their attention was mainly directed to 
curious and unprofitable questions in logic, metaphysics, theo- 
logy, and the Aristotelian Philosophy. The students of those 
days were mere schoolmen, and not utilitarians. Erudition 
was the suwmmum bonum of their wishes; and even this com- 
paratively useless form of scholarship, was sought mainly for 
its own sake, and as a monopoly that was to distinguish them 
from the unlettered and ignorant, constituting the great bulk of 
the nation. 

These statements are necessary to correct any erroneous in- 
ferences, naturally deducible from the fact, that between the 
middle of the thirteenth, and the middle of the fourteenth 
century, seven colleges had been founded in Oxford, and nine 
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in Cambridge. But colleges are not for the people ; and though 
no less than thirty thousand students belonged at one time to 
the former university, the public mind owed little to their 
labors. Many of them, indeed, are described as mere “ varlets 
who pretended to be scholars.” “ When,” says a quaint old 
writer, “they went to perform any mischie‘s, then would they 
be accounted scholars, that they might free themselves from 
the jurisdiction of the burghers.” In his “ Clerk of Oxenford,” 
Chaucer has graphically described one of the most exemplary 
of this class of students, whose profession it was said to be “ to 
possess no wealth,” and whose recluse habits, and learned la- 
bors were little likely to be extensively or popularly useful. 
Doubtless a great concession to the popular craving was 
made, when Sir John Mandeville translated his Travels into 
English “ that every man of the nation,” as he says “ might 
understand it.” Here was a movement in the right direction, 
and so readily was it responded to, that of no book, with the 
exception of the Scriptures, can more contemporary manuscripts 
be found. But what was the tendency of this wonderful book ? 
Simply to build up that puerile and abject trust in relics, pil- 
grimages and miracles, towards which, the people were al- 
ready too favorably disposed. The majesty of Chaucer never 
shews itself to so much advantage, as in contrast to the dri- 
velling absurdities of these Voyages and Travels, which the 
author tells us, with great complacency, were all “ proved for 
true,” by his Holiness the Pope! Yet, independently of those 
“ pious frauds” which it describes, the work exhibits the pro- 
foundest ignorance of astronomy, geography, and natural 
history. We find described in it, men with but one leg, who 
are yet marvellously swift; horned gentlemen, who “speken 
nought, but gronten as pigges ;” giants with but one cye, “folk 
of foul stature, without heads, having eyes in their shoulders ; 
mouthiess and noseless people, pigmies, and dwarfs, with cyelet 
holes in their faces, through which they hiss as adders do; 
some who run on all fours, and others who have ears hanging 
down to their knees. Of inferior animals, we have olifants, 
or warks, terpents, dragons, and cockadrilles, that weep over 
their prey; geese with two heads, hens without feathers, vege- 
tative lambs, centaurs, griffins, larger and stronger than eight 
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lions, which carry home as a tit bit for their little ones, a horse 
and two oxen at a time; gerfauntz that may “loken over a 
great high house,” mice as big as dogs, and ants as-large as 
foxes. 

This, then, was the character of the only literature aecessible 
to the people, about the middle of the fourteenth century. For 
though the noble idea of advocating a translation of the Bible 
into the vernacular, was mooted by Bishop Grosteste, more 
than a century earlier, the project was then deemed too 
monstrous, to receive the support even of the great and good 
men of the day. Richard, of Bury, long afterwards, though 
himself an immoderate reader, insisted, that the laity had 
nothing to do with literature; and with so much jealousy was 
the awakening mind of England watched over by the Romish 
hierarchy, that Fitz Ralph, Primate of Ireland, complained 
with much justice, that “no book could stir, whether in divi- 
nity, law, or physic, but the friars were able and ready to buy 
it up.” 

But supposing that books had been then allowed the free 
course, which happily now belongs to them, they must have 
been uninfluential, because in a language unintelligible to the 
commonalty. Such men as Roger Bacon were well calculated 
to mould the public mind; but writing as he did, in Latin, it 
could of course, be none the better for his philosophy. An 
illustration of this remark results from a comparison of the 
writings of Mathew Paris, and those of Chaucer. The his- 
torian was in the field, a century before the poet, lashing the 
vices of the great, and denouncing, in no measured terms, the 
rapacity and worldliness of the Romish clergy: but his 
writings being in Latin, were comparatively ineffectual. The 
clergy read them, to be sure, but being all in the same boat, 
they cared nothing for these thunders, which they well knew 
could never reach the people. The writings of Chaucer, 
however, raised a hue and ery through the length and breadth 
of the land, whose echoes may be still heard to profit, in the 
camp of the Puseyites. 

The noble triumvirate to which popular literature in England 
is mainly indebted, combines the great names of Wiclif, Chaucer; 
and Langland, the author of the Visions of Piers Plowman. 
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Of Chaucer we need not say much, as his merits aro already 
well known. The verses of Langland are exceedingly rugged 
and uncouth, retaining much of the transition character of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. His object, indeed, seems to 
have been to restore to the language its original archaisms; but 
the phraseology of Wiclif, and especially his translation of the 
Bible, is at once harmonious, majestic, and readily appreciable 
eveninour own day. Whether the simple sublimity of his object, 
a desire that the common people might hear and read, in their 
own tongue, the wonderful truths of inspiration, animated him 
to extraordinary exertion, or whether the genius and spirit of his 
mother-tongue were admirably calculated to convey the full force 
and beauty of the original Scriptures, it were perhaps useless to 
enquire, but the fact is certain that his English Bible comes 
nearer to the matchless standard of our own authorized version 
than we could have supposed possible at that remote period. 

To him we are certainly indebted for the removal of those 
unwholesoms restrictions which had so long fettered that free 
trade in thought which is the birthright of Englishmen. It was 
Wiclif who not only thus practically advocated a full and free 
supply of mental and moral aliment for the masses, but opened 
up a medium for its diffusion through the length and breadth of 
the land, by giving to its language all that popular character, 
and all those clements of power and pathos which it exhibits at 
the present day. The same gift of utterance was remarkable in 
Luther, when he realized his majestic project of reformation; 
and the language of Germany is just as much indebted to his 
influence, as that of England to the labors of Wiclif. 

Up to this period men seem to have written usually withoud 
@ purpose. lLaterature had been regarded as the end, rather 
than the means; and a pharasaic monopoly of scholarship was 
all that appears to have been contemplated. To make the 
world wiser or better through the medium of books was an idea 
scarcely entertained by any. But now the knell of this mono- 
poly was struck, and those noble spirits to whom we have re- 
ferred, came forward to rouse up the slumbering energies of the 
nution, and to stimulate and dire¢t a pressure from withouf, 
which would at once oversweep the ruins of feudal tyranny, and 
undermine the monstrous image of Papal usurpation. 
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A CHAPTER ON PREFACES. 


I always read the Preface of a book. The most frequently 
unread portion of a work; it is yet generally as curious and 
interesting as any. Often instructive, it as often is calculated 
to afford food for serious reflection. Sometimes we have 
touching stories of the sorrows and trials, or encouragements 
and rewards, of authors—such as deserve to be classed among 
the curiosities of literature. An author's own estimate of his 
task is generally to be found there recorded, while his fears or 
his hopes are perpetuated. Sometimes the favor of an indul- 
gent public is humbly craved; at others, it is utterly disre- 
garded. Sometimes the writer throws himself upon the mercy 
of the critics; at others he breathes defiance. Some prefaces 
give a little history of the book to the time of publication. Some 
are meant to confirm and establish the principles advocated, and 
to defend the course adopted by the author. Very rarely a pre- 
face is wanting. Formerly it was common to have, beside the 
preface, a Dedication—not your smooth and polished one of 
modern times, in length and style much like an epitaph—but a 
long and elaborate essay: the dedication of his “ Institutes” to 
Francis, King of France, by Calvin, is a remarkable example 
which finds its counterpart in some respects in Barclay’s dedi- 
eation of his “Apology for the Quakers” to Charles II, 
Besides preface and dedication, there were “ The Printer to the 
Reader ;” “ Recommendations and Eulogies” of the Author and 
his work. Time would fail to describe all the varieties and 
peculiarities of these compositions, but the reader is presented 
with an extract or two, as specimens, from curious and uncom- 
mon books published many years ago, 

Here is an old book printed in black letter with many abbre- 
yiations and contractions: it is bound in oak boards covered 
with leather. Open its clasps, Its very title-page is a curi- 
osity—two short lines in a gothic-looking character, with 
contractions: Bortius de DdDisciplina, scholarium, cum, notabdili 
commento’; and the date on the last page A. D. 1500, August 
18. The preface thus begins :— 

“*Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth.’ These 
words are written in the first of Canticles. Their occasion and 
sense according to some is this:—Solomon wished to marry 
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Pharaoh's daughter, and sent messengers to her. When they 
arrived, she asked 

“+ Who is your master 

“The messengers replied ‘ Our master is king of kings, lord 
of lords, the king of glory, and the king of peace.’ 

« She said, ‘Is he also beautiful ” 

“They answered, ‘Sun and moon admire his beauty.’ 

“ She asked again, ‘Is he rich ?” 

“The messengers replied, ‘ Glory and riches are in his house.’ 

“Then she, ‘Is he also powerful ?” 

“The messengers, ‘ His power is from sea to sea.’ 

“When she heard these things, she said, ‘ Let your master 
come and kiss me with the kisses of his mouth.’ 

“The words thus introduced may be applied to our purpose 
in this way, for that most opulent queen herself, even Wisdom, 
makes enquiries of every student to whom she speaks after this 
manner: ‘Let him kiss me, &c.’ Ere she does this, she asks 
first, ‘Who is your master” 7. ¢. ‘ Who is the student? is he 
good or bad? If good, let him kiss me, and I will lead him 
into my wine-cellar: but if bad, let him be far from me, for 
wisdom will not enter an evil disposed mind.’ 

“She asks moreover, ‘Is he also rich and powerful? or is he 
poor and feeble?’ If powerful and rich, let him come to me: If 
poor and feeble, let him be far from me, for it is better for a 
poor man to seek for wealth than philosophy.’ 

“Further, she asks, ‘Is he also beautiful?’ ¢. ¢. whether the 
student be handsome and well-proportioned, or ugly. “If hand- 
some, let him come to me; if ugly, let him retire far from me,’ as 
Boetius persuades below respecting the son of Timorreus, &c.” 

This is curious; but here is another, also from the Latin, 
printed in common type, but much contracted “ Seneca on the 
Four Cardinal Virtues.” The date of the book also at the end 
is “ A. D. 1506, in the month of May.” The preface runs thus— 
“Seneca of Cordova, philosopher, a very learned man, a disci- 
ple of Stratinus the Stoic at Rome, the uncle of Lucan the poet, 
flourished at Rome in the time of the Emperor Nero, whose 
preceptor he was. In his time the glorious Apostles Peter and 
Paul preached at Rome. 


“Now Seneca was a man of honorable life, of great modera- 
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tion, of accomplished manners, and of moderate indulgence. 
When therefore Seneca and many of the household of Ceesar 
flocked to Paul, he was on more familiar terms than others with 
the blessed Paul for the divine knowledge which he saw in him, 
so that he would scarcely refrain himself from his company, and 
when he could not personally converse with him, he enjoyed 
his friendly intercourse by the frequent interchange of letters. 
He also read Paul's writings before Cesar, and made him well- 
disposed towards him in all things. The senate also entertained 
a high opinion of Paul. 

“This Seneca was most continent of life; the blessed Jerome 
reckons him in the catalogue of the saints, led to it by the 
epistles which remain from Paul to him, and from him to Paul. 

“Two years before Peter and Paul were crowned with mar- 
tyrdom, he was put to death by Nero. For one day when Nero 
saw him he remembered the chastisement which as a boy he 
had received from him, and fellimarage. As if to be revenged 
on him for some crime, he ordered him to choose what kind of 
death he would. Seneca thinking it an easy death to die in a 
bath, chose it, and had a vein opened in each arm, &c.” 

From these two prefaces alone, a chapter might be written 
upon monkish legends and what are paradoxically called “ pious 
frauds.” There is no historical truth in the story here about 
Solomon and Pharaoh’s daughter; and just as much in that 
about Seneca and his intimacy with Paul, the epistles being 
evidently a forgery, though in all probability Seneca had as 
good a right to the title of saint as many whose names are in 
the calendar. 

The preface to the “ Defensio Regia” of Salmasius is an 
unequalled specimen for violence of language. It was this 
book which summoned John Milton to a fresh exertion of his 


wonderful powers. 
Passing over many remarkable prefaces, that of Dr. Johnson 


to his English Dictionary may be named as containing some 
characteristic expressions of that remarkable man. 

But let all who would do justice to an author and to his 
subject not fail to read the preface, whether long or short, 
grave or gay, and I promise an amount of profit from the 
volume itself, greater than im most cases would otherwise be 
realized. B. H. C. 
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WISDOM BY THE WAYSIDE. 


Mr. Young. Well, boys! here’s a fine afternoon. 

Albert. O do, sir, give us a half-holiday ? 

Harold, Do, sir, do? 

Mr. Young. What say you, Willie? 

Willie. I should have said the same, sir, but that it is che- 
mistry-day, and you promised us some experiments. 

Mr. Young. True: but we can have our lecture out of 
doors. 

Albert. Capital! 

Harold. Bravissimo ? 

Willie. So we can, sir, if you will give it us. 

Mr. Young. Then make up your minds for the hills—as 
soon after dinner as you please, and I will do my best to teach 
you something by the way. 

All. Hurrah! hurrah! | 

The dinner hour passed over pleasantly enough: the whole 
party were full of spirits—the weather was warm and bright, 
the season being the early part of Autumn. The walk to the 
chalk downs was up hill for the greater part of the way, and 
the heat and glare combined, rendered it rather wearisome. 
But no sooner were the young folks fairly on the turf, fragrant 
with wild thyme, and studded with litttle knots of box and 
juniper, than they forgot all their troubles, and began to enjoy 
themselves in good eamnest. Albert, however, did not appear 
to be in the best of spirits. But the cause was not a very 
unfrequent one with young folks, nor was it difficult of remo- 
val. He was very thirsty—a climax, as Willie said, so 
extremely ridiculous, considering the fuss he made about it, 
that its announcement caused no little merriment at his expense. 

His tutor, however, had more sympathy. He remembered 
how, in his school-hours, when a little fellow, he had often 
suffered from excessive thirst, and at once proposed to go in 
quest of water. There were tinkling streams breaking out 
at intervals all along the range of hills on which they were 
seated; but he was at that moment considerably above them, 
and distant a long way from the nearest. A low thatched 
cottage stood on a little ledge jutting out from the round 
‘smooth Knoll close beside them, and he determined to go 
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there and beg a glass of water. The door stood open, and a 
quaint old dame was setting things in order within. She had 
no water in the house, but cheerfully furnished him with a 
glass, telling him at the same time that a draw-well stood just 
beside the back entry. The boys were delighted at the 
prospect of drawing for themselves: the bucket was thrown 
over, the chain and rope ran down with a loud whirr, and the 
winch flew round till it became almost invisible. But the 
winding up was another matter: the bucket at length came in 
sight, and was hauled with such hearty good will on to the 
siding, that Albert's shoes were half filled with water. The 
glass was dipped in, and a bright and sparkling bumper tossed 
off with little loss of time. Even those who had protested 
they were not in the least thirsty, seemed to have forgotten it, 
for the whole party tested the merits of the well, and then 
carried the remainder into the cottage, as an acknowledgment 
of their obligation. | 

“I wonder how deep that well is,” said Willie, as he pitched 
down a small pebble. 

‘Wonder is very cheap,” said Mr. Young,—*“ Is it too much 
trouble to work out the problem ?” 

Harold. But we're too late now, sir,: the rope is all coiled 
up. 

Mr. Young. So much the better, you can count the coils. 

The hint was soon taken. “Twenty-three upon the roller, 
and fifteen over them,” cried Harold. 

Mr. Young. Ang the roll is—how wide ? 

Albert. About ten inches, I should think, 

Wille. (after a pause, )—That would be about four hundred 
inches altogether. 

Mr. Young. Those are diameters, my boy; but you want 
the circumference. Multiply by twenty-two, and divide by 
seven, and the result will be about a hundred and four feet, 
I'll promise you, our old friend at the cottage has never made 
the calculation. 

Wilke. Suppose we ask her. 

Albert. Do. 

. Harold, (to the old lady.) I say, Mrs. Smith, how deep do 
you call your well ? 
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Cottager. Some folk do say they know; but I don’t believe 
them. My old man tells me it arn’t above two hundred yard; 
but I think it are. 

Mr. Young, (smiling.) You do? Well, boys, (turning to 
his young friends ), shall we undeceive her ? 

Harold. More than six hundred feet! Capital. 

Mr. Young. We may learn something from the old lady’s 
mistake. Ignorance always magnifies. Just as the mind loses 
in light, it gains in size. 

From the cottage garden the view was so beautiful, that 
some considerable time was spent in contemplating it, before 
the party proceeded to their former halting-place. It was just 
on the skirts of an old grove of box and yew not far from the 
crown of one of those undulations which are so characteristic of 
chalk ranges. They were soon seated, and after a little desul- 
tory conversation, a subject for the promised lecture was 
hinted at. 

“Well, boys,” said Mr. Young, “now for your subject. 
Suppose we take the Glass of Water for our text. ?” 

Harold. Suppose you do, sir. 

Albert. But what is there in a glass of water ? 

Withe, (drily.) It's “ a curious piece of antiquity,” isn’t 
it ? 

Mr. Young, (smiling.) Right, my boy. It is an antiquity. 
Let Adam’s ale, then, be our theme. — 

Harold, And the art of brewing it. ? 

Mr. Young. Yes, Harry, the art of brewing it, if you please. 
For the word “brewing” does not apply to beer only: it 
describes the making of any liquor by a mixture of ingredients. 
Fresh water contains two—hydrogen and oxygen; and sea 
water, from which our supplies of fresh are evaporated, many 
more. Common salt, one of its principal ingredients, contains 
about 60 per cent., or more than one-half of chlorine; and 
bromine and iodine are found principally in sea water and 
marine productions. So now for our lecture on “ Adam’s Ale 
and the art of brewing it.” 

Wilke. But water, sir, is older than Adam. 

Mr. Young. True. 

Albert. As old as the earth itself, perhaps ? 
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Mr. Young. That's rather a large guess, my boy. The 
earth, as it now exists, is not all of one age. The materials 
were made in “the beginning ”"—a period of which we know 
no more than the Bible tells us; but it has since been so often 
broken up ‘and put together again, that we must make a dis- 
tinction between the old work and the new; the foundation 
and the superstructure; “the skeleton or rough frame work;” 
and the after-fittings. There is reason to believe it was at first 
more than red-hot, and uninhabitable. 

Willie. Red-hot! 

Mr. Young. More than red-hot—white-hot; or as our 
scientific men say, “in a state of incandescence.” 

Harold. Then the earth is older than water, for there could 
have been none in it at this time. 

Mr. Young. No; the oldest rocks—chiefly varieties of 
granite—were evidently crystalized by fire. But those which 
lie upon them seem to have been formed and deposited by 
water, though these, even, have undergone considerable change 
from intense heat. The crust, or shell, of our earth has been 
compared to a huge “ Stone Book,” the first leaves of which are 
damaged by fire. 

Harold, There, Albert! you are both right and wrong. 
Water is not so old as one part of the earth, but older than 
another. 

Mr. Young. Just so; and there are still some planets where 
water, if found at all, is very sparely distributed. 

Wilke. The moon? 

Mr. Young. There seems to be none, or very little in the 
moon. Look! there she comes. 

All eyes were turned westward, for the rising moon was 
visible in the grey sky, intently gazing, as it seemed, on the 
silent corn fields, 

“ As if she saw some wonder walking there.” 

The young folks all uttered an exclamation of surprise, for 
the sun was still shining, and her cold light had not bewrayed 
her presence. 

Mr. Young. Look well at her, my boys, and then to our 
lecture again. The moon, seen through a telescope, appears to 
be thickly studded with volcanic mountains, and has certainly 
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no considerable bodies of water on its surface. As, however, 
the sun’s rays are not tempered by shining through any 
atmosphere—for she has none—and we can only sce those 
portions which he lights up; it seems evident that any water 
which did exist there, would be instantly evaporated by “a 
burning sunshine fiercer than an equatorial noon,” and would 
fall when again condensed on those intensely cold regions, that 
lie in shadow, and consequently hidden from us. The case is 
different with the planet Mars, in which, by the aid of powerful 
telescopes, we see with perfect distinctness the outlines of 
continents and seas. The first, from the nature of their soil, 
give that red fiery tinge to the planet, by which he is distin- 
guishable even to the naked eye; the seas, by contrast, appear 
green, owing to a well known law in optics. 

Albert. Because the land is red, the sea appears green ? 

Mr. Young. Yes, Bertie. It takes that color out of compli- 
ment to the red; and for this reason it is called a complimentary 
color. 

Willie. Iremember something of the kind in one of Dr. 
Austin’s lectures. He made a bright crimson light, by burning 
strontian, I think; and the flames of the lamps round the 
room, which had been lowered to show the effect better, looked 
as green as grass. 

Mr. Young. Exactly; and as you have touched upon the 
subject, though it seems hardly connected with our glass of 
water, I may mention that, by cutting two circles, a large and 
small one, on a piece of pasteboard, and filling the larger with 
stained glass, and the other with colorless ground glass, you 
may prove the thing for yourself. The holes must not be too 
near together, and your light should be placed immediately 
behind the crimson glass. 

Wille. “Stick a pin there,” Harold, as they say in America, 
and we'll try it. 

Mr. Young. You may think it mere child’s play, Harry; 
but the fact is more important than you imagine. By this 
arrangement, the great Author of nature has softened down into 
beautiful harmony, colors which might otherwise appear glaring 
or discordant. For in color, as in music, there may be, and 
often are, egregious discords when man places them side by side. 
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But when we disentangle with a prism, or a piece of cut glass, 
the seven threads of which light is woven; the discordant colors 
have each a harmonizing tint between them—the red melting 
into orange, the yellow into green, and the blue into a rich 
purple or indigo. 

From what has been said, thete i is good reason for supposing 
there was a time when our own planet was without water. 
Fire first, and water afterwards, were no doubt the chief means 
employed for bringing our globe into its present condition. 
Water, though not so old as fire, existed long before the time of 
Adam, for the earth was not fitted to receive him, till many 
ages after its creation out of nothing; and long after those 
layers of rock were formed, which we have just said were depo- 
sited by water. 

Willve. Ihave always thought that the chaos, from which 
our world sprung, consisted principally of water. The waters 
of the ‘great deep’ are particularly spoken of by Moses. 

Mr. Young. Iam glad you think for yourself, Willie; you 
are quite right. But the sacred historian is speaking of man’s 
world, as it now is—not of the mere ‘materials from which it 
was constructed. The examination of the carth itself, leads us 
to believe that fire existed first. 

But our subject is becoming two abstruse for an extempore 
lecture. With the help of our books, and, perhaps, an experi- 
ment or two at home, we shall better understandit. We ought 
to be already moving. Up, boys! look now at the moon, half 
hidden by that dark knoll of firs, and as we walk home, Harold 
will repeat those glorious verses of Howitt’s. 


Albert.—“ Now lift thine eyes, weak child of pride, 
And lo! behind yon branching pine, 
Broad, red, and like a burning sun, 
Comes up the glorious autumn moon, 
God’s creature like a thing divine! 


It is not, as our childhood deemed, 

The nightly moon, a silver shield 
Borne on some viewless warrior’s breast, 
In battle from the east and west, 

Along the blue ethereal field. 
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O high magnificence of eve! | 
Thus silent in thy pomp of light ; 

A world, self-balanced thou appearest, 

An ark of fire, which onward steerest, 
Thine upward, glorious course aright. 


The peasant stands beside his door, 
To mark thee in thy bright ascent ; 
The village matron, ’neath her tree, 
Sits in her simple piety, 
Gazing in silent wonderment. 


’Tis well, when ought can wake the heart 
To love and faith, whose trust is right ! 
*Tis well, when the soul is not seared, 
And the low whisper can be heard 
Which breathes through nature day and night.” 


PYTHAGOREAN MAXIMS. 


As a port is the place of rest to a ship; so is friendship 
to life. 

The reproof of a father is pleasant medicine ; for it is more 
advantageous than severe chastisement. 
As garments reaching to the feet, impede the body ; so do 
immoderate riches, the soul. 

Untaught boys confound letters; but uheducated men, things. 

It is necessary to be good; rather than to appear so. 

He who admonishes a man that fancies he has intellect; 
labors in vain. 

Fools frequently become wise under the pressure of 
misfortunes. 

Vigor and strength of body are the nobility of cattle ; but 
rectitude of manners is the nobility of man. 


It is far better that counsel should precede actions ; than that 
repentance should follow them. 


To desire immoderately is the province of a boy; not of 
man. 


4 
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POETRY. 


PRAY WITHOUT CEASING. 


When high above the dubious road 

Appears the city of thy God, 

And Faith’s quick vision views afar 

The brightness of its guiding star ; 

Then patient tread the weary way, 
And, pilgrim, pray. 


When clouds obscure the troubled sky, 

And light, and hope, and comfort fly, 

When tempests rend the raging air, 

And whelm the spirit with despair ; 

And quenched appears each welcome ray, 
Then, pilgrim, pray. 


In combat with the Tempter’s might, 
Too hard will prove th’ unequal fight; 
For thou shall find no carnal sword 
Can do the battle of the Lord; 
Would’st thou His arm should be thy stay, 


Then, pilgrim, pray. 


When tired with toil, with care opprest, 
Thy trembling spirit fain would rest, 
And seek with lingering lust to go 
Where sweet forbidden waters flow : 
Repent with tears each fond delay, 


And, pilgrim, pray. 


Where Death’s dark waters intervene, 

And wash the hills of heavenly green, 

Some fear will seize thee on the brink, 

Lest in its waves thy soul should sink ; 

Would’st thou defy its darkling spray, - 
Then, pilgrim, pray. 
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When thou hast gained the happy shore, 

Where grief shall vex thy rest no more, 

Thou'lt sing, from every sorrow free, 

Hymns of celestial symphony, 

And in the bliss of Heaven’s bright day, 
Have ceased to pray. 


ALPHA. 


“MORE THAN CONQUERORS.” 


Tne conqueror from his warfare marcheth on 
To triumph joyously ; 
The voyager, his haven gladly hails 
From perils of the sea ; 
Triumph for these—their toil and struggle past, 
Their cherished hope is realised at last. 


The candidate receives—his race when won— 
The prize from royal hand ; 

The weary pilgrim greets—his staff laid down— 
His own loved houschold band ; 

Triumph for these—their toil and struggle past— 

Rejoice! rejoice! their bourne is gained at last ! 


And Life’s a conflict—ocean tempest-wrought, 
A wilderness—a race ; 
Who then the victors, when to future life 
Mortality gives place ? 
Whose then the rest, prize-crown and victory, 
Who then the honored, blessed, of heaven wil! be ? 


Ah! many an one whose lowly name, unknown 
No proud achievements grace, 

Poor in man’s sight, of intellect untaught 
Whom fame denies a place ; 

They dic, but oh! a blessed death is theirs, 

For God hath chosen them salvation’s heirs. 


Those, too, who every talent have employed 
For honor of their God ; 

Who from the paths of sin and death have turned 
And Wisdom's pathway trod ; 
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Who, by heaven’s grace, temptations have defied ; 
Who faithful to their Lord and King abide. 


Whoy,have withstood the world, its frowns and smiles, 
Walking with God below, 

Denying self, and firmly pressing on 
To heaven through weal or woe ; 

Willing for others’ good, themselves to spend 

Who thus believe, endure, unto the end— 


These the good fight have fought, finished their course, 
Strengthened by power divine ; 
They overcame, and now for triumph, peace, 
Gladly the strife resign— 
Triumph for these, though once their earthly state 
Were distant far from aught renowned or great. 


When mourning then by couch of dying friends, 
Oh! might we view that scene 

When the freed spirit from its clay ascends 
With God and Christ to reign ; 

And saints despised behold their humble name 

Graved on heaven’s pillars in immortal fame. 


Bring forth the victor’s robe—the palm-—the crown! 
Angels, before the throne, 
Strike from your golden harps triumphal notes, 
While God his saints shall own ; 
Triumph for these, who more than conquerors proved 
O’er earth, sin, death, through Him who well hath loved. 


Hebrew Converts. 
“THERE AM I IN THE MIDST OF THEM.” 
Wheresoever two or three, 


Meet, a christian company, 
Grant us Lord, to meet with Thee 


Gracious Saviour hear 


When with friends beloved we stay, 
Talking down the closing day, 
Saviour meet us in the way, 

Gracious Saviour hear! 
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When, amid the gloom of night, 
Storms arise and perils fright, 
Let thy voice our hearts delight, 
Gracious Saviour hear! 
In the festive hour refine 
Earthly love to joy divine : 
Turn the water into wine, 
Gracious Saviour hear ! 
In the time of lonely grief, 
Let thy presence bring relief: 
Then shall longest nights seem brief, 
Gracious Saviour hear! 
When the world and life recede, 
Saviour, in our hour of need, 
Then be visible indeed, 
Gracious Saviour hear! 


— 


‘T AM THINE, SAVE ME.” 

Creator of all being, 

My maker, God all-secing, 
My source, my rest ! 

Thy grace in me fulfil, 

Re-mould me to thy will, 
And make me blest. 


Redeemer of the lost, 
Thy blood, the ransom, cost, 
Thy grace afford. 
The faith, the virtue give, 
On thee, to thee to live, 
My life, my Lord! 


Spirit of quickening might, 

Fountain of love and light, 
Thyself impart; 

And with thine influence sweet, 

Most blessed Paraclete, 


Possess my heart. 
Father, Word 
And Spirit, each adored 


n Godhead one: 
Throughout creation’s frame, AP 02 


All glory to thy name, 
Thy will be done! Conder. 
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remains of the castle, of Hastings. are situate at 
the edge of the west.cliff, and have a,striking.appearance — 
on entering the town.from.St. Leonard’s.. The walls were 
apparently, at some remote period, of. great strength ; and 
ruins, which may still be traced, indicate that the town was 
once fortified. On the east hill, are banks. and. trenches, 
to have been constructed by William the Norman, 
during his contest with Harold II, which terminated the — 
- For more then a century, the area within the castle walle 
was occupied as a. pasturage; the few ruins rising. in the 
furrows of the hills in different..parts. were. covered with 


mould and grass, and the walls displayed, only». quantity 
of mis-shapen fragments, which, in the language of Groee, 
who examined them about a hundred years ago, “ appeared 
to have been plain, and without towers or other means. of 
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rooms or chambers over it—most of which had a double 
story—being generally appropriated as the residence of the 
governor, while the tops, which were surrounded by an 
embattled parapet, afforded an extensive view of the 
adjacent country. The apartments over the gateway and 
towers, two of which flank the gate on each side, have dis- 
appeared, although those on the ground-floor remain. 
These towers are of a semi-circular shape, sixteen feet in 
diameter, and once had apartments communicating with 
passages in the wall. The gateway is about eight or nine 
feet wide, and nineteen deep. The groove for the port- 
cullis, and the hooks on which the hinges of the gate 
turned, still remain ; and some fragments of an old chain, 
which probably assisted in securing the gate, were dis- 
covered near the spot. By excavating on the outside of 
the wall, in order to find this gate and the line of wall 
extending beyond it on each side, a broad flat walk was 
obtained. A wall of considerable height stretched from 
the keep to the north gate, a guard-house being attached 
to it; in proximity to which are the remains of a chureh, 
which, including the chancel, was 110 feet in length. 
From the mouldings that remain, this structure appears to 
have been of different styles of architecture of which a neat, 
gothic arch, with handsome corbels, has been rebuilt by 
Lord Chichester from fragments of the old one. If the 
capitals are true, they must be about 600 years old. 

A lofty wall, supported by towers, which still remain, 
constitated the fortifications from the north gate. On this 
side the hill is steep, and the position of the castle, with 
strong and loopholed wall, would be highly favorable for 
defence. One of the towers is circular, and has a flight of 
stone steps; the other has remains of Norman windows, 
splayed deeply in the interior. 

The space now enclosed was probably not the whole of 
the ancient work, as it does not appear to exceed an acre 
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of ground. It is laid out in an exceedingly neat manner, 
with grass plats, flower-beds, and wooden and iron seats. 
The castle affords an excellent view of the sea, and of 
the coast as it stretches on towards Beachy Head and 
Brighton. Looking over St. Leonard's and Bexhill, Langley 
Point, near the town of Eastbourne, may beseen. Beyond 
St. Leonard’s the coast assumes a different character from 
that on the eastern side of the castle. The shore becomes 
flat, the cliffs disappear, and martello towers are observed, 
which were constructed during the late war to defend the 
coast from invasion; and now occupied as stations for the 
preventive service. The road to Pevensey lies along the 
margin of this shore, often gay with the blue flowers of the 
vipers’ bugloss, or the tall blossoms of the yellow-horned 
poppy, while the railroad to Brighton runs parallel with 
the coast for some distance. Fourteen miles off is the bay 
and castle of Pevensey, which may be seen from the 


heights of Hastings. 


THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LIFE. 
(Concluded from page 155.) 


MATILDA, who was now about five and twenty years of age, 
had lived in my father’s family longer than I could remember, 
and was a most faithful servant. My kind mother wished her 
to have the evening to herself; she therefore came and sat in 
the nursery, and helped Mary, the housemaid, to put the little 
children to bed, sending me down into the study, to sit with 
my father and grandfather. 

It might have been, perhaps, eight o'clock, when there was 
a knock at the door, and Matilda came in curtseying and blush- 
ing with “ If you please, Sir, would you be kind enough to lend 
me the globe for a minute ?” 

“The globe!” exclaimed my father, when she was gone, 
“ what can she possibly want that for ?—perbaps that Joe may 
shew her the places where he has been, poor fellow.” 

My grandfather said not a word, but continued to assist and 
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instruct me about the concoction of some gum seals that I was 
very anxious to make. 

At last, after more than half an hour, Matilda knocked again 
and entered, with the globe under her arm. A heavier foot 
than her’s had come up the little passage, and my grandfather 
on hearing it, called out—“ Joe, if you're there, come in man, 
and speak to some old friends.” 

Upon this, in walked a stalwart young man, very upright, 
but very sallow, and with a terrible sabre cut across his fore- 
head and cheek. 

“ Well, Joe,” said my father after the first greetings, “ you 
have seen a good deal of the world, since you left this place ?” 

“ Aye, sir,” replied Joe, “and nowI wish I hadn’t done it. 
I wish I'd stopt at home; or at any rate I wish I hadn’t gone 
off like that; for, bless you, sir, seeing the world ain’t by half 
so pleasant as folks think. But what a pleasure it is, sir,” 
continued Joe, looking round, “to come back dnd find I’m the 
only one changed; why the old gentleman looks heartier than 
ever 

My grandfather acknowledged the compliment with a smile. 
“ And what do you mean to do for a living ?” he enquired, 
“shall you take to your old occupation again, Joe ?” 

“ Well I don’t deny that I have been very down-hearted 
about that, ever since I got my discharge,” said he; “‘ what’s a 
day laborer’s wages, to maintain a family on; in particular, 
when a man is not altogether so strong for work as ho used 
to be ?” 

“TI don’t wonder you should have considered the matter with 
anxiety,” replied my father. 

“And,” proceeded Joe, looking hard at Matilda, “a man 
may have saved a trifle, but what's that? Why, one winter 
out of work, would see the last of it; and so when I came here, 
{ was uncommon down-hearted; but she, (pointing again at 
Matilda, who stood holding the globe in her arm, and arrayed 
in a lilac print gown, and her best cap, trimmed with pink 
ribbon, looked the very picture of contentment)—she says, she | 
won't hear talk of resignation, nor no such like thing. And 
so,” he continued, laying his large fingers on the globe, “ we've 
been looking at this here, and I’m sure, if she’s willing, I’m 
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willing—I ‘ve nothing to leave behind except my poor old fa- 
ther and mother, and I can’t help them at all by stopping here. 
All the way home, I have been fretting myself to a skeleton, 
thinking what a cruel thing it would be to take her out of a 
comfortable house that she’s as much used to as if it was her 
own, and yet I can’t keep her one, which seems very hard, 
when she’s waited for me so long. However, as soon as I be- 
gan to talk, says she, ‘ Don’t say anything about resignation.’ ” 

With this enigmatical speech, Joe took the globe from Ma- 
tilda’s arms, and set it on the floor; then turning, first to us, 
and then to her, he continued, warming with his subject, 
“Only give me the chance, and I'm not the one to hold back. 
If there’s work to be done any where, I’m the man to do it. 
Why, I often heard say when I was over at Calcutta, that a 
man may earn from five and twenty to thirty shillings a week 
by light porterage alone at Sydney, and she says, she’s read 
that washing is paid for there, at half a crown a dozen. Why, 
then, saysI, when she says she’s willing, let’s be after the washing 
and the portering—let’s put our best foot foremost, and throw 
the resignation overboard, for it stands to reason, as she says, 
if I'm forced to stay here and starve, why I can’t do better than 
be resigned ; but if there’s plenty of meat and drink out there, 
if a man will but work for them, then resignation ain’t the 
word for me. I'm the man that would rather see his family 
thankful over a good dinner, than trying to be patient with 
a bad one.” 

With this specimen of rough eloquence, Joe made his exit, 
Matilda following ; and my grandfather gave way to a series 
of chuckles, expressive of his delight that his persuasions, and 
the knowledge he had imparted, should at length, after years 
of fruitless effort, have induced some of his countrymen to 
emigrate. It was astonishing how quickly Joe had learned 
his lesson—with Matilda for a teacher, 

But my grandfather’s triumph that night, was nothing to 
what was reserved for him the next morning, when being told 
that the beggar girl wished to speak to him, he went out and 
accosting her with “ Well, my good girl, what do you want 


with me?” she replied composedly, “If you please, sir, I 
want to go to Out-stralia.” | 
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My grandfather drew a long breath, and the consequences of 
what he had done began to occur to him. 

“ And so, I suppose, you want me to help you to get there ?” 
he very naturally enquired. 

“ Please, sir,” replied the girl simply. 

“ And what do you expect when you are there ?” 

“Plenty of work,” she answered with sparkling eyes, “ and 
plenty of victuals.” 

“ Ah, that will do, good girl: why are you alone ?” 

“ Mother died at the Union, and sister has a hurt in her foot. 
She's lame, and won't go away, she says; but J want to go; 
I’ve begged my way back here.” 

“Perhaps if you get there, you may still have hardships to 
bear ; there’sno begging there, you know—everybody must work. 
First, you'll have a long voyage, and when once you are at 
sea, there's no turning back again; and then as soon as you 
land, you must begin to bestir yourself; you must brew, and 
you must wash, and you must bake.” 

But to all these representations, she only answered—* Please 
sir, I want to go to Out-stralia.” 

“Then, step in doors,” said my grandfather, “you know 
what you are about, and you shall go.” 

And now succeeded a period of considerable excitement in 
our family. A great many letters were written to London, and 
a vast deal of trouble was undertaken by my grandfather, but 
this part of the business interested me very little. I was too 
much occupied in observing Matilda, and hearing her plans, as 
well as in watching how the beggar girl acquired various use- 
ful arts. She was taken into the house, and told to make her- 
self useful, and she did; first one servant taught her something, 
then another was eager to impart what she knew; and so, in 
the course of a very few weeks, the beggar girl could make 
bread, heat an oven, and bake, She could dress meat and 
vegetables, salt pork and fish very cleverly, milk a cow, make 
butter, and also plait straw, which I am proud to say, I taught 
her myself, 

It was not often she was allowed to be idle; but one day, 
happening for c few minutes to have nothing to do, she pri- 
vately came to me, and enquired whether those plaits at the 
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back of my head, were of my own doing, and when I told her 
they were, she asked if I could show her how they were done, 
for she thought she might earn something in “ Out-straha,” by 
plaiting straw for baskets and bonnets. 

So by means of bits of tape and lengths of straw, I taught 
her a great many different ways of plaiting, so that before she 
went away, she had made a doll’s bonnet, and three baskets of 
no mean workmanship. My grandfather thought no species 
of knowledge could come amis to her, and took the trouble 
himself to teach her how to cook potatoes in the open air, 
without either wood, coals, or grate—he made her act this over 
several times: first, she took some potatocs and made a shallow 
hole in the ground for them, then pulverised a little earth over 
them, with her hands; she had next to-collect a quantity of dry. 
leaves, and some sticks, heap these over them, strike a light 
herself with a tinder box, and set fire to them, fan and feed 
the flame, and finally sweep away the ashes, and produce her 
baked potatoes. Very niee they were, and the experiment 
generally ended by our eating them, and heartily wishing that 
we were going to emigrate, that we might try these delightful 
experiments too. 

As for Jog, he came over very often to my grandfather, 
to learn the proper time of year for planting different kinds of 
grain and vegetables: he used frequently to practise digging, 
trenching, pruning, and other common operations in the gar- 
den, and my grandfather would stop him now and then, to 
impart any thing that oecurred to him, Joe always listening 
with great attention, and replying, “very good sir.” 

“Joe,” my grandfather would say, picking up an apple, 
“what do you call these little brownish husks at the top of 
this,—they hook like the remains of small withered leaves.” 

“ Yes, sir, we used when I was. boy to call ‘em the crown 
of the apple.” 

“Ah; well Joc, I won't trouble you with a harder name 
than that for them, can you think of any other fruit, that has 
a crown ””’ 

“ Surely, sir; pears and quinces, gooseberries, currants, and 
I think, there must be a good many more.” 

“ Why, yes, there are haws and hips, and medlars. Well, 
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Joe, whenever you see a crown like that at the top of a fruit, 
you need not be afraid to bite a 


_ the flower is at the top, and the crown is the remains of it, the 


fruit swells out underneath. 


Very good, sir.” 
But not to make my story too long, in the early part. of 


comforts of the country, in such terms as could not fail to 
the old woman’s heart: tea, he informed her, much better than 
abe could get in England, was only one shilling and eightpence 
per Ib; he earned five and twenty shillings a week by light 
porterage, and by making himself generally useful, wherever 
he was wanted. As for Matilda, her washing and ironing ~ 
pearly kept the house, so he was thankful to say, he could lay 
by a pound or so now and then, and he meant soon to have a 
good large garden; at present he had but a quarter of an acre. 
* But I can tell you, mother,” he continued, “we've got one 
of the beautifullest beds of onions, you ever set your eyes on 
ail nearly as large as Portugal onions; and meat being so un- 
common cheap, I in general get some for supper as well as 
dinner, and we have plenty of fried onions with it; so what 
with thgt and the tea, I say we live like kings and queens, and 
Maria Bell, (the beggar girl) she grows quite a fine young wo- 
man, and helps my Matilda with her work; and many @ talk 
‘we have about the bush, for I say, if I can lay up enough 
money to buy some land, I'll go out into the bush, and Maria 


“ Very good, sir.” : 
_ Did -you ever notice how e poppy grows, Joe? The red 
| Gower leaves are set on underneath the pod, where the seeds 
are, and it stands up in the middle.” 
| “ So it does, sir.” 
| “ Bat that’s just contrary to the way an apple grows; there 
| 
| every thing being put in trim for them by my grandfather, 
they set out with the beggar girl to go on board the vessel, 
) which was to take them to Sydney. | 
| Several months, indeed I think, nearly a year, passed before 
| we heard any thing of them, and then old Mrs. Grattan ” 
brought a letter to my mother, from Joe, setting forth the 
| 
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says she'll go with us and help us; for cook at Mr. T's taught 

me of the birth’of.¢ son and heirs as fine’a child, Matilde-taid, 
as ever was seen. “And Joe says,” her letter went on, “ that 
he hopes, with the blessing of God, he can feed as many chil- 
dren as God sends, if there’s a dozen of them; and,-my dear, 
what a pleasure that is, for I can tell you I thought when he 
was born—if this dear child had come into the world, me and 
his father being in England, he would have taken the bread 
out of his mother’s mouth; for I could not have gone out to 
work while he was little; but now if we have ever so many, 
they are sure to be welcome. My dear, this is a very curious 
country. What would you say to bird’s nestsmade in ‘the 
manure heaps, fullof eggs. I saw one: it was.as large.as & 
Maria: Bell sends her ditty’ ‘she lives with for she says 
she’s determined she shall not marry at present, though she 
has plenty of opportunities as you may judge, for she is a very 
tall, fine young woman, and there are a great many men here 
very much in want of wives. But, my dear miss, if you could 
see her airs, and how she goes to church of a Sunday with a 
silk parasol over her head,-you would laugh. I don’t deny 
that she’s a good girl, and has a right to good clothes, for she 
never earns less than from eighteen shillings to a pound a week, 
and she is very helpful to me; but Joe often has a laugh at 
her, when he sees her toss up her head, and talk of the res- 
pectable young fellows here, as if they was not by no means 
good enough for her! And to think how she used to eat the 
be a disadvantage to her.” 
After this characteristic letter, ethicandnaithdenunaaelll 
settlers for more tham years, and people in- our:zicighbour 
hood, who had been much interested in them, began to shake 
their heads, and say, they wondered how my grandfather could 
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take such responsibility on his shoulders, as this of inducing 
and urging people to expatriate themselves ; “ for it is evident,” 
they said, “ that these poor people got on comfortably enough, 
as long as they kept to the common kind of work, that they 
had been accustomed to at home, but at the end of two years 
they are no longer content; they want to try some other mode 
of life, and no more is heard of them—got into some unhealthy 
spot, poor things! and perhaps, perished of fever, or travelled 
too far into the bush—lost their track, and died of thirst!” “ 

My grandfather was not at all easy himself, as was evident 
from the manner in which he shrunk from conversing on the 
subject. However, at the end of about two years and a half, 
came a letter from Matilda to my mother, which set all our 
fears at rest, and filled my grandfather with joy and triumph. 

The letter was dated Port Lincoln, South Australia. 

“ Dear Madam,—lI have been so unsettled for some time, that 
I would not write: indeed, I had not heart for it while Joe 
was away, but as you are so good as to like to know how we 
got on, I will take the liberty now, to tell you all about it. 

“IT hope your dear children is well, and 1am now the mother 
of three myself—two boys and a girl. Soon after my last was 
born, 1 could see that Jee was not so full of talk, nor so cheerful 
as he used to be; and at last I snys, ‘Joo, if either you don't 
get on so well, or has anything on your mind, surely you won't 
keep it from me,’ so he says, ‘I don’t deny that there's some- 
thing, my dear, that troubles me; you know we've saved near 
two hundred pounds, besides our goods and house would fetch 
a good sum, and he says, there is so mueh talk now, nbout Port 
Lincoln, that, before the survey ia all over, I should wish, if 
by possibility Teould, to see the place, But, he says, to take 
you, Matilda, and the dear children, to a place where perhaps, 
you could not at first, have a house over your heads—where, 
for all poople say to the contrary, I may find unhealthy 
: marshes, or bad water, or something that when we get, would 
make us rue that we did'nt stop where we are, is a thing that 


: weighs on my mind, so that I can’t sleep at nights.’ Well, 
: ma’am I knew what he meant, and I says, Joe, 1 won't stand 
in the light of my own children, though I can’t say, but it cuts 
me to the heart, to think of your making a voyage by yourself. 
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and me never knowing whether you're comfortably done by, 
nor whether you keep out of the way of fevers, and such like. 

“«T'll never go without your free consent,’ says he, ‘so 
think of it, my dear, and consider if you were a lady, very like 
your husband would go travelling about by himself, or making 
what they call excursions, just for his own pleasure, and not at 
all for your benefit.’ 

“So when he was gone away to his work, I turned it over in 
my mind, and to be sure, I shed a great many tears, and at 
night I could not speak to him good or bad; but next day I 
considered to give my consent, and when he came in to his 
dinner, he says, ‘My dear, I see you can’t think of it, so we'll 
say no more about it.’ But I had quite made up my mind to 
let him go, for I had heard a great deal about Port Lincoln, 
and what a fine wealthy place it was, and a church ready built, 
and a good school, and a doctor, and the land not by any means 
so unreasonably dear as it is in many parts, 

“ So I told him I was quite willing to be left; I was stout and 
well, and not at all afraid to let him take what money we had 
saved, and lay it out to the best advantage, for I thought I could 
casy maintain myself and my little ones. 

‘He said he had made all manner of inquiries, and he believed 
he could certainly return to me in ten months from the time of 
starting, and that would give him time to look about him, buy 
a bit of land and get up a real good house, for to let me and the 
children go out of one house till another was roofed in for us, 
he said he never could consent to, And so, Ma'am, ho started, 
and very dull we both felt, and I cried so that I didn’t know at 
first how to go about my work, but I soon plucked up spirit, for 
though Joe had left me some money in hand, I was determined 
if 1 powslbly could, not to touch it, for if we did mean to go, I 
knew every ponny would be useful. Whonever I felt more dull 
than common, I always worked the harder, and Maria Bell did 
all she could to keep up my spirits, At last the ten months 
came to an end, and Joe was not come home. Then I did fret, 
indeed, and for all people told me how impossible it was he could 
come unless when a ship touched in Boston Bay, I was miserable. 
It was the most wretched time that could be, but I worked to 
keep my thoughts quiet, and three months went over my head 
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before I heard any thing of him. At last he came home in a 
whale ship, and my dear ma’am, the very deck was filled with 
whale blubber, so high, that if he hadn't managed to climb a 
little way up the ropes, I should not have seen him from the 
boat that I went out in to meet him. I assure you, though 
she lay half a mile from shore, we could smell that ship in 
Sydney quite plainly. But you may think, though you might 
almost have wrung the oil out of his clothes, I did'nt care for 
that, so glad I was to have him. In three weeks we sailed for 
our new place, a nice piece of land, with two cows and twelve 
sheep—a good beginning I say; and we have a right good house 
over our heads. Joe worked like a slave to get it done for us. 
We have a large comfortable garden and a good poultry yard, 
and as I'm willing to work we shall have every thing in reason 
that we can desire. 

“ A good many whale ships come up the bay, so I’m getting a 
little used to the smell of the oil, and of course, the more ships, 
the better is the prospect for the settlement. 

“ But I was going to mention Maria Bell, who decided to come 
with us to Port Lincoln—a very fine young woman she is, as I 
said the last time I wrote. It’s only a wonder she kept single 
#0 long. But she’s married now—in short, one of the settlers, 
that I may say is almost a gentleman, made up his mind to 
marry the first time he saw her, for she went with us to church 
where she behaved in a very modest and proper manner. So 
this gentleman came to Joe and asked a great many questions 
about her, and proposed for her. He is rather an elderly man, 
but he has a capital house, six hundred acres of land in capital 
cultivation, and two vessels of his own. And he married her 
and took her home. Such a plenty of everything she has, and 
treats her so very kind, he can't make enough fuss with her. 

“She has now been married three months, and the other day 
she came in to have a chat, and we began to talk about the old 
country, as we often do, and old times, and she says, “I do wish 
I could send something over from here to Mrs. T. for she and 
her family were very good to me, and I agreed to let you know 
that a box is coming ma‘am, with some curiosities in it from 
Maria, and she desired to be remembered to you.” 

There was a great deal more of this letter, and almost all the 
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neighbourhood read it, to satisfy their minds that these settlers 
were well and happy. In a few months the promised box 
arrived. It contained some most beautiful specimens of Aus- 
tralian birds, or rather their skins, several small cases of insects, 
and some beautiful ores; and, moreover, it contained a note for 
me in a manly hand, expressing a hope that the little girl 
whom the writer’s wife remembered with so much affection, 
would accept a small token of her gratitude, and oblige him by 
spending the enclosed sum in the purchase of a gold watch and 
chain! The note contained twenty-five sovereigns. 

My grandfather was highly delighted. My father remarked 
that this letter was a curious illustration of the ups and downs, 
or rather the downs and ups of life. 

A watch and chain were very soon chosen for me, and I 
always wear them. Whenever my grandfather sees me quietly 


enduring some annoyance or inconvenience which he thinks a 


little perseverance, energy, or activity would remove, he is fond 
of shaking this little chain and muttering in a musing tone, 
“Why then, say I, let’s put the best foot foremost, and don’t 


let's have no talk about Res¢gnation.” 
OrRRIS. 


A WORD TO A GRUMBLER. 


Every one that has a breath of pity left, must lament over 
the sorrows of poor “ Fresh Air.”"* To be excluded from pa- 
lace and court, from church and chapel, and only permitted to 
visit the sick in the hospital, in charge of a thermometer, must 
be a great injury. Only think, Sir! Just as the youth has 
arrived fresh from the North Pole, to be forced into a warm 
chamber, and compelled to cease from shivering, before he en- 
ters “a place of worship or a court of justice,” must be a wanton 
act of tyranny; or if the poor gentleman has been out in the 
sun in the dog days, to be sent into an ice-house, to get himself 
cool before he enters a building, lest he might put the people 
in a fever, or cause them to faint, must surely be a great insult. 

Another grievance which the youth has omitted to mention 
is—that in the buildings to which he refers, he is not permitted 
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to amuse himself, by setting the people coughing, so as to 
drown the voice of the speaker. But perhaps he would prefer 
buildings, if they were erected upon the plan in fashion im the 
time of Alfred? By the way, it was the rudeness of “ Fresh 
Air,” that compelled the patriot king, to invent the horn 
lanthorn. 

If he will permit me, I would remind “ Fresh Air,” that he 
is not very careful in his choice of companions. If he pass a 
gas-works, a bone-boiler's, a glue maker's, or smoke-capped 
chimney top, instead of hastening away, as any one that hed a 
due regard to cleanliness would do, he mixes with, and spreads 
the pollution over the surrounding neighbourhood. 

He talks of being able to enter a building with tempest- 
power. In that case, some people would say, “ Cease rude 
Boreas, blustering railer.” But sometimes, it is well known, 
that if left to himself, he becomes so idle, that without the 
assistance of the enginecr he cannot muster energy enough 
to enter a building at all. So far from Dr. Whistle being his 
enemy, the fact is—that knowing the capricious disposition of 
the fast young gentleman, he has endeavored to place him un- 
der necessary control; and while he continues so dirty in his 
habits, he may expect to be washed before he is permitted to 
enter a place where decent people are assembled. 

To conclude, I think it a libel to insinuate, that any man has 
a wife so light as to be blown away in the manner hinted at; 
but if such be the fact, which I think impossible, I hope that 
they will still seek for truth in the Well, in order that they 
may become more staid in their conduct than “Fresh Air,” 
with whose permission I beg to subscribe myself his real friend, 

Tue Grim OLD STOKER. 


SCIENCE IN SPORT.* 


Mr. Young. Well! here we are at home again. Your 
father does not return to night, so we will spend the evening 


toge ther, if you feel disposed so far to prolong your studies. 
Harold. Studies? 


™ my boys. Steady is a portable thing, 


* Being the conclusion of “ Wisdom by the Warde.” p. 182. 
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and may be made a very pleasant one. Many a boy is cheated 
into knowledge. I recollect reading of some idle fellows who 
cleared a large field of stones, by being persuaded fo throw 
them at a mark placed im a waste piece of ground near it. 
The work was done while they fancied it was all play. We 
shall see this evening, if we can persuade you to feel interested 
in a subject which, as a school task, you might think exces- 
sively dry and wearisome. 

Wile. A dry subject! Surely not the Glass of Water ? 

Mr. Young. “You lie at the catch, Willie,” as old Bunyan 
says. No; not that; but one connected with it. We found 
in speaking of water that fire existed before it; and this fire 
it is alleged by some, assumed at first a diffused or gaseous 
form, called rather ambiguously a “ Fire Mist.”+ : 

Willie. A Fire Mist? 

Mr. Young. Yes, a Fire Mist. But first of all, to put 
you in good humour, let me read you what Disraeli says about 
this Fire Mist. He is ridiculing a superficial, but somewhat 
popular work, entitled “ Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation,” in which this theory is developed, under the assumed 
title of ‘ Revelations of Chaos.” 

(Reads.) “After making herself very agreeable, Lady 
Constance took up a book whieh was at hand, and said, ‘Do 
you know this ?’” 

“Tancred opening a volume which he had never seen, and 
then turning to its title page, found it was, “The Revelations 
of Chaos,” a startling work just published, and of which a 
rumour had reached him. 

“No,” he replied, “ I have not seen it.” 

“TT will lend it to you, if you like: it isone of those books 
one must read. It explains everything, and is written in « 
very agreeable style.” 


+ These words in their common and universal acceptation convey no clear, 
intelligible idea; for our general idea of a mist is that of vapor of water sus- 
pended in atmospheric air by heat. But we will suppose that these words imply 
vapor of fire—fire or heat in the vaporous state, or some undefinable gaseous 
substance whose particles are endued with mutual attraction, Lapregnated with 
a vast amonnt of heat.—Walliv’s Brie’ Eramination of the Nebulous Iypothesis. 
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“It explains everything ?” said Tancred : “it must indeed be 
a very remarkable book.” 

“] think it will just suit you,” said Lady Constaace. “Do you 
know I thought so several times while I was reading it.” 

“ To judge from the title, the subject is rather obscure,” said 
Tancred. 

“No longer so,” said Lady Constance: “ it is treated scienti- 
fically ; everything is explained by geology and astronomy, 
and in that way. It shows you exactly how a star was 
formed—nothing can be so pretty! A cluster of vapor—the 
cream of the Milky Way—a sort of celestial cheese, churned 
into light. You must read it; it’s charming.” 

“ Nobody ever saw 4 star formed,” said Tancred. 

“ Perhaps not. You must read the ‘ Revelations,’ it is all 
explained.” 

“ But what is most interesting is the way in which man is 
‘developed.’ You know, all is‘ Development.’ The principle 
is perpetually going on. First there was—Nothing. Then 
there was——-Something. Then (I forget the next) I think 
there were shells, then fishes: then we came. Let me see— 
did we come next? Never mind that; we came at last. And 
the next change there will be something very superior to us— 
something with wings! Ah! that’s it; we were fishes; and, 
I believe we shall be crows! But you must read it.” 

All (laughing.) We must. Or, perhaps, sir, you will tcll 
us more about it ? 

Mr. Young. I am afraid your courage might fail, before 
you got far into it. You will not find it quite so smart and 
racy as this critique. But I will do my best to give you an 
idea of it. Its author, who is nameless, though not unknown, 
supposes this fire-vapor to be set in motion round its centre. 
As it spins upon its axis, it takes a globular form, but, presently, 
by revolving too fast, throws off a portion of its outer margin, 
which forms a ring around it, like that which encircles Saturn. 

This ring snaps asunder, and the broken parts contracting, 
become separate globes, and go on spinning round their com- 
mon centre, as well as each upon its own axis. 

Albert. Does he explain this theory by any experiment? 

Mr. Young. Yes. By a very elaborate one, performed, 
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as he says, by a M. Plateau, of Ghent. You can read the 
account of it at your leisure; but a penny will enable you, at 
any time, to perform a better. If you will follow mo into the 
hall in a few minutes, you shall judge for yourselves. 

Mr. Young quitted the room, and in a short time returned, 
to summon his young charge, The place was in total darkness. 
A slight snapping sound was heard—a little flash of light 
followed, and then a small speck of fire became visible upon 
the pannelled wainscot at the further end of that old room. 
The whole process was so rapid, that the boys were scarcely 
aware of the nature of the experiment, till a wheel of fire 
whisked leisurely round at first, and then started off at rail- 
road speed, whizzing, and throwing out little balls of fire that 
twirled round in imitation of their parent, from whom they 
seemed, like Jeremy ‘Taylor's lark, to have “learned music 
and motion ;” and finally, falling to the ground, sputtered, and 
leapt, and rolled about till they became suddenly extinct. 

“ Why, it’s a Catherine Wheel!” exclaimed the young folks, 
amidst bursts of laughter. 

Mr. Young. Itis; but avast deal of philosophy may bo 
learned from fireworks. You saw in this experiment almost 
all the facts on which this infidel theory of the universe has 
been set up. The circle of fire grew wider and wider as the 
swiftness of its rotation increased, till at length the outer 
portion of it became almost detached from it, a thin film, or 
pellicle of fire, through which you could distinctly see the 
wainscot behind it, being the only bond of union between 
them. In the experiment of M. Plateau, a liquid globe of oil, 
like the yolk of an egg, was by some means or other suspended 
in a glass box, filled with water, to which just enough alcohol 
had been added to reduce its specific gravity to that of the oil, 
This yolk was then whirled round rapidly. Presently its 
poles flattened; its circumference spread out; and at last, a 
ring of oil was detached from it, just as the ring of fire was, in 
our Catherine Wheel. When this ring of oil broke up, the 
little globes it formed, spun round upon their own axes like 
the little lighted masses thrown off from our firework, so that 
with this only difference, that our philosopher went the longest 
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and most difficult way to work, the two experiments were 
almost alike. 

Willie. I thought this great man meant to prove that our 
universe was manufactured from fire; but his experiments 
were in oil and water. 

Mr. Young. Yes. I can’t help thinking the idea of a 
Catherine Wheel must have first suggested itself. But philo- 
sophers are not like other people. The mere trundling of a 
mop wonld, else, have furnished all the facts he has arrived at. 
A late wit used to call macaroni, “tobaeco pipes made easy.” 
We might in the same spirit call this Frenchman's experiment, 
“ Mop-trundling made complex.” Our author soon forgets all 
that was original in his theory—the Fire Mist; and fhes off at 
once from the matter, to the manner of ereation. 

The play of Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet omitted, comes 
across my mind whenever I think of this wonderful book. 
The process of manufacturing the universe as its author de- 
scribes it, could have been as well performed in water, or in 
oil, as M. Plateau performed it, and yet our author seems to 
make this process the basis of his system. His argument seems 
to be this: because the universe could be made in the same 
way from water, it must have been made from’ fire—from fire 
in a state of vapor! 

Truth, my boys, is so fearless and invulnerable, that we may, 
however, fairly grant him what he has failed to prove. The 
anatomy and history of our earth, and of other planets, make 
it very likely that fire, as a moulding and transforming agent, 
existed before water. Still, the difficulty of dispensing with a 
Creator is the same. Fire, supposing even that it wants 
nothing to feed upon, isas much matter as water is. Calorie, 
the cause of heat, is considered to be an “ existent and material 
ffuid,”* and light, one of its developments, is believed to consist 
of molecules, and to obey the same laws as the gases.¢ If so, 
that luminous vapor, from which the universe is supposed to 
have sprung, must have been material. After promising to 
shew how ali things came from nothing, the author of the 
“ Vestiges” coolly asks us to grant him Matter to begin with. 


* Prout’s Bridgewater Treatise, p. 49. + Tbid, p. 71. 
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‘wllie. And Motion, too. For the Fire Mist is spinning 
round and round, when he introduces it. 

Mr. Young. Yes—and motion, too. But, by and bye, he. 
makes a larger claim still: he cannot do without Life as well. 
So, with matter, motion, and life, granted him, he need have 
little difficulty in carrying out his system. 

Albert. O leave him with his Fire Mist; and let us go back 
to our Glass of Water. 

Mr. Young. Very well. We will begin its history where 
the Bile begins it: at all events, we shall be safe there. In 
the second verse of the first chapter of Genesis, we read, “The 
earth was without form and void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep, and the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters.” The facts of geology, thongh they lead us to 
believe that fire was the first of secondary causes at work in 
our globe, are not in any way opposed to the system of Moses. 
The earth was built up from old materials: it was not first 
made at what we usually call the “ The Creation.” The earth 
“was ;” the darkness “tas ;” the deep or ocean “ twas,” and 
had been for we know not how long a period, in existence. 
The waters were, then, only “gathered together,” not created ; 
the dry land was called upon merely to “appear;” not to leap 
into existence out of nothing. So you see, boys, there is no 
contradiction whatever between the well-grounded inferences 
of geologists, that our world was once red-hot, and the fact 
that a few thousand years ago, it was covered by the waters 
of the Great Deep. 


WHAT THE BIBLE DOES. 


THE national character must ever depend upon the free 
independent use of the Scriptures—this is strictly a protestant 
principle. It cannot co-here with Romanism. Whenever such 
right, by that system seems to be allowed, it is with evastveness 
which makes us doubt its sincerity; it is with a supervision 
which makes us suspect its good will; it is with a reserve 
which makes us distrust its truth. No vernacular has it 
eatholically sanctioned. Diocesan and provincial licence there 
may be, but then it is at the pleasure of the spiritual direetor of 
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every licentiate. The vulgate isthe only translation formally 
permitted, and this has long since taken the place and usurped 
the authority of those originals which it so often distorts and 
misrepresents. Now, go through the lands of Europe. See 
those where the Bible is openly, securely, avowedly read ; in 
other words, those which have embraced the principles of the 
Reformation. Their peoples are strong and noble in their 
doings and their virtues. The climate, the mountain scenery, 
and atmosphere, may inspire in others the love of liberty— 
patriotism may bind them to their native soil by a passion 
which is very disease; but Tyrol and Switzerland, ready 
enough to repel the invader, crouch beneath their own yoke, 
and grind to their own superstition. Look at the German 
mind. Luther's version of the holy volume formed the language 
of that country. It gave freedom to the studies of its universi- 
ties. It awoke the genius of its wide-spread family. It burst 
the spell which had oppressed it, from the time of the empire. 

The predictions of Tacitus would never have otherwise been 
fulfilled. Never, otherwise, would its banded nations, with the 
lyre and the sword, have driven from their bosom the military 
despotism which sought to draw them into itself. Its wild 
transport, and hurrah of hatred to oppression, had never else 
been heard. It is this which confers self-respect on man. He 
is in constant communication with the truth of God. Nothing 
stands between him and it. His mind is filled with its noble 
images, its mighty conceptions, its triumphant hymns, its 
tender strains. He catches its inspiration. He imbibes its 
largeness. It is the book which makes man brave and free. 
The enlaying and infusion of it in his soul, turn him to 
another man. Its saving blessings apart, its general power is 
mighty. It reflects itself in the noblest efforts of human genius. 
Poetry, eloquence, music, literature, art, borrow unconsciously, 
if not directly, from its wealth. The Bible is the nation’s sun, 
reflected when not seen. It is the same to the individual. He 
sits at the feet of no priest. He stipulates not for pardon with 
his fellow worm. His soul bowed before the deity, is seen in 
the attitude of seraphs, but it does not stoop to man. It is 
erect in its own rights and prerogatives.— Institutions of Popular 
Education. 
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“ GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY ?” 
** Who told thee that thou wast naked ?”— Genesis iii, 11. 


THE circumstances in connection with this passage are familiar 
to all. No sooner does sin overtake our first parent in Paradise, 
than a sense of shame and dread comes over him, and renders 
him unwilling any longer to commune with his Creator, whose 
guiding and comforting voice he had hitherto sought with so 
much eagerness. To his accustomed call, walking as was his 
wont, in the garden in the cool of the day, Adam for the first 
time lends an unwilling ear, and he hides himself, on the con- 
scious and heartfelt plea that he was naked—disrobed of all his 
native glory, and sensible that the Divine Image, in which he 
had been created, was sullied and dimmed through the wiles of 
that old dragon the serpent, with whose type he had just held 
parley, and by whom he had been persuaded to break the entire 
law at that time existing between his Maker and himself, 

We lay stress upon this entirety, because unbelievers have 
cavilled at the vast apparent disparity between the crime of 
Adam and its punishment. The Adamaic law had many ele- 
ments which aggravated amy breach of it, and left the trans- 
gressor without excuse in God’s sight. 

1. It was short and simple, “Of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil thou shalt mot eat of it.” There was no mis- 
reading it: no room for gloss or comment, no pretext whatever 
for raising on it, a doubt as to its meaning. 

2. It was absolute—admitting of no alternative, no appeal, no 
evasion. 

3. It was undeniably Divine. The very lips of Deity had 
pronounced it—solemnly, intelligently, intelligibly, 

4, It waseasy. Adam was lord of the creation. God had 
given him every herb—every tree pleasant to the sight, and good 
for food—he had made him a little lower only than the angels, 
putting all things under his feet—all sheep and oxen, the beasts 
of the field, the fowls of the air, and the fish of the sea— 

“ Were they not his by a peculiar right, 
And by an emphasis of interest his ?” 

With all these treasures, he could want little—he could want 

nothing. The breach of the only condition by which God saw 
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fit to bind him was therefore a tremendous—an awful—an im- 
measurable sin. If he who, under the Jewish Law, offended in 
one point were adjudged guilty of all (and this principle has 
never been challenged as an unrighteous one)—of how much 
sorer punishment should he be thought worthy, who by one act 
swept away the entire system of obligations which bound man 
to his Maker? Yes, the sin of Adam lay not in plucking the 
forbidden fruit, but in doing despite to the entire covenant, so 
condescendingly and authoritatively propounded by God himself. 

The law, then, thus broken, spoke out in thunder to our 
trembling parent, and he pleads his shame-facedness in bar of 
his appearing before his insulted Maker, who asks him in the 
words of our text—“ Who told thee that thou wast naked ?” 

The three ideas involved in this history may be represented 
in few words—Sin : Law: and Self-conviction. 

1. There was evidently Sin here. All ungodliness is sin— 
all aversion to God and the godlike, forms its very ‘essence. 
Hence St. Jude, referring to the prophecy of Enoch, denounces 
tinners, as ungodly men, guilty of ungodly deeds, ungodly com- 
mitted—reiterating the epithet that furnishes the type and 
image of their iniquity. Love casteth out fear; and love only 
is the atmosphere through which we can look on God and live. 
Wherever there is fear, there is the absence of love in precisely 
the same proportion, and this absence of love is of the nature of 
aversion—a turning away from, instead of a hasting towards— 
the Sun of love, the centre of blessedness and rest. 

With fallen creatures like ourselves, it is easy to account for 
this. Born in sin, and shapen in iniquity, we bear about with 
us a natural aversion to all that is holy. But when we look at 
Adam, privileged as he had been to commune with Deity un- 
abashed, unconscious even of the tremendous disparity which 
now exists between the Creator and his fallen family—we are 
startled by the sudden and complete change that had passed 
over him. He turned away abruptly from the interview, 
conscious by an almost momentary change, that he was poor 
and miserable, and blind and naked—unwilling—unable to 
meet the eye of an offended God. Like himself, his sin sprang 
at once into full maturity. He turned from God, desiring no 
more a knowledge of his ways, 
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2. And this fear supposes the existence of Law, for sin is not 
imputed where there is no law. Hence the Apostle calle the 
law, the strength of sin; a power so overbearing and tremen- 
dous, that nothing but the meritorious death of Christ can rob 
it of its terrors, or interpose to break the crushing weight of its 
penalties. 

3. From these two ideas, flows naturally the third—that of 
Self-conviction. As of death, so of sin. 


‘* All men think all men sinners but themselves.” 


But this was not the case with Adam. It could not indeed 
have been—for the whole world, then, centred in the guilty 
pair. Between himself and his partner lay the entire scope of 
human guilt. Yet even here he betrayed a sad likeness to his 
latest’ posterity ; the first fruits of his unrighteous fear soon 
developed themselves in the forms of evasion and unkindness; 
and he charged his wife ungenerously, and hypocritically, with 
the chiefest share in his transgression—*“ The woman whom 
thon gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree and I did 
eat.” How true is it that by our first father’s transgression 
“man is very far gone from righteousness”—wandering in this 
one act alone, as far as possible from the apostolic precept, “ So 
ought men to love their wives as thcir own bodies: he that 
loveth his wife, loveth himself, for no man ever yet hated his 
own flesh, but nourisheth it and cherisheth it, even as the Lord, 
the Church.” (Eph. v. 28, 29.) 

But with the results of this eelf-conviction we have less to do 
than with the thing itself, our intention on the present occasion 
beirg to discuss these propositions. That the posterity of Adam, 
in all ages and countries, have inherited this sense of sin—this 
feeling of self-conviction. That the existence of this feeling 
implies an universal want, and, that the goodness and love of 
God, being granted, it is but reasonable to suppose he would 
meet this want by a proportionate grant. 

I. The posterity of Adam in all ages and countries have 
tnherited thie sense of sin. 

We do not speak here of the mere fact that all men are 
sinners ; but suppose much more, contending that they all Anow 
tt. Man is not only guilty, but fearful; not only maked, but 
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sensible of his nakedness. He requires no revelation to teach 
him that—it is written in characters of fire on his writhing and 
distracted heart, “his conscience witness, and his 
thoughts accusing him. 

Nor are we careful to attempt any ekaeation of the origin 
of evil. Jere it is; and it came into the world by some means 
or other, not as a dry, naked, inoperative, unproductive, 
metaphysical fact. It brought with it a painful sense, a heart- 
sickening conviction, that it was a thing wrong in itself, and 
ruinous in its consequences. Its sting touched poor human 
nature to the quick, and compelled the sufferer to cry out in 
spirit, if not in word, “O! wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death!! The cry of the whole 
world, from the beginning to the present day, can have wakened 
but one enquiry—" Who told thee that thou wast naked?” Our 
creeds, our practices, the multitude of our sacrifices, are but so 
many confessions that we are not only painfully conscious of 
some fearful lapse of conduct, but of some great gulf so fixed 
between our Maker and ourselves, that those thoughts, even, 
which would pass to Him cannot! We all know that we are 
sinners, and “groan, being burdened,” unconscious where to 
look for relief, 

Now this sense of sin implies the existence of law. And hence 
all men from the beginning have been without excuse. We 
thus get rid of that infidel objection to God’s justice which 
argues that it would be unfair to punish any one for violation of 
a law he never knew to exist. The fact that man trembled for 
sin, plainly shows that he knew that sin to be the “trans- 
gression of the law.” His crime has always been, not that his 
knowledge fell short of the full light of the gospel, but that his 
practice fell short of his knowledge. Destitute of any outward 
law, he was still a law unto himself—self-convicted and self- 
condemned—knowing that he was poor, and miserable, and vile, 
and naked. 

But independently of this inward consciousness of guilt, this 
Law of Conscience, it would appear that all men from the 
beginning possessed traditionary fragments of a law outwardly 
revealed—that with the sin handed down from Adam, there 
passed some traces of the primitive faith, involving views more 
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or less definite of a mode of reconciliation or redress. We know 
that the earliest traditions of heathen nations refer to the great 
fact of a Coming Mediator, and in accordance with this view, we 
tind the Saviour of the world announced in propheey—not as 
the desire of this or that people—of this church or that—but 
as the Desire of Nations—the Sun of Righteousness, whose 
beams were for the healing of a world-wide malady. 

With what intensity this feeling seized upon the human 
mind we may learn from the expression of it by Balak, king of 
Moab, ‘“‘ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow my- 
self before the High God. Shall I come before him with burnt- 
offerings, with calves of a year old. Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rama, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil, 
Shall I give my firstborn for my transgression—tho fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul.” ¢ Aicah iv, 6.) 

Can any one read this touching outery—and it is the outery of 
all heathendom by the mouth of Balak—without asking of the 
conscience-stricken king, “ Who told thee that thou wast 
naked?” Yet it is evident from the reply of Balaam, that his 
conscience, which told him he was wrong, would have led him 
right, had he allowed it full play—*“ He hath told thee, O man, 
what is good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ®” The 
heart was at fault, and no outward rites could speak for that. 
The intellect might tax its ingenuity to discover new forms and 
modes of approach to God, or to multiply the cost or enhance 
the value of its sacrifices: but without humility and contrition, 
a lowly walking before him in the exercise of justice and the 
love of mercy—these services were an abomination in his sight 
whose favor they were intended to secure. 

The king of Moab was but a type of the heathen world of 
antiquity. Not only were all people conscious of a fall from 
original righteousness, but many of them possessed a vague idea 
of the mysterious circumstances by which that lapse into sin 
had been brought about. The mystic Tempter—that old 
Dragon, the serpent—was the theme of all, from the wild hunter 
Indian of America to the polished Greek, who, crowned with 
serpents, yelled out the name of our common mother Eve in 
the mad orgies of Bacchus. Their earliest fables speak of rebel 
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giants daring to defy Omnipotence; of mighty dragons wrest- 
ling with the sun himself, or watching with eyes of fire the 
golden apples in the garden of the Hesperides. “The mystic 
serpent,” says Mr. Deane, “ entered into the mythology of every 
nation, consecrated almost every temple, symbolized almost 
every deity, was imagined in the heavens, stamped upon the 
earth, and ruled in the regions of everlasting sorrow.” 

Nor was this general belief inoperative. Sacrifices were 
largely offered, and yet the fury of this want was not appeased. 
The choicest gifts were laid upon the altar, the son was immo- 
lated by his father, and yet the heavens appeared to be as brass, 
resonant only with mourning, and lamentation, and woe! The 
world realized but one half of God’s great scheme of salvation. 
They felt that all were included under sin; but they knew not 
that this was done that God might have mercy upon all. They 
were not prepared for this. Free, full, unpurchased, uncon- 
ditional, mercy was the last thing they looked for, and the 
last they found. Conscious that they were naked, they never- 
theless thought to work out for themselves a tissue that might 
serve them in their utter need, instead of that humble and con- 
trite spirit which alone could give value to their multitudinous 
offerings. 

This then seems to have been the state of the world without 
the Bible. All were not only sinners, but thoroughly, painfully, 
conscious of sin. But it was a consciousness that served only 
to fan into a flame the embers of self-rightcousness within each 
heart. It made them desperate in their attempts, if not to 
work out their own salvation, at least to do all they could to- 
wards it. That sin should qualify them for mercy, they never 
could, and never did, imagine. But God's ways are not as our 
ways ; and passing by the righteous, he has given us his Son to 
call sinners to repentance. “Come now, and let us reason 
together saith the Lord, though your sins be as scarlet they 
shall be white as snow, and though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.” 

The cold, stern-hearted Deist, may talk as he will of the 
dignity and nobility of human nature. He may reject the 
Bible because he is convicted by it; but he cannot so easily get 
rid of the fact—a fact written like the poct’s awful vision, with 
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a pen dipped in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse—that the 
whole world is against him. He must cleanse it of its myste- 
rious, and significant, and costly rites, ceremonies, and sacrifices 
—he must sweep away all the hideous imagery of heathen my- 
thology, before he can make out a case in favor of this theory of 
human uprightness and integrity, for its testimony in all ages 
has been, now is, and ever will be, that “ man is very far gone 
from original righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to 
evil, so that the flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit, and 
therefore in every person born into this world, it deserveth 
God’s wrath and damnation.” 

Before Deism, or Pharasaism, or Socinianism were invented, 
the world was not only sinful, but self-conscious of sin. To deny 
the universal prevalence of this malady, appears to be a heresy 
of comparatively modern times. All the nations of antiquity, 
savage and civilized, had given in their consent to this doctrine, 
not only by a passive acquiescence in it, but by a consentaneous 
—a tremendous—an unwearying—an indomitable effort—an 
agony which might remove mountains—to be freed from its 
awful and crushing penalties. The whole creation groaned 
and travailled to throw off this mysterious and intolerable 
burden, and the shout went up from all heathendom to its gods 
many and lords many—* How long shall I cry, and thou wilt 
not hear, even cry out unto thee of violence, and thou wilt not 
save!’ (Tab. i. 2.) 


(To be concluded next month.) 
| 
THE LAST WORDS OF FIFTY ONE. 
(From “Little Henry's Records of his Life Time.”*) 


The voice of “Old Eighteen-Fifty-One” had been faltering 
very much during the last part of his discourse; and his 


* By the author of “ Pleasant Pages.”’—London, Houlston & Co. We have 
so often had the pleasure of commending Mr. Newcombe’s writings to the favor. 
able notice of our readers, that any comment on this pretty litle work might 
appear superfluous. It is an admirable and engaging Year Book f r 1851-—emart, 
lucid, end significant of sound and healthy progress. But let our readers, by 
wisely expending the small sum of one shilling, judge for themselves. We avail 
ourselves of this opportunity heartily to thank Mr. Newcombe for his acceptable 
*‘ Pleasant Pages” which continues the leading favorite of our little folks. 
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memory seemed to fail him, His ideas, too, were getting con- 
fused, and he expressed himself in lengthy sentences. Indeed 
he seemed to be aware of this. “ Dear children,” he continued, 
“J am afraid to venture any further; it would be better not to . 
describe anything now, for fear I should not speak the exact 
truth—a weakness of vision has come over me, so that I cannot 
see far back into my memory. 

“You have heard very little about foreign countries, but the 
Author who is going to make my tale into a book has called 
upon me very suddenly. I would advise you, when you make 
arrangements with Eighteen-Fifty-Two, to agree that he shall 
give you an account of the whole world, and shall begin to take 
notice at the beginning of his life. 

“ But lam anold year. Ah, Iam getting veryold! Twelve 
long months! think of that! I feel certain signs within me 
which I do not like—I see the threatening face of yonder clock, 
with its minute-hand moving on to twelve. But pray, hear the 
voice of an old year once more! Children, look forward—you 
may see the death of twenty more years. And when Eighteen 
Hundred and Seventy-One shall talk of the people of this 
world, whom will he speak of? He will perhaps speak of you. 
You may then be part of the men and women of this world. 

“ What will ‘ Eighteen-Seventy-One’ say of you ? 

“Will be say that you learned something from Eighteen- 
Fifty-One ? 

“Will he say that you learned something from Eighteen- 
Fifty-Two ? 

“Will he say that you learned something from Eighteen- 
Fifty-Three, and from every year up to his time? or will he 
say that you still spend your years as a tale that is told ? 

“Speak! Before I go, tell me! Will you not learn from each 
year TO LIVE AND DO GoopD? Have you not seen how men 
do good by helping the progress of intelligence; by helping to 
improve the health of their neighbours ; by helping ‘sanitary 
reform’? Some, too, have helped the social progress of the 
world. In how many ways may we help if we live to do good! 
“Do good—any way ! 

“ Live to—” | 
Barr-r-r-r-r-r—Banc ! and here a great stroke from the clock 
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in the hall struck Old Eighteen-Fifty-One, and shook his 
feeble frame. It was the first stroke of his death-knell; it 
seemed to strike him back; so far, that the dim month of 
January was lost sight of altogether ; still he spoke— 

“Live!” he cried, “as much as you can; even to help on 
the progress of intelligence.” 

Burr-r-r-r-r-r-r—BanG ! sounded forth the clock, and knocked 
the month of February clean out of sight. But Old Eighteen- 
Fifty-One heeded it not; he spoke while he could. 

“Live! as much as you can; evento help the sanitary 
progress of men.” 

“ Burr-r-r-r-r-r-r—Bang ! donged forth the timekeeper, and 
Old Eighteen-Fifty-One shook again ; the month of March was 
shaken into pieces, and it sank deep into the past, out of sight. 
Still Old Eighteen-Fifty-One lived. 

“Live!” he cried, “ if only to help in the social progress of 
the earth.” 

Burr-r-r-r-r-r-r—Bang! grumbled forth the clock, with an 
angry face, and struck Old Eighteen-Fifty-One so far back that 
even the showery month of April was not left to weep for his 
fate; but the undaunted old fellow kept on. 

“Live! children. Live as much as you can; for in the 
progress of temperance you may help.” 

Burr-r-r-r-r-r-r—Bang! through the ears of the children, 
right in his face, growled the stern tell-tale of time, with a still 
darker look. So, even “ smiling May” shrunk from his frowns, 
and Old Eightecen-Fifty-One seemed another month shorter 
than before. 

“ Live !—as much as you can,” he cried; “that you may be 
free, and teach freedom of the person, freedom of spirit, freedom 
of thought, freedom to do all that God does not hinder—then 
will your life help the progress of ‘ anti-slavery’ amongst men. 

Burr-r-r-r-r-r-r-— Bano !—with a thundering swoop, did the 
unwavering clock strike six, and swept the month of June, with 
all the flowery ornaments which in her love she had encireled 
about the old year. But he looked not to himself—the good 
old year wished to teach! Remembering the words, “ Be ye 
kindly affectionate one to another,” he sang forth his dying 
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“Live! as much as you can—to serve Him whose kingdom 
advances with the progress of peace.” 

Another stroke, and another month faded away ; still he sang— 

“Live! as much as you can—that my Great Exhibition of 
Industry may show its good effects in you! May you help to 
show that it is ‘a new starting-point from which all nations 
will be able to direct thir future exertions !”’’ 

But the persevering clock gave Old Eighteen-Fifty-One his 
eighth stroke ; yet with a fainter voice he cried— 

“Live! as much as you can, that you may render more 
delightful all ‘ general news.’” 

The ninth stroke struck him in its turn, yet with a still 
fainter voice, and a stronger exertion, the old year cried “ Live !” 

“Live! as much as you can—and help that the ‘ general bad 
news’ may be quickly written in the histories of your years.” 

Ten! vibrated from the clock; and the month of October, 
with all his fruits and riches, was shaken from Old Eighteen- 
Fifty-One—so, only two months of him now remained. 

“ Live! as much as you can,” he cried; “care very much 
for your country, and for the progress of the Government. 
Help, that the Government may govern by the ‘ rule of right. ' 
And learn to care, too, for your Church, that it may be the 
jealous keeper of The Sacred Truth; and that it may be ‘guided 
and governed by the Holy Spirit.’” 

ELEVEN !—And chill November went off in a fog. Witha 
husky voice came forth the sound—* Live !” 

“ Live !—as mach as you can. Even care for your country- 
men in distant lands. Children may care for the progress of 
the Colonies, as much as for their country’s g-o-o——” 

Burr-r-r-r-r-r-r—BANG! with all his might the sturdy clock 
struck TWELVE on the head of the old year. It was a noble 
stroke! but the dim dwindling form of the dying December 
struggled hard to send forth his still small voice. 

Hush !—hearken to the last whisper of Old Eighteen-Fifty- 
One! “C-H-I-L-D-R-E-N! L-I-V-E! t-h-a-t y-o-u 
d-i-i-e a-s e-m-e-m-i-n n‘i-n 

But no! the last stroke killed him; his “ ee 
could neither be heard nor read. 2 on 


Never mind! We all guessed the last words of Ozp 
EIGgHTeen-F irty-One. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF A DAY. 


CONSIDER what a new day is, as a time of action in the 
world. It is God's new trial of a man, whom he has anew 
placed, in favorable circumstances. In the world, men so 
placed often fail, and then the difficulty is to renew their 
advantageous position. ‘“ You were tried and found wanting,” 
is man’s voice to us, ‘‘we can help you no more.” But what 
is thus hard to be obtained from man, God gives us every day. 
We mean not that we are as favorably placed every new day 
as if we had not neglected past advantages. We are truly 
affected by past failures, but there is a new starting point of 
hope. It is as if God said to us, every new day, “Thus didst 
thou yesterday, and now that I have given thee rest, and thy 
strength is renewed, and thy heart freshened, and thy grief 
gone, what wilt thou do to-day?” This is God's voice to man; 
and man’s answering voice should be, “I will do thy will, oh 
Lord!” Our God does not readily give us up; if we would 
speak to him of our welfare he does not reply, “‘ Speak no more 
unto me of this matter;” but every day as with a solemn, 
urgent voice addresses us, “‘ What wilt thou do to-day?”’ 

Again, a new day is as a new life. Every day is a little life 
by itself. This little life is like our greater one in many ways. 
We little think at its commencement what shall happen before 
its close : we little think of what we shall become ready to do, 
and what we shall be compelled to bear. We think not of 
sorrows, changes and unfaithfulness. Our great life and our 
little one are also alike in this, that the character of their 
advance and ending depends very much upon that of their 
commencement. The way in which we spend our morning 
will influence greatly the way in which we spend our day, as 
the character of our youth will affect that of our after-life, 
Waste early hours or early years, and who shall ensure the 
security of later ones! Sin away early strength, and cast 
away early opportunities, and who can tell whether strength 
shall be repaired, or opportunities renewed ! 

Once more, our ordinary day, and our day of life, present us 
also with this resemblance. Often, just before the darkness, 
before the end, we see efforts made to accomplish, as ina 
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moment, the work which should have been spread over past 
hours or past years, and there is great uncertainty whether 
this will be done. The darkness is at hand; is the work ready 
for the master? The servant is hasting to finish it, having but 
newly begun; or is even now looking for the tools. Often in 
the twilight do we sit, anxious to finish something before it has 
departed, but we cannot,—we call for a light. But though we 
may have a lamp in our chamber, we cannot have one in our 
grave.— Thoughts on a Day. 


PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 
THomMAs PLATTER. 


THERE is often more pleasure and profit to be derived from. 
the study of those characters who are born without any strong 
intuitive faculties, and who attain to eminence by dint of 
severe labor, than in following the brilliant and rapid progress 
of individuals eminently gifted by nature. 

Nothing is to be done without work—almost everything by 
it. We were never more convinced of this than when reading 
the autobiography of Thomas Platter, a poor goat-herd of the 
sixteenth century, which has been translated from the German, 
and published in this country.* The freshness and simple 
naivelé of the narrative is of itself sufficient to recommend a 
perusal, were it altogether devoid of those interesting and 
Suggestive incidents in which it abounds. Such a combina- 
tion of extreme docility and true heroism we have rarely met 
with. The whole story is in fact a most triumphant refutation 
of the dangerous and paralysing theory, that man is the 
creature of circumstances. To us there is no sublimer specta- 
cle than that of a lone child fighting manfully against poverty, 
ignorance, superstition, and the most untoward accidents of 
life, till he has achieved a standing far above anything that 
could have been expected of him, and settling down on his own 
estate at Basle, a virtuous, useful, happy man, professor in the 
head school next the university, and the intellectual father of 
doctors, nobles, and judges of the land. 1 

Such was Tuomas PLatrer. “1 came into this world” says. 


* London. Werthiem, 1839. 
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he, ‘‘ on the Shrove-Tuesday of the year 1499, just as they were 
coming together for mass. From this circumstance my friends 
derived the confident hope that I should become a priest, 
for at that time that sort of superstition was still every where 
prevalent. My father’s name was Anthony Platter, of the old 
family of Platter, who have their name from a house which 
stands on a broad plat (Platte). This plat is a rock on a very 
high mountain, near a village of the name of Grenchen, in 
the district and parish of Visp, a considerable village of the 
Canton of St. Gall.” 

His grandfather, on the mother’s side, attained the patri- 
archal age of one hundred and twenty six years, and the same 
robustness of constitution seems to have descended to young 
Thomas ; who, notwithstanding the unprecedented hardships 
and sufferings of his early life, reached an unusually ripe old 
age. 

His predilection for a wandering life began very early to 

manifest itself. When a mere infant, taking advantage of his 
aunt’s absence, he rose from his little bed and staggered, 
almost naked, to a neighbour's house through a deep snow; 
and at three years of age, ran off to church to be confirmed, 
without the knowledge even of his godfather, tempted most 
probably by the prospect of the small presents usually made 
upon such occasions, 
When about seven, he was sent to Eisenthal to keep goats. 
Again and again the7 knocked him down, ran over him and 
trampled on his head, arms, and back. After awhile he had to 
lead them up “the high and frightful mountains” at the immi- 
nent peril of his life. Once he fell over a precipice which, but 
a short time after, caused the death of a goat, but by miracle 
escaped unhurt, and at another time barely saved himself by 
clinging to the tufts of grass that grew between the crevices in 
the face of a huge perpendicular cliff. Again—but let him 
tell his own touching story— 

“It once happened that I and a little girl,” he says,“ who also 
minded her father’s goats were playing by an artificial channel, 
whereby the water was conducted down the mountain to the 
grounds, and had forgotten ourselves in play. We had made 


little meadows, and watered them as children do. In the 
L3 


‘ 


~ having lost the goats, I had left by the watercourse. As I lay 


meanwhile the goats had gone up the mountain, we knew not 
whither. Then I left my little coat lying there, and ascended 
the mountain up to the very top; the little girl however went 
home without the goats. I, on the contrary, as a poor servant, 
would not. venture to go home unless I had the goats. Up 
very high I saw a kid that was just like one of my young 
goats, and this I followed at a distance till the sun went down. 
When I looked back to the village and saw that at the houses 
it was quite night, 1 began to descend again; but it was soon 
quite dark. In the mean time I climbed from one tree to 
another, and held myself by the loose roots from which the 
earth had fallen off. When, however, it became quite dark, 
I would not venture any farther, but held myself by my 
left hand on a root; with the other I scratched the earth loose 
under the trees and roots, to hollow out a place to lie in, and 
listened how the lumps of earth rolled down into the abyss. 
Thereupon I forced myself into the opening which was made 
between the earth and roots, in order to lie firmly, and not to 
fall down in my sleep. I had nothing on except a little shirt, 
neither shoes nor hat; for the little coat, in my anxiety at 


under the tree the ravens became aware that I was there; and 
made a noise on the tree ; so that I was in great terror, being 
afraid that a bear was at hand. However! crossed myself and 
fell asleep, and slept till the morning, when the sun shone over 
all the mountains. When however 1 awoke, and saw where I 
lay, I do not know that I was ever more frightened in my life ; 
for had I in the night gone four yards deeper, I must have 
fallen down a frightfully steep precipice many thousand feet 
deep.” 

A first rate artist could not have drawn a sweeter picture. 
‘The mountain-tops radiant in the sunshine, while the village 
below lay in solemn shadow—the transition from the light- 
hearted forgetfulness of play, to the heavy anxieties of neg- 
lected duty—the contrast between the child and the poor 
servant, the night mysteries of childish ignorance—the placid 
sleep and the glad awakening, “when the sun shone over al) 


the mountains,” are elements appreciable only by a true 
lover of nature and the poetic, 
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Nor were these the only horrors to which young Platter was 
inured. ‘Talking one day with a fellow goat-herd, “ of various 
childish things,” a “ frightfully large bird,” swooping down 
upon them, set them screaming and crossing themselves. 

“ Another time” says he “I was in a very deep fissure 
looking for erystals, of which many were found in it. All at 
once I saw a stone as large as an oven starting from the side, 
and as I had no time to get out of the way, I stooped down 
upon my face. Then the stone fell several fathoms down to a 
spot above me, and from thence it made a spring away over 
me, so that I escaped with a whole skin.” 


Yet these were the mere discords in a life otherwise suffi- 
ciently harmonious. The simple child found ample solace in 
the pure air, the genial sunshine, and even the mystic subli- 
mities and dangers of his mountain life. “I had plenty,” says 
he, immediately after the recital of his last hair-breadth 
escape—“*I had plenty of such joy and happiness, on the 
mountains among the goats.” Magnanimous little fellow! Let 
us now see how he battles with severer trials ! 


As the boy grows, his charge grows with him. He is pro- 
moted from goats to cows. The farmer under whom he now 
serves is a “ fiery, passionate man,” beating him sometimes 
barbarously, and lifting him by the ears from the ground. 
From him Platter goes to a priest to “ learn the writings,” 
but soon leaves him, and under promise of being taken to 
school, he is entrusted to a relative named Paul Summermatter. 
Whilst under the old priest, he had scarcely learned to sing 
the salve a little, and go about the village with other scholars. 
This was the current idea of education in popish times. Chau- 
cer’s “ little clergion,” so beautifully introduced into the 


Prioresse’s tale, was of this type. 


A little school beyond the Jewry stood, 

Down at the farther end in which there were 
A band of children come of Christian blood, 
Who learnéd in that school from year to year, 
Buch kind of knowledge as was needful there ; 
To sing and read as little children do, 


And night and morn they passed this quarter through, 
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Amongst them was a lonely widow’s son, 
A little clergion of tender years, 
Who day by day, with joyous step would run 
To read and sing with these his young compeers, 
And coming where the Virgin’s image rears 
Its hallowed form, would kneel adown and say 
Ave Maria! as he went that way. 


This little fellow—this poor widow’s son, 
Conning his infant lesson with delight, 

Would hear the children sing their antiphon, 

Till his young heart appeared transported quite, 
While ‘“‘ Alma Redemptoris” filled his sprite, 
And drawing nigh he caught the words and note, 
Till he had learned the first verse all by rote. 


Platter’s new master, or “ Bacchant " as he is called, proves 
an arrant vagabond, making the poor child beg, borrow, or steal 
for him, wherever he goes. Sometimes he is more than half- 
starved, and at others, sick with eating too much. At Bres- 
lau he seems to have picked up a little knowledge, but 
generally, his instructions extended no further than begging, 
telling lies, and sharp -shooting, or pilfering, with some good 
practice in throwing stones at a mark. Yet our young fag has 
even at this period, an inkling for classical learning. 

“In the school at St. Elizabeth, indeed,” he says, ‘‘ nine bache- 
lors of arts read lectures at the same hour and in the same room ! 
Still the Greek language had not yet made its way anywhere 
in the country; neither had any one printed books, except the 
preceptor, who had a printed Terence. What was read had 
first to be dictated, then pointed, then construed, and at last 
explained; so that the Bacchants or elder students had to 
carry away thick books of notes when they went home.” 

After this vagrant educational tour, Platter returns home 


and astonishes his friends, by the depth of his attainments. 


“Our Tommy,” said they, “speaks so profoundly, that no 
one can understand him. For being young,” he adds, “I had 
learned of the language of every place where I had been.” 

Notwithstanding his rough treatment, Master Thomas is 
persuaded again to accompany Summermatter. This time, 
however, he has a companion of his own age. These two, in 
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company with a third, are commiserated at Munich by a kind- 
hearted woman, who detains Thomas, in spite of the impor- 
tunity of his Bacchant. He, however, so far succeeds in 
terrifying Platter, that he runs away to Freissing, where, and 
afterwards to Ulm, his old enemy follows him. But he has 
found a friend in another kind widow, and escapes his pur- 
suer. 

“ Although,” says he “ it was nearly night, I ran out at the 
gate, the road to Constance, but lamented in my soul, for it 
was very grievous to me on account of the dear woman who 
had taken care of me like a mother. So I crossed the lake to 
Constance, and went over the bridge, and saw some little 
Swiss peasants in white jackets. Oh, how glad I was! I 
imagined I was in the kingdom of heaven. From there I came 
to Zurich.” 

Such, however, is his thirst for knowledge, that the poor 
boy again offers his services to other great Bacchants, if in 
return, they will only instruct him. He is, however, persua- 
ded to accompany a townsmate on a tour to Strasburg. Here 
they find plenty of poor scholars, but no schools, and proceed 
to Schlestadt. ‘‘ When we came into the town,” says Platter, 
“we went to the preceptor, Mr. John Sapidus, and begged 
him to receive us. He asked us whence we came. When we 
said, ‘from Switzerland, from St. Gall,’ he said, ‘There are 
wicked peasants there ; they drive all their bishops away out 
of the country. Jf you intend to study properly you need not give 
me any thing; but if not, you must pay me, or I will pull your 
coat off your back.’ That was the first school which seemed 
to me to go on well. At that time the study of languages 
and sciences came into fashion. Sapidus had at one time nine 
hundred scholars, amongst whom were several fine learned 
fellows, who afterwards became celebrated men. When I 
entered the school I could do nothing, not even read the 
Latin grammar of Donatus, and was nevertheless already 
eighteen years old. I seated myself among the little children, 
but was like the clucking hen among the chickens. When 
we had been there from autumn till Whitsuntide, and there was 
a continual influx of scholars from all quarters, 1 was no 
longer able to procure sustenance for us both; we therefore 
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went away to Solothurn, where there was a tolerably good 
school, and also a maintenance easier fo be found; but as a 
set-off against that, we had to stay so much in church, and 
lose time: and so we went again to our natiye place, where I 
remained awhile, and went to school to a priest who taught me 
a little writing and other things, I know not w 

Platter had now reached an important crisis. The same 
intrepid independence that had carried him in childhood 
through dangers sufficient to have shaken the resolution of 
many aman, now took a higher form of development. He 
was resolved, to quote his own words, “to study or die.” 
Arrived at the school in Frauenmunster, he says, “I was 
quite in earnest in my desire to study, for I perceived that it 
was high time. They said, at that time, that a teacher would 
come from Einsiedeln, a learned and faithful man, but 
extremely old. So I made a seat for myself in a corner not 
far from the teacher's seat, and said to myself, ‘ Jn this corner 
you will study or die.” When he came for the first time into 
the school, he said, “‘ This is a nice school, but methinks there 
are stupid boys; still we shall see; only be industrious.” 
“This I know, that had my life depended on it I could not 
have declined a noun of the first declension, although I had 
learned Donatus off by heart to a nicety.”’ 

This “ parrotizing discipline,” however, served him a good 
turn with father Myconius, his new teacher, who supposing 
him to understand the language, began at once to read Terence 
with him. By dint of intense fagging, Platter managed to 
‘decline and conjugate” very creditably, though at no little 
expense to his nervous system. ‘‘ He used often to deal with 
me,” says he, “until my shirt was wet with perspiration 
through fear, and my eyes grew dim; and yet he never gave 
me a blow, except on one single occasion with the left hand on 
my cheek. He also read lectures upon the Holy Scriptures, 
which were visited by many of the laity; for it was at that 
time that the light of the Gospel was just beginning to rise; 
although Mass and the idolatrous pictures in the churches 
were continued for a long time after.”’ 

The light of the Reformation was just breaking, and My- 
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Anxious to escape the mummery of the Mass, he would some- 
times prevail on young Platter to officiate for him. “ With 
that,” says our youth, “I was well content, for I was 
accustomed to that sort of thing, not only at Zurich, but also 
at Solothurn and elsewhere; for everything was still Popish, 
Many an one was to be found who could sing better than 
expound a Gospel, and it was daily to be seen in the schools that 
wild Bacchants went off and were ordained, if they could only 
sing a little, and understood nothing either of grammar or the 
Gospel.” 

To chant creditably was an attainment of much moment in 
popish times. The Pardoner so cleverly satirized by Chaucer, 
had little else to recommend him. 


For, truth to tell, (and though not least, the last), 
He was in church a nobl’ ecclesiast, 

Well could he read a lesson or a story, 

But best of all he sang an offertory, 

For well he knew whenever that was sung, 

He preached for money and must file his tongue, 
The welcome silver from his flock to drain, 
Therefore he sang with all his might and main. 

The preaching of the great Zuinglius, was made instrumental 
in clearing up the religious doubts of Platter. Before he 
came to Zurich, our youth had been a Pharisee of the Pha- 
risees, as regarded the ritual observances of Romanism. “I had 
prayed much” says he, “and fasted rather more than was 
agreeable to me; had also my saints and patrons, to whom I 
prayed : our Lady, the Virgin Mary, that she would be my 
intercessor with her Son; St. Catherine, that I might become 
learned; St. Barbara, that I might not die without the 
sacrament; St. Peter, that he would open heaven to me. 
What I neglected, I wrote in a little book, and when there 
was a holiday at school, as on Thursday and Saturday, I went 
to Frauenmiinster into a school: began, wrote all my offences 
upon a chair, and paid one debt after the other with prayers, 
blotting them out one after the other, and thought then that I 
had done right. Six times I went with processions from Zurich 
to Einsiedeln ; was diligent in confession, and have often fought 
with my companions for Popery. One day, however, Ulrich 
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Zuinglius preached in Sollnau upon the Gospel (St. John x.,) 
‘I am the good Shepherd,’ &c. He explained it 50 
pointedly, that I felt as if some one had pulled me up into the 
air by the hair of my head, and made known to me how God 
would require the blood of the lost sheep at the hands of the 
shepherds who are guilty of their destruction. Then I 
thought to myself, ‘If that be the meaning, then adieu to the 
priest’s office! a priest I will never be!’ ‘I continued 
however in my studies; also began to dispute with my 
comrades ; attended the sermons diligently, and was fond of 
hearing my preceptor Myconius.”’ 

So ardent, indeed, grew his appetite for knowledge, that he 
was ‘“‘nedr overdoing himself,” contriving all possible artifices 
for prolonging the hours of study by keeping himself awake at 
night. Myconius only drilled him diligently in the Latin 
language ; but Greek and Hebrew were his delight. Such was 
his proficiency in the latter, that he was thrust into a pro- 
fessorship against his will, and while working under a worth- 
less master at rope making! His own account of this affair, 
is so full of interest, and told with such beautiful simplicity, 
that we give it entire. 

“ Amongst others, | became acquainted with Dr. Oporinus. 


He required of me that I should instruct him in Hebrew. I, 


however, excused myself, saying that 1 myself knew but little 
of it, and also that I had no time. As, however, he left me no 
peace, | made my master the offer, that, if he would only leave 
me some time free, I would serve him for nothing, or else take 
less wages than hitherto. Then he allowed me every day one 
hour in the afternoon, from four to five. Now Oporinus stuck 
up a notice on the church, that there was a certain person who 
intended to give lessons in the elements of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, about 4 o’clock on Monday, at St. Leonard’s. When I 
came there at the appointed hour, thinking that I should find 
Oporinus alone, (for I had not seen the bill on the church door), 
there were eighteen very learned gentlemen there, and I wished 
directly to run away. But Dr. Oporinus called to me ‘ Do not 
run away; these are also good fellows.’ Although I was 
ashamed, in my little apron which rope-makers are in the 
habit of wearing, yet | allowed myself to be persuaded, and 
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began to read them ‘ Munster’s Hebrew Grammar,’ which had 
not yet come to Basle, also the Prophet Jonah, as well as I 
was able. Inthe same year, a Frenchman came from Basle, 
whom the Queen of Navarre had sent, that he should learn 
Hlebrew. He also came into the school, and when I went in 
with my bad clothes, | seated myself behind the stove, where lL 
had a comfortable little seat, and allowed the students to sit at 
the table. The Frenchman now asked, ‘When does our pro- 
fessor come ?’ QOporinus pointed to me. Then he looked at 
me and wondered, without doubt, because he thought such an 
one ought to be otherwise dressed, and not so badly. When 
the lesson was over, he took me by the hand, led me over the 
little bridge, and asked me how it happened that I was so badly 
clothed, offered to write on my account to the queen, saying 
she would make mea great manif I would only follow him. That 
man was expensively dressed, had a golden cap, and his own 
servant, who carried his hat and cloak after him. He also 
attended my lectures till he left the place; but I had no. wish 
to follow him.” 

“IT had no wish to follow him!" No. To endure hardness 
and poverty, where the mind was not bound, was a wiser 
choice than to mix with grandees and gold sticks in waiting, 

where the better nature would be blown off and the dross 
alone remain, 

Platter now turned his thoughts to marriage and had 
& sumptuous wedding—a folly for which, no doubt, he was less 
responsible than the lady, who had a splendid fortune of 
fourteen florins! He had some household furniture, and the 
loan of adonkey. With these they commenced house keeping 
at Visp. ‘“ There” says he “all went on well at first. I began to 
prepare my rope-making trade and to keep a school. In winter 
I had about thirty scholars; in summer, scarcely six. Each 
had to pay a penny every quarterly fast, and besides many 
presents. I had many relations ; one brought me eggs, another 
cheese or a ball of butter, also others whose children came to 
me to school, brought the like; some a quarter of a sheep; 
those who were at home in the village, gave milk, vegetables, 
and jugs of wine; so that seldom a day.passed in which 
something was not given to us: at times we have reckoned 
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at night, that in one day eight or nine different presents had 
been sent us.” 

Platter was soon called to take part in the religious war that 
now desolated the country ; and in this, as in every thing else, 
acquitted himself nobly. His active mind next found employ- 
ment in a printing office, where he was associated with his 
old friend Dr. Oporinus. ‘“ But here,” as he says “I had abad 
time of it, as also my wife and children; for the children were 
often obliged to fold paper till their little fingers bled. But yet 
my circumstances were improved ; for, with the printing alone, I 
was able to gain 200 florins a year, improve my printing office, 
and household furniture ; and always found, when I wanted it, 
people who advanced me money. Notwithstanding, through 
various circumstances, I got tired of my business after some 
time; and I was also requested from various quarters to 
become schoolmaster again ; for in a few years they had had 
several schoolmasters, and the school had almost entirely fallen 
into decay. One day I came to Mr. Rudolph Frey; he was 
chief deputy and constable in the town. He said, ‘ Pray 
become schoolmaster ; by so doing you will oblige the coun- 
cil, and serve God and the world.’ Dr. Grynaus said to me, 
‘Become schoolmaster! There is no more heavenly oftice! 
There is nothing I would rather be, if only I needed not to say 
a thing twice over.” They went on persuading me, until at 
last I consented.” 

Here, then, we must leave him, honorably serving his gene- 
ration, till he falls peacefully asleep, on the 26th January, 1582, 
at the patriarchal age of four score years and three. “ He 
rests from his labors, and his works do follow him.” 


=> 


THE EVENING AND THE MORNING. 


How many religious and Christian associations there are 
with the evening and the morning. Morning and evening did 
the manna fall in old time, morning and evening did the ravens 
feed the solitary prophet, morning and evening were,’ the 
sacrifices of the old tabernacle offered, and special prayérs 
uttered by the devout. It was in the morning that Abraham 
“saddled his ass and went forth to make the great typical 
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sacrifice, in faith, sorrow, and silence. It was in the morning 
that Darius came with a “lamentable voice’ to the prison of 
the faithful, steadfast-hearted prophet, the cave whose only 
dim light was the glare of lions’ eyes. It was in the morning 
that our Saviour went forth before the daylight for his solitary 
thought and prayer. And it was in the morning that he rose, 
the now discovered “sun of righteousness,” face to face with 
that great light of heaven which had darkened at his death, 
and now rejoiced in his rising. 

It was in the evening that the “ Father of the faithful” must 
have often walked forth, and looking upwards, have thought of 
the promise, which, steadfast as heaven, assured him of a pos- 
terity numerous as the stars. It was in the evening that 
Isaac, meditating in the fields, beheld approaching the future 
mother of Israel. It was in the evening that our Saviour 
stood at the door of the house at Capernaum, and gathering 
the sick and sorrowful under his outstretched wings of healing, 
dismissed them restored and comforted; and it was in the 
evening that, celebrating the great festival of Judaism, he 
instituted the great festival of Christianity, thus “making both 
one,” and in the noble memories of the departing day, pre- 
paring for the fuller glories of the coming morrow.—Lynch. 

THE POET AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 


Astronomy isa majestic and soul-elevating science, but in 
certain cases it would seem to be subordinate to Poetry. Long 
before science swept the heavens, the sacred poets, Job, David, 
Isaiah, and a host of others, not excepting the rustic Amos, the 
herdsman of Tekoa, had pressed into their service and associated 
with the sublimest and most enlightened strains; the sun and 
the moon, Arcturus, Orion, and the Pleaides, educing from them 
lessons of the most thrilling interest, and calling forth their 
harmonies in one majestic chorus, “ The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament sheweth forth His handy 
work!” 

But as a science, useful to the world in many ways, what 
may we not say of astronomy? Has it not enabled us to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe, to find our whereabout upon the waste 
ocean, to reach shores hitherto untrodden—to conquer vast 
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territories, and to bring over to our own firesides the luxuries 
of every clime? Has it not served us, too, to correct our mea- 
sure of time; a circumstance, the vast importance of which can 
only be appreciated by remembering that time is the stuff life 
is made of. 

It is readily granted that astronomy has been useful to the 
navigator, but not so useful, perhaps, as may be generally sup- 
posed. In the earlier ages, and before it had any claim to be 
regarded as a science, the Pole Star had been identified and 
used as a guiding point, not only on the ocean, but on the wide 
and trackless deserts of Arabia and its neighbour countries. 
But commerce and navigation, and chronometry are but means 
after all, and it may be doubted whether the acquisition of ter- 
ritory, taking into account all its attendant circumstances, has 
been really a benefit to society. <A flag, a volley of musketry, 
a few huzzas, and perhaps the valuable consideration of a 
cocked hat, a rifle, a doll, or a string of beads, have been the 
means of deluding nations of their rights, and adding to the 
British crown that vast extent of territory on which it has now 
the cool impudence to boast that the sun never sets. 

A short time since we were telling a child of the discovery of 
the planet Neptune. He listened with some interest to the claims 
made by Le Verrier and Adams, but at last puzzled us com- 
pletely by the question “ Well, and how much did they get for 
1%?" We were quite unable to tell him, and much wiser men 
have experienced the same difficulty, though they talk stoutly 
of the immense value of science. 

And what has Geology, as a science, ever done for society ? 
Where is the Geologist who will so far trust his own principles, 
as to risk money upon them, the surest ‘est by which they can 
be tried. After he has proved, to the conviction of his scientific 
brethren, the exact position, extent, and untold value of this or 
that stratum, do we find him selling all he has, to buy that 
field in which he is so sure the pearl of great price may be 
found, for the mere trouble of seeking? With regard indeed to 
so common, but invaluable a gift as pure water, do we not often 
find him involved in enormous expenses for boring and drilling 
the soil in all directions, without any greater measure of success 
than the common well-digger! And then, after going to thrice 
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the depth, and occupying ten times the period originally sug- 
vested, he talks vauntingly of the triumphs of science, and the 
exact deductions of Philosophy; as he did in the case of the 
famous Artesian Well at Paris! 

Just so was it with the well, still uncompleted on South- 
ampton Common. Disappointed in their expectations, the com- 
mittee called in the aid of Dr. Buckland, who attempted to 
stimulate their failing courage, by a lecture on the subject of 
Artesian Wells. 

And what did he tell them? That perhaps they might find 
water—and perhaps not; that if they did, they would be glad 
to see it, and that if not, they would only fail as hundreds had 
failed before them. 

Philosophy is the poetry of Art, but the Poet, properly so 
called, rises still higher than the philosopher: he is the Prophet 
of philosophy. It has been noted asa recent discovery that 
two rays of light crossing each other produce darkness. But two 
centuries ago the sightless bard of Paradise Lost—who as an 
authority in matters of viston might have been laughed down by 
the unthinking—had anticipated this wonderful fact, when he 
described the uncreated glories of heaven as “ Dark with 
excess of Light.” 

Nor would it be difficult to bring forward other instances. 
Who, for example, will deny the prophetic afflatus to those well 
known lines of Cowper, in which half a century back he 
sketches a living picture of the spurious philosophy of this very 
day? And who on reading them can for a moment hesitate to 
draw the conclusion, that, in a certain sense, the poet is a 
greater man than the philosopher ? 

_ —— Some drill and bore 

The solid earth, and from the strata there 
‘Extract a Register from which we learn, 

That He who made it and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age. 

Some more acute, or more industrious still, 
Contrive Creation—travel Nature up 

To the sharp peak of her sublimest height, 
And tell us whence the stars—why some are fixed, 
And planetary , some —what gave them first 
Rotation—from what fountain flowed the light. 
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— and thus they spend 
The little wick of Life’s poor shallow lamp, 
In playing tricks with Nature, giving laws 
To distant worlds; and trifling in their own. 
Defend me, therefore, Common Sense, say I, 
From reveries so airy—from the toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up. 


‘THE VICTORY OF THE FAITH. 

‘‘ PHILOSOPHY is no longer scanned with a jealous eye. The 
time was, at least, when its name was in little favor among our 
many. ‘The discoveries of science were supposed to lour with 
an ominous aspect upon Christianity; but this is now better un- 
derstood. ‘There has been no compromise, no concession ; all 
that is proper, Christianity, the religion of salvation, has long been 
given to us in the inspired page. We ask no new lights as to 
its substance, though new, and still more beautiful illustrations 
may be continually thrown around it. In itself it is complete ; it 
is a dogmatical discovery. We should as soon think of addition to 
the physics of the universe, or to the principles of mathematics, 
as to the compass of the gospel. But now, let just and com- 
prehensive philosophy commence any of its studies in reference 
to it, we hail its approach and subserviency. If moral, having 
worked out its.theory of obligation, it will find in Christiamity 
its best sanction and true approval. If inductive, Christianity 
anticipates it; “Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good.” If the philosophy of history, Christianity furnishes its 
only scheme and key. If the philosophy of the mind, it is 
forestalled by the scriptural analysis of the inner man. Kindle 
these illuminations to all their strength, our religion looks but 
the more intensely glorious beneath them. Or, let science lay 
open her experiments, we still are fearless. Scan the chrono- 
logy of the firmament, read history in the stratification of the 
rocks,—discovery and deduction are on our side. Let the great 
laboratory be entered, let forge and crucible be plied. Let 
silicon, the matrix of modern miracles be put to all its torture; 
these elements are at an eternal distance from life and self- 
action. Archwology may lift its torch upon the dark back- 
ward abysm of time,—not a date, nor a scene, nor an 
event of our religion does it disturb. In all this are seen the 
might and divinity and victory of our faith.— Hamilton. 
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P Ge RY. 


BEN CHEILT. 


[The late Sir John Sinclair in vain urged his brother landowners 
to supply the deficiency of roads which existed in his native Caith- 
ness ‘There was a steep hill called ‘ Ben Cheilt’ which ran right 
through the county, and as an objection to the turnpike, it was always 
asked—often in tone of ridicule, ‘‘ When will you shew us a road 
over Ben Cheilt ?” But one morning, having provided beforehand, 
a great store of implements, the young laird mustered on the spot 
twelve hundred laborers. and a good carriage-way was soon thrown 
over this terrible mountain. ] 


Wouldst thou fashion some new pathway, on life’s hard and 
rugged soil, 

Which shall case the weary pilgrim pressing on from day to day; 

Fear not that “ Ben Cheilt” before thee, but with perseverance 
toil, 

And one clear and sunny morning, thou shalt find a level way. 


In the work of self-improvement, dost thou fix thy saddened 


glance, 
On a strong and sinful habit, which thine onward course im- 
edes. 


If thou wouldst subdue the evil, and in holiness advanee, 
Know that vigorous prayerful effort, step by step to victory leads. 


Or art thou an earnest student, poring o’er the mystic page, 
And does some “ Ben Cheilt” uprising, seem to make thy labor 


vain, 

Heed it not—press boldly forwards—all thine ardent powers 
engage, 

And thou shalt overcome the barrier, and thy longed-for object 


gain. 

Hast thou met with opposition, while attempting to obey 

Duty’s clear and steady summons? yield not now to self-repose; 

Manfully fulfil thy purpose; let no fears me progress stay ; 

And that peace shall cheer thy spirit which from well-earned 
victory flows. 


Brave, oh brave all difficulties, if thy plans and aims are right; 

Nothing great can be accomplished without hope and toil and 
strife; 

Patience ape gs perseverance girds thee with all-conquer- 
ing might ; 

And no stern “ Ben Cheilt ” should daunt thee, in the enterprise 
of life. 


London. H. M. W. 
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‘THE STORM ON THE LAKE. 


(Suggested by a Sermon from Luke viii. 22.) 
They launched their little boat upon the peaceful lake, 
Obedient to the word which Christ their Saviour spake ; 
Ilis presence with them went—the air was calm and clear— 
But soon a storm arose and filled their hearts with fear. 


Christian ! thou sailest now on life’s uncertain sea, 

And Christ, thy friend and guide, is evermore with thee ; 
His voice thy course directs—yet troublous winds may blow, 
And swelling waves of grief, thy trembling soul o’erflow ; 
Think it not strange when storms of dark temptation rise ; 
Through conflict and distress thy passage chiefly les. 

Upon that storm-tossed lake, the Saviour calmly slept ; 
Regardless of the wind that fiercely round him swept; 

Had he forgotten those dependant on his aid ? 

Or cared not that they felt imperilled and afraid ? 


Ah Christian, thou dost think too oft in hours of need, 
That Christ o'er looks thy wants, nor does thy danger heed ; 
When he unmindful seems, doubt not his loving care ; 

He would but test thy faith and energize thy prayer; 
Would draw thee to himself when earthly hope is dim, 
That succour thou mayest gain and sympathy from him. 

“ Master, we perish!” Then Christ bade the tempest cease, 
And those tumultuous winds were gently hushed in peace ; 
Yet as he calmed the storm this mild reproof he gave, 

O ye of little faith! why doubt my power to save ? 

Learn, timid Christian, learn to trust thy Saviour more ; 
Nor think that He will fail to land thee safe on shore; 

Thy fragile bark may now be saddly tempest-tossed ; 

But if with Christ embarked—how can thy soul be lost ? 
All things and all events his mighty hand doth guide ; 
What perish in the storm when he Z/e is at thy side? 
Each proud tempestuous waye is subject to his will; 

If he but whisper “ peace,” the ruffled lake is still. 

oo Fear not! but call on him when waves of sorrow rise, 

And he will own the faith which on his help relies ; 

Will hush life's storms and guide thee to that tranquil shore, 
When earthly cares and griefs shall harrass thee no more. 


London. G JY 59 H, M. W. 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 
EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


JUNE, 1852. 


STONY CROSS. 

Srony Cross, in the New Forest, is supposed to. haye 
been the place of William Rufus’s death. There has been 
much controversy on the details of this catastrophe; but 
the following conclusions, given in the ‘‘ Pictorial History. 
of England,” appear to be just: “ that the King was shot 
by an arrow in the New Forest, that his body was 
abandoned and then hastily interred, are facts perfectly 
well authenticated ; but some doubts may be entertained 
as to the precise circumstances attending his death, 
notwithstanding their being ‘minutely related by. writers 
who were living at the time, or who flourished in the 
course of the following century. Sir Walter Tyrrel: 
afterwards swore, in France, that he did not shoot the 
arrow; but he was, probably, anxious to relieve himself 
frem the odium of killing a King, even by accident. Itis 
quite possible, indeed, that the event did not arise from, 
chance, and that Tyrrel had no part in it. The remorseless, 
ambition of Henry might have had recourse to murder, or 
the avenging shaft might have been sped by the desperate 
hand of some Englishman, tempted by a favourable 
opportunity and the traditions of the place. But the most 
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with the wine they had drunk at Malwood-Keep, and that, 
in the confusion consequent on drunkenness, the King was 
hit by a random arrow.” 

In that part of the Forest near Stony Cross, at a short 
distance from Castle Malwood, formerly stood ah oak 
which tradition affirmed was the tree against which the 
arrow glaneed that caused the death of Rufus. In 
Leland’s time there was a chapel standing near the spot; 
‘‘most probably (says Howitt) built by some of King 
William’s descendants, to pray for his soul; it being the 
general opinion of the time, that the divine judgment for 
his cruelties in the Forest had fallen upon him here more 
expressly, because he had actually destroyed a church. 
No trace of such a thing is now visible, and, indeed, it is 
one of the singularities of this spot, that so little of the 
destroyed villages, churches, &c., is to be discovered.” 

Charles II. directed the tree to be encircled by a paling ; 
it has disappeared, but the spot whereon the tree grew is 
marked by a triangular stone, about 5 feet high, erected by 
Lord Delewar¢, upwards of a century ago.. The stone has 
since been faced with an iron casting of the following 
inscription upon the three sides :— 

Here stood the oak-tree on which an arrow, shot by Sir Walter 
Tyrrel, at a stag, glanced and struck King William IT., surnamed 
Rafus, on the breast ; of which stroke he instantly died, on the 2nd 
of August, 1100, 

King William II., surnamed Rufus, being slain, as before related, 
was laid in a cart belonging to one Perkess, and drawn from, hence 
to Winchester, and buried in the cathedral church of that city. 

‘That where an event so memorable had happened might not 


hereafter be unknown, this stone was set up by John Lord Delaware, 
who bad seen the tree growing in this place, anno 1744. 


Stony Cross is a favourite spot for pic-nic parties in the 
summer; and we agree with William Howitt, in thinking 
there to be a great charm in visiting a spot marked by a 
singular historical event 700 years ago, and finding it so 
similar in all its present features. It lics seven miles from 
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Ringwood, on a wide slope among the woods. From the 
road above, splendid yiews over the country present 
themselves : not far off is a capital mn, and below are a 
few scattered cottages, standing amid their orchards—a 
picture of forest simplicity and peace. 

We have not space for the traditional gossip of the 
locality, but must add that at Minstead, not many years 
sinee, lived Purkess, a charecoal-burner, one of whose 
ancestors is reported to have carried the body of Rufus to 
his own cottage, before he conveyed it to Wanchester in 
his cart.—Jlllustrated News. 


A DRIVE THROUGH A CROWD. 


Tne streets were muddy, though gleams of spring sunshine 
shed an occasional glow of cheerfulness over the multitudes 
thronging every avenue of our great metropolis. Vehicles of 
all sorts and sizes, from my Lord Mayor's state coach to the 
fish-woman’s wheelbarrow, rolled in unceasing tide through 
one of its main thoroughfares, when a physician and his niece 
started off on the morning’s round of professional visitation. 

Dr. C. was in extensive practice, and when summoned to 
some distance, enjoyed to lay aside the encumbrances of cele- 
brity, and drive his single horse without the fuss of coachmen 
and footmen and all corresponding paraphernalia, 

On these occasions, happy was the young guest he invited 
to accompany him, and play the groom by holding the reins of 
his quiet steed, while dozing at the patient’s door; for it was 
confidently averred that the animals slept then, to make up 
for those unfortunate nights on which they were doomed to 
draw their owner to some chamber of suffering, when more 
favored brutes were indulging in uninterrupted repose. Be 
this as it may, the doctor and his niece were now wide awake, 
and ready to-draw pleasure and instruction from every incident 
which might occur. There was a keen wind, and heavy clouds 
drifting athwart the sky threatened rain; but well clothed, 
and well armed with umbrellas, and macintoshes, they set 
forth rejoicing in their prudent precautions for wayfarer’s 
troubles. 
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It wae, however, no easy matter to make progress, for on 
turning out of the side streets towards the principal outlet 
from town, they found the passage over the bridge almost 
blocked up by innumerable omnibuses, carts, wagons, chaises, 
cabs, and horses, all contending for precedence. 

“Tfad we not better go some other way, uncle ?” enquired 
Alice, “ there seems no way out here ?” 

“Tlow can we go back, my dear?” replied Dr. C., glancing 
over his shoulder, and as Alice followed the direction of his 
eye, she perceived that return was utterly hopeless. 

‘“ What shall we do, uncle?” she exclaimed in a voice of 
alarm. 

“Persevere: that is the wisest plan in most difficulties,” 
answered Dr. C. ‘“ Indeed, they are often more formidable 
in prospect than in reality.” 

“T think we have real difficulties here, uncle, for we can- 
not go on without running over some of these people, or being 
upset by their carts.” 

“T am not prepared for quite such extreme measures,” said 
Dr. C. laughing, “we will first try the result of a little 
patience, and wait a few minutes till the head-carriage of this 
long procession moves on, and we shall follow in our turn.” 

“ Even then, uncle, I fear we shall not proceed very fast, for 
only sce what numbers are coming from the strects on cither 
side !” 

“ True, but as they are all moving too, our relative positions 
are continually changing, and by the time we meet, there may 
be space enough to prevent our Incommoding each other. You 
are rather prone to distress yourself about what may occur ; 
but remember, we are promised help according to our need, 
and while enjoying the guidance and protection of Almighty 
care, step by step, as we plod on in our prescribed path, we 
should pray to be delivered from those fears which not only 
depress, but disgrace the faithful Christian; and be assured 
such prayers will be abundantly answered.” 

Alice admired her uncle’s philosophy, but felt rather doubt- 
ful of its practical results, though she had too much confidence 
in his judgment and experience to express her doubts, so she 
ainused herself by silently watching the dexterity with which 
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he pursued his tortuous route--now urging, now restraining 
liis docile horse, who seemed almost instinctively to anticipate 
his instructions, and pricked up his cars at every sound, as if 
to catch the faintest intimation of his master’s will. 

“* Be ye not as the horse or the mule which have no under- 
standing, whose mouths must be held in with bit and bridle; 
ZI will guide thee with mine cye,’ says the Almighty to his 
people in perplexities,” repeated Dr. C., “and how many 
troubles we should be spared by yielding willingly and 
trustingly to his guidance.” 

Alice had an extreme horror of being upset, and as she saw 
the wheels of sundry vehicles locked together by the absurd 
etiorts of their impatient drivers to pass one another in too 
narrow a space, while each loudly vociferated against his rival, 
her cheek turned pale, and she was ready to scream with 
alarm. 

“Po not add to the confusion by any unnecessary noise, my 
dear,” said Dr. C. gently, “ you will only frighten the horses, 
and place everybody in real peril. If those foolish men would 
but be reasonable and patient they would get on much faster, 
but they hinder their own progress, as well as that of every 
one else, while they blame all but the right party, just as my 
patients often thwart my curative measures by their eager 
desire to adopt strengthening remedies before the fever is 
subdued; or as in social life, people sometimes begin where 
they ought to end, and involve themselves in tenfold greater 
difficulties of expense, or enter on an engagement without 
surmounting the earlier perplexities first: they will incur a 
larger debt, because they cannot discharge a smaller one— 
adopt some desperate expedient by way of retrieving their 
affairs, and when they fail, as might justly be expected, they 
lament their misfortune instead of their imprudence— the 
foolishness of man pervyerteth his way, and his heart fretteth 
against the Lord.’ ” 

By this time our travellers had advanced a considerable 
distance, and were beginning to emerge from the dense crowds 
which had hitherto obstructed their road. Alice breathed 
freely when she saw a clear space round the chaise, till two or 
three excited bullocks ran hastily past it. 
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“Oh, uncle!” she exclaimed, “ how frightened I should have 
been, had I known those animals were so near us. 

“They look rather formidable, certainly,” answered Dr. C., 
“and we may well be thankful to have been preserved from 
a danger of which we were unaware at the time. I was read- 
ing lately of some travellers in Tartary, who having encamped 
by night at a place called, ‘The Hundred Wells,’ wandered 
about for an hour or two in search of some strayed camels, 
and when day dawned next morning, revealing their perilous 
midnight path, they were horror struck to see how it wound 
about amidst the actual hundred pits which gave a name to 
the spot.” 

“ Dear me, how frightful,” said Alice, “ and how astonishing 
that they escaped falling into one of the numerous wells.” 

“Tlow often in the jourtcy of life,” responded her uncle, 
“are we kept from hidden evils! We sce only our narrow 
escapes ; and yet it is of the Lord’s mercies that we arc not 
every day consumed, or injured in a thousand different ways 
which, if our eyes were opened to perceive, our perils would 
justly excite our apprehension, so that the petition our Lord 
directs, ‘Deliver us from evil!’ has a fuller meaning than 
appears at first sight.” 

After, a while the horse limped, and on examination was 
found to have lost a shoe. Time was too precious to permit 
returning to seek it; but by enquiry they learned that a 
blacksmith was near, and drove carefully thither to repair 
damages. 

“Now we shall go on well again, I hope,” said Alice, “I am 
glad the poor animal has a new shoe, or these sharp stones 
might have hurt him sadly.” 

“ For want of a nail the shoe was lost, 
For want of a shoe the horse was lost, 
For want of a horse the rider was lost— 
All for the want of a horse-shoe nail.”- 

Dr. Franklin's philosophy would teach you from this 
incident never to overlook small difficulties, as they may lead 
to very scrious ones: settle every difficulty as speedily as 
possible, whether it be a small debt, or a slight misunder- 
standing. If you have a disagreeable duty to perform, do it 
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at once ; delay will but magnify its difficulty ; your doubts af 
its issue increase your reluctance. Some young ladies, and 
gentlemen, too, waste a considerable portion of their existence, 
simply because they cannot overcome the little difficulty of 
rising early in the morning; and many a family has been 
reduced to poverty rather’than brave the difliculty of retrench- 
ing their expenses, or increasing their industry in time.” 

“ Well, uncle, I hope soon to overcome the difficulty of rising 
carly in the morning, and I may not have to encounter that 
of altering my habit of life.” 

“ Perhaps not, my dear, but every effort ina right direction 
is an useful item in moral training, ready for application to 
to every circumstance. ImPfnot abridged in the comforts of life, 
and compelled to relinquish expensive luxuries, you might be 
called upon to reside in a foreign land, and change the whole 
routine of your habits, a matter of much diiliculty to the 
ignorant and undisciplined, whose temper and spirits too often 
fail in such a trial; while those who have acquired the 
happy art of surmounting obstacles, would learn the language 
however difficult, and adapt themselves to novel modes 
and customs with an energy which elicits pleasure from the 
most untoward events. ‘I love to make myself useful,’ jour- 
nalized a captive lady of rank, so I have been superintending 
a wash, and hanging out our scanty sheets of linen on the top 
of our prison tower. She tells a dismal tale, and yet with so 
cheerful an air, you feel what a treasure she must have. been 
to the party.’”* 

“T see, uncle, it really is of consequence to overcome difficul- 
ties rather than merely to avoid them.” 

«“ A vigorous and successful achievement of difficult under- 
takings is an equal safeguard against presumption and 
depression.” 

“ How do you reconcile such opposite effects, uncle ?” 

“The fact that eertain former difficulties had been conquered 
which the inexperienced might deem insurmountable, would, 
I think, lead a-correet judgment to suppose it possible that 
renewed effort might renew success. At the same time, the 
‘very pereeption that his own skill gave him almost an extra 
Lady Sale, in Cabul. 
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faculty, would prove to a thinking mind how easily the Great 
Creator can infinitely surpass the wisest of his creatures, and 
be, as revelation teaches us, ever ‘wonderful in counsel, and 
mighty in working.’” 

“ That is very true, uncle!” 

“On the other hand,” continued Dr. C., “however gloomy 
his prospects might become, such a character would never be 
unduly depressed, when he remembered that, as he had himself 
discovered an outlet amidst some perplexitices, God would 
show him another from his present troubles; just as, in fact 
the Bible plainly affirms, that ‘He will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able to bear, but will, with the 
temptation, make a way of escape.’” 

“ That is a very consoling consideration,” remarked Alice, in 
a thoughtful tone. 

“T have been greatly comforted in my day, Alice, by a 
quaint meditation upon Moses’ rod being turned into a serpent.” 

“ Why, uncle, how could that narrative comfort you!” 

“Somewhat after the fashion of Quarles, the writer likened 
Moses’ rod to the difficulty which often menaces the Christian 
in his daily course, so formidable and deadly that he would 
fain, like Moses, flee from it, but when at God's bidding he 
grasps it firmly by the tail, it loses its hurtful properties, and 
becomes the staff of support and defence through the wilder- 
ness. When exercised thus, Alice, we can look back and say, 
‘I will trust and not be afraid, for I cried unto the Lord and 
he helped me.’ ” ‘ 

“T am sure, then, I will try and meet difficulties more 
courageously in future,” remarked Alice, as they drew near 
the end of their journey. 

“ But remember, my dear niece, I speaks only of grasping 
them at God's bidding. Those who choose out evil paths must 
take the consequences, and the more they overcome the diffi- 
culties of breaking through early restraint, the more rapid will 
be their downward career. ‘They that observe lying vanities, 
forsake their own mercy ;’ and when once the difficulty of a 
first lie, a first theft, or a first forgery, is conquered, it is ten- 
fold more difficult to regain the character and the peace that 
has been wrecked.” 
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“It is a blessing then, uncle, that we have been so trained 
that we feel there is any difliculty to break through, in 
wandering from the right path.” 

“Young people, however, do not always value these re- 
straints, but will murmur at the reins, just as in maturer age, 
we often regret that our way is ‘ hedged up’ to a course widely 
differing from that we should choose, Our only remedy is to 
pray that we may discern the right path, and be ‘ made will- 
ing in the day of His power to attempt any task, or mect any 
trial, our Heavenly Father may prescribe.” 

W. P. 


“GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY ?” 
( Concluded from page 219.) 


But we are trenching on the second part of our subject and 
somewhat anticipating the fact | 

2. ZLhat the existence of this feeling implies an universal want. 
It is a trite, but a true saying, that the knowledge of a disease is 
half its cure. But to be half cured of the awful leprosy of sin 
was rather an aggravation of the malady than a relief. The want, 
then, was not met by the mere knowledge of its existence; 
and it did not necessarily follow, that because the whole world 
was writhing under so terrible an infliction, that it had given 
any definite form or measure to this want. It wanted light 
both as to the nature and extent of the malady and the medi- 
cine. By the hearing of the ear it had caught some vague 
rumours of the Great Physician; but until the eye saw him in 
all his stupendous doings for the rebellious and offending sub- 
jects of his healing mercy, it could not fully abhor itself in dust 
and ashes. To know ourselves as sinners, we must know Jesus 
as a Saviour, to feel the enormity of our vileness, we must be 
like Peter “a witness of the sufferings of Christ.” 

We think, therefore, that an universal want was among the 
earliest. experiences of the human race—a want which was 
in itself an earnest and a pledge, that God who had created this 
feeling, would sooner or later satisfy it, since he had made 
nothing in vain. But the when and hovw of this purpose were 
as yet unknown, a through those traditionary vestiges of 
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the true primitive faith, which at a very early period were un- 
questionably abroad in the world. | 

If we might give anything like a settled shape to this want, 
it was that of a desire to be at peace with God. The world 
felt that the great power or powers who ruled the universe 
were unfriendly ; and that it was completely at the mercy of 
an enemy. But how to make this enemy their friend they 
knew not, except through the dim and uncertain medium of tra- 
dition. Yet in the shapelessness and inconsistencies of their 
creed we may trace a recognition of the great doctrine of 
vicarious sacrifice. They knew—all the nations of antiquity 
without exception—that without shedding of blood there was no 
remission, and they immolated consequently, not their cattle only, 
but their sons and daughters, measuring the value of their 
sacrifices in God's sight, by the costliness with reference to 
themselves, Here again we find Deism put to the rout, by the 
poor unenlightened nations of antiquity, savage no less than 
civilized. To the pee Deist (as he styles himself,) the offering 
of blood is an abomination from which he turns away with the 
contemptuous remark that Nature never taught it. Yet doubt- 
less it prevailed throughout the world, as evidenced in the tem- 
ples, the sculptures, the statues, the paintings, the still-standing 
altars of our heathen progenitors in all quarters of the globe. 
And what inference can we deduce from this fact, but that the 
Bible, radiating some portion of its light through the misty at- 
mosphere of a world lying in wickedness, left there some traces 
of revealed truth—disfigured and disjointed, and exaggerated 
more or less by the media through which they passed, or the 
characteristics of the people, on whom they lighted. Allowing 
this, we allow the superlative antiquity of the Bible, and thus 
disarm the Deist of his foolish and sinful plea, that Scripture 
is an invention of comparatively recent time. 

Besides this notion of vicarious sacrifice, there scems to have 
been an anxious looking for some Coming Teacher—some wise, 
great, powerful legislator and intercessor, through whom man- 
kind were to receive such an insight into the things of God, 
his pleasure and his purposes, asthey had never possessed before-— 
some being, through whom a new and living way might be con- 
secrated into the holiest of all—a mediator—an advocate—a 
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daysman—who laying hold on humanity with one hand, was 
to seize on that within the veil with the other, and thus bring 
together God and his hitherto alienated creatures. In one 
word, they looked for a Sacrifice, and a Teacher as the great 
desiderata of their several religious systems—a sacrifice to place 
them on the vantage ground of acceptability, a teacher to 
enable them to improve this privilege, by knowing and serying 
God in a way of his own choosing. 

It would thus seem that the world was ripe for those very 
plans, which God in his wisdom was prepared to unfold. And 
this brings us to the third part of our subject. 

Ill. Zhat the goodness and love of God being granted, it 
but reasonable to suppose he would meet this want, by such 
further acts and revelations as were needed, | 

In matters of religion we are not over ready to deal with the 
conclusions or inferenees of Reason. But there exists a large 
class of cavillers who must be fought with their own weapons, 
The Deist must weigh everything by Reason, though Reason 
herself, when weighed in the Balance of Revlation, is often 
found wanting. But here we join issue with him—the goodness 
and love of God being his favorite topics, the very principles, in 
fact, with which he sets out in his ill-advised and ill-concerted 
warfare with the Bible. 

We have therefore endeavoured to shew the existence of a 
Great Want, and are shut up to the necessity, in order to make 
out the Deist’s own argument—of showing that a Great Grant 
was « priort probable—inasmuch as the character of God him- 
self required to be vindicated by it. Hence we find the whole 
world expectant upon this point, contriving in the absence of the 
True Bible, an Apocryphal Version of their own. For the lVorld 
has always had its Bible, as wellas the Church—mutilated, 
distorted, imperfect, but still retaining such traces of its original, 
as to shew that in the heathen, as in the Christian mind, this 
want took a direction towards sacrifice, mediation, and en- 
lightenment. 

Now this is just the shape in which the Scriptures meet it. 
All that every age and every people has desired, with an 
importunity whose vehemence is traceable in the religious 
monuments still extant, stupendous, majestic, overwhelming by 
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their costliness and grandeur, is granted in this one grant of 
Jesus. For he is made of God unto us Wisdom, and Righteous- 
ness, anil Sanctification, and Redemption. Thanks, then, a 
thousand thanks, to God for his unspeakable gift! 

Is there a lesser want involved in this absorbing want of 
peace with God, that he has not met and satisfied ? 

Wisdom to know the Way, to know himself, to know our- 
selves, to bring our souls into the light and warmth of his 
blessed teaching, and to grow wiser than our enemies, our arch 
Enemy not excepted, wiser than our teachers, wiser than the 
ancients, because we learn of him in whom dwelt all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily! Wisdom to light up and glorify all 
other knowledge; and yet so to pale its lesser fires, that we may 
count it but.dung and dross for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus the Lord. 

Righteousness ! Is this, too, shut up in Christ? -“ All the 
multitude of our sacrifices, our rites, our bodily service, our 
bitter penances”—cries out all heathendom—* have been for 
this. How could we stand before him, how could we hold 
communion with him, how could we place ourselves upon the 
platform of prayer itself, without a covering from his awful 
presence? We heard his voice—we were afraid—we hid our- 
selves amongst our groves and in the awful fanes of our high 
places, for we feared the thrilling call again, “ Who told: thee 
that thou wast naked? We knew it: but that Zhou, our God, 
shouldst know it too, was full of awe, of misery, of death!” 

Such was the earnest and unmistakable language of the 
world. But now these terrors have no power to harm. Clothed 

in the perfection of our Saviour’s righteousness—regarded in 
Him in whom the Father is always well pleased, we have no 
fear, though registered as wretched, and poor, and miserable, 
and blind, and naked, (Zev. 17.) He has provided for us 
“ white raiment that we may be clothed, and that the shame of 
our nakedness do not appear.” 

Sanctification! Yes, God has provided, not only that we 
should stand justified and acquitted in his sight; but that we 
should henceforth live not unto ourselves but unto him—that 
we should be the subjects of a holiness that can bear his search- 
ing eye—a holiness borrowed from his own—made ours by the 
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constant and copious and unmeasured renewings of the Holy 
Ghost—a goodness ever-flowing from the fountain of all good- 
ness, through the new and living way consecrated for us by 
the blood of Jesus! 

And lest we should lack anything, he has bought us back 
again, body, soul and spirit, by the one offering made on 
Calvary. Jtedemption is the crown—the crisis of Christ's me- 
diatorial work. Can we want—can we conceive of—anything 
beyond this? Redeemed—re-purchased unto God's family—re- 
instated in all we lost in Adam—restored again to the Paradise 
of God's favor, to the Eden of unfettered communion with the 
Father of our spirits—clothed and unabashed to see Him, face 
to face, to enter into the secret of his tabernacle, and to hear 
his voice calling to us from the excellent glory—not as it called 
to our fallen father, but in tones of love and merey, “ Fear not 
little flock, though you were naked, and conscious of your 
nakedness, I have made you meet to be partakers of the in- 
heritance of the saints in light, having delivered you from the 
power of darkness, and translated you into the kingdom of my 
dear son, in whom you have redemption through his blood, 
even the forgiveness of all your sins.”—Col, i, 12, 13, 


THE LONELY ROCK. 


THREE summers ago l had a severe illness, and on recovering 
from it, my father took me for change of air, not to one of our 
pretty townish watering-places, but up to the very North of 
Scotland, to a place which he had himself delighted in when a 
boy, a lonely farm-house, standing on the shore of a rocky bay 
in one of the Orkneys. 

_ My father is a Highlander, and though he has lived in Eng- 
land from his early yonth, he retains, not only a strong love for 
his own country, but a beliefin its healthfulness; he is fond of 
indulging the fancy that scenery which the fathers have de- 
lighted in, will not strike on the senses of the children as some- 
thing new and strange, but they will enter the hereditary region 
with a half-formed notion that they must have seen it before, 
and it will possess a soothing power over them which is better 
than familiarity itself, 
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T had often heard my father express this idea, but had neither 
understood nor believed in it. The listlessness of illness made 
me indifferent as to what became of me, and during our steam 
voyage I cared neither to move nor to look about me. But the 
result proved that my father was right. It was dark when we 
reached our destination, but I no sooner opened my cyes the 
next morning than a delightful home-feeling came over me; I 
could not look about me enough, and yet nothing was sufficiently 
unexpected to cause me the least surprise. 

It was August, the finest part of the northern summer; and 
as I lay on pillows, looking out across the bay, I enjoyed that 
perfect quietude and peace so grateful to those who have lately 
suffered from the turmoil and restlessness of fever. I had 
imagined myself always surrounded by shifting, hurrying 
crowds, always oppressed by the gaze of unbidden guests; how 
complete and welcome was this change, this seclusion! No one 
but my father and the young servant whom we had brought 
with us, could speak a word that I understood, and I could fall 
asleep and wake again, quite secure from the slightest in- 
terruption. 

By the first blush of dawn I used to wake up, and lie watching 
that quict bay ; there would be the shady crags, dark and rocky, 
lifting and stretching themselves as if to protect and embrace 
the water, which,. perhaps, would be lying utterly still, or just 
lapping against them, and softly swaying to and fro the long 
banners of seaweed which floated out from them. 

Or, perhaps, a thin mist would be hanging across the entrance 
of the bay, lke a curtain drawn from cliff to cliff; presently 
this snowy curtain would turn of an amber color, and glow 
towards the centre; once I wondered if that sudden glow could 
be a ship on fire, and watched it in fear, but I soon saw the 
gigantic sun thrust himself up, so near as it seemed, that the 
furthest cliffs as they melted into the mist, appeared further off 
than he—-so near, that it was surprising to count the number of 
little fishing-boats that crossed between me and his great disc ; 
still more surprising to watch how fast he receded, growing so 
refulgent that he dazzled my eyes, while the mist began to 
waver up and down, curl itself and roll away to sea, till on a 
sudden up sprang a little breeze, and the water, which had been 
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white, streaked here and there with a line of yellow, was blue 
almost before I could mark the change, and covered with brisk 
little ripples, and the mist had melted back into some half- 
dozen caverns, within which it soon receded and was lost. 

I used to lie and learn that beautiful bay by heart. In the 
afternoon the water was often of a pale sca-green, and the pre- 
cipitous cliffs were speckled with multitudes of sea-birds, and 
bright in the sunshine 1 loved to watch at a distance the small 
mountain goats climbing from point to point; wherever there 
was a strip of grass | was sure to see their white breasts; but 
above all things, 1 loved to watch the long wavy reflection of a 
tall black rock which was perfectly isolated, and stood out to 
sea in the very centre of the bay. I was the more occupied in 
fancy with this rock, because, unlike the other features of the 
landscape, it never changed. 

The sea was white, it was yellow, it was green, it was blue; 
the sea was gone a long way off, and the sands were bare; the 
sea was come back again, was rushing up between every little 
rock, and powdering the tops of them with spray; the sea was 
clear as a mirror, and white gulls were swimming on it by 
thousands, the sea was restless, and the rocking boats were 
tossing up and down onit. And the cliffs? In moonlight they 
were castles and they were ships; in sunshine, they were black, 
brown, blue, green, and ruddy, according to the clouds and the 
height of the sun. Their shadows, too, now a narrow strip at 
their bases, now an overshadowing mass, gave endless variety 
to the scene. 

But this one black rock out at sea never seemed to change. 
In appearance at that distance, it was a massive column, square, 
and bending inward at the centre, so as to make it lean towards 
the northern shore. Considering this changeless character, it 
was rather strange that in my dreams, still vivid from recent 
illness, this column always assumed the likeness of a man. A 
stern man it seemed to be, with head sunk on his breast, and 
arms gathered under the folds of a dark heavy mantle; yet 
when I awoke and looked out over the bay, the blue moonbeams 
would not drop on my rock, or its reflection, in such a way as 
to make it any other than the bare, bleak, bending thing that I 
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In a week I was able to come out of doors, and wander by 
the help of my father’s arm along the strip of ycllow sand by 
the sea. Ilow delightful was the feeling of leaf, pebble, sand, 
or seaweed to my hand, which so long had been used to nothing 
but the softtlinen of my pillow. How beautiful and fresh every 
thing looked out of doors, how delicious was the sound of the 
little inch-deep waves as they ran and spread briskly out over 
the flat green floors of the caverns; how still more delicious the 
crisp rustling of the displaced pebbles, when these capricious 
waves receded, 

And the caverns! How 1 stood looking into them, sunny and 
warm aa they were at the entrance, and gloomily grand within, 
What a pleasure it was to think that the world should be so 
full of beautiful places, even where few had cared to look at 
them; how wonderful to think that the self-same echo, which 
answered ‘my voice when I sang to it, was always lying there 
ready to be spoken with, though rarely invoked but by the 
winds and the waves—thatever since the Deluge, perhaps, it had 
possessed this power to mock human utterance, but unless it had 
caught up and repeated the cries of some drowning fisher-boy, 
or shipwrecked mariner, and sent them back again more wild 
than before, its mocking syllables and marvellous cadences had 
never been tested but by me. And the first sail in a boat was 
a pleasure which can never be forgotten. 

It was a-still afternoon when we stepped into that boat, so 
still that we had oars as well as the flapping sail; I had wished 
to row out to sea as far as the rock, and now I was to have my 
wish. On and on we went, looking by turns into the various 
clefts and caverns; at last we stood out into the middle of the 
bay, and very soon we had left the cliffs altogether behind, 
We were out in the open sea, but still the rock was far before 
us; it became taller, larger, and more important, but yet it pre- 
sented the same outline, and precisely the same aspect, when, 
after another half-hour’s rowing, we drew near it, and I could 
hear the water lapping against its inhospitable sides, 

The men rested on their oars, and allowed the boat to drift 
down towards it. There it stood, high, lonely, inaccessible. I 
looked up; there was scarcely a crevice where a sea-fowl could 
have built, not a level slip large enough for human foot to stand 
upon, nor projection for hand of drowning man to seize on. 
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Shipwreck and death it had often caused, it was the dread 
and scourge of the bay, but it yielded no shelter nor food for beast 
or bird, not a blade of grass waved there—nothing stood there, 

We rowed several times round it, and every moment I be- 
came more impressed with its peculiar character and situation, 
so completely aloof from everything else—even another rock as 
hard and black as itself, standing near it, would have been 
apparent companionship. Ifone goat had fed there, if one sea-bird 
had nestled there, if one rope of tangled seaweed had rooted 
there, and floated out on the surging water to meet the swimmer's 
hand-—but no; I looked and there was not one, The water 
washed up againat it, and it flung back the water; the wind 
blew against it, and it would not echo the wind, its very shadow 
was useless, for it dropped upon nothing that wanted shade, 
By day the fisherman looked at it only to steer clear of it, and 
by night, if he struck against it, he went down. Hard, dreary, 
bleak. I looked at it as we floated slowly towards home; there 
it stood rearing up its desolate head, a forcible image, and a 
true one, of a thoroughly selfish, a thoroughly unfeeling and 
isolated human heart. 

Now let us go back a long time, and talk about things which 
happened before we were born. I do not mean centuries ago, 
when the sea kings in their voyages plundering that coast, 
drove by night upon the rock and went down. That is not the 
long time ago of which I want to speak ; nor of that other long 
time ago, when two whaling vessels, large and deeply laden, 
bounded against it in a storm, and beat up against it till the 
raging waves tore them to pieces, and splitting and grinding 
every beam and spar, scarcely threw one piece of wreck on the 
shore which was as long as the bodies of the mariners. I am 
not going to tell of the many fishing-boats which went out and 
were seen no more—of the many brave men that hard by that 
fatal place went under the surging water, of the many toiling 
rowers that made, as they thought, straight for home, and 
struck, and had only time for one cry—“ The Rock! the Rock!” 
The long time dgo, of which I mean to tell, was a wild night in 
March, during which, in a fisherman’s hut ashore, sat a young 
girl at her spinning-wheel, and looked out on the dark driving 
clouds, and listened, trembling, to the wind and the sea. 
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‘The morning light dawned at last. One boat that should 
have been riding on the troubled waves was missing—her 
father’s boat! and half ‘a mile from his cottage, her father’s 
body was washed up on the shore. | 

This happened fifty years ago, and fifty years is a long time 
$n the life of a human being; fifty years isa long time to go on 
‘iin ‘such’a course, as the woman did of whom I am speaking. 
‘She watched her father’s ‘body, according to the custom of ‘her 
people, till ‘he laid in the grave. Then she lay down:on 
‘her bed and slept, and by night got up and set a-candle in 
ther casement, as a beacon to the ‘fishermen and a guide. She 
sat by the candle all night, and ‘trimmed it, and spun; then 
when day dawned she went to bed:and slept in the sunshine. 

‘So many hanks as she had spun before for her daily bread, 
‘the spun still, and one over, to buy hernightly candle; and 
from that time to this, for fifty years, through youth, maturity, 
‘and old age, she has turned night into day, and in the snow- 
‘storms of winter, through driving ‘mists, deceptive moonlight, 
‘and solemn darkness, that northern ‘harbour has never once 
been without the light of her candle. | 

How many lives she ‘saved by this candle, or how many a 
meal she won by it for the starving families of the boatmen itis 
dimpossible to say; how many a dark night, the fishermen de- 
pending on it, went fearlessly forth, cannot now ‘be told. There 
it stood—regular as a light-house, steady as constant care could 
‘make it. Always brighter when daylight waned, they ‘had only 
‘to keepit constantly in view and they were safe; there was but 
‘one thing that could intercept it, and that was the Rock. How- 
ever far they might have Steeltageaattoany, they ‘had only to 
Fifty years of life :and én dee 
wanshine—fifty years of watching and self-denial, and all to 
‘feed the flame and trim the wick of that one candle! But if-we 
look upon the recorded lives of great men, and just men, and 
‘wise men, few of them can ‘show fifty years of worthier, cer- 
‘tainly not of more successful labor. Little, indeed, of the 
“midnight oil” consumed during the last half century so 
Happy woman—and but for 
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the dreaded rock her great charity might mercies waste 
-ealled into exercise! 

But what do the boatmen-and the 
this? Do they pay the woman? 

No, they aro very but poor or rich, they know better 
than that. 

Do they thank her? 

“No. Perhaps ‘they fécl-that thanks of 
adequate to express ‘their obligations, or, perhaps, long years 
have made the lighted 
it as a matter of course. 

_ Sometimes the fishermen lay fish on her threshold, and-set-a 
child to watch it for her till she wakes; sometimes their ‘wives 
steal into her cottage, now she is getting old, and spin:a havik 
or two of thread for her while she «slumbers; ‘andthey teach 
theirchildren to pass her hut ‘quietly, and not to sing and shout 
before her door, lest they should disturb her. “That is all. 
aE Their thanks are not looked for—scarcely supposed ‘to ‘be due. 

‘she desires. 


How often, in the fer-distance of my English ‘Home, T have 
awoke in a wild winter night, and while the wind and storm 


were rising, have thought of that northern bay, with the waves 
dashing against the rock, and heave pictured to myself ‘the 
- casement, and the candle nursed by that bending, aged figure! 
How delightful to know that through ‘her untiring charity ‘the 
rock has long lost more ‘than half its ‘terrors, and to:consider 
blessing 'to‘her, 
character of this woman, and contrast it with the Mission of 
the Rock. There are many degrees between them. ‘Tew, like 
the rock, stand up wholly to work ruin and destruction—few, 
like the woman, “let their ‘light” shine so brightly for good. 
But to one of the many degrees between ‘them, we must ‘dll 
most certainly belong—vwe all lean towards woman or the 
rock. On such characterg you do well to speculate ‘with me, 
for you have not been cheated into sympathy with ideal ¢hip- 
wreck or imaginary kindness. There is many a rock elsewhere 
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as perilous as the one I have told you of—perhaps there are 
many such women; but for this one, whose story is before you, 
pray that her candle may burn a little longer, since this record 
of her charity is true. _ 


A CITINESE FUNERAL, 


A Few days before my departure from Singapore, I had an 
opportunity of being present at the funeral of an opulent 
Chinese. The procession passed our house, and in spite of the 
heat of 65 degrees of Reaumur,* I joined it, and followed it to 
the grave about two miles off. At the grave, the ceremony 
lasted two hours, but I did not stir from the place, as I was so 
much interested in it. 

The way was led by a priest, at whose side went a Chinese 
with a lantern two feet high, covered with white cambric. 
Then followed two musicians, the one of whom beat a small 
drum, and the other two brass cymbals. After them came the 
coffin, over the upper part of which, where the head of the 
corpse lay, a servant held a large umbrella spread out. At 
the side went the eldest son or nearest male relative, with 
dishevelled hair, carrying a small white flag. The relatives 
were in ‘deep mourning—that is, they were dressed in 
white; the men even having white caps, and the women being 
so covered with white cloths, that one could not even see their 
faces. Those who followed besides were in groups, each 
wearing a strip of white cambric round the body, the arm, or 
the head. When they saw me following the train, a man came 
up to me holding several of these strips, and gave me one, which 
I twisted round my arm. The coffin, a solid trunk of a tree, 
was covered with a dark cloth, some plaited flowers were hung 
to it, and on it lay rice wrapped up ina cloth. Four and six 
men bore the heavy burden on enormous poles. The bearers, 
whenever they changed, were very merry, sometimes laughing 
and sometimes quarrelling. The others showed not more 
mourning and devotion, They talked, smoked, and ate, and 
some of them carried in little buckets cold tea to quench their 


* Equal to more than 178 degrees Fuhrenhcit, and more than sufficient to 
boil spirits. 
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thirst. The son alone kept quite aloof, going according to 
custom near the coffin, plunged in sorrow. As the procession 
approached the road leading to the resting place, the son threw 
himself on the ground, covered his face, and sobbed audibly. 
After some time, he arose and staggered after the coffin; two 
men had to lead him, and he seemed to suffer much and 
sorrowed deeply. I afterwards learnt that this conduct is mostly 
assumed, as custom demands that the chief mourner become 
weak and ill through grief, or, at least, should appear so. On 
arriving at the grave, which was dug seven feet deep on the 
slope of a hill, they took off the bier-cloth, the flowers, and the 
rice, strewed a quantity of gold and silver paper in fhe tomb, 
and lowered down the coffin, which, as I now saw for the first 
time, was finely worked, varnished, and hermetically closed. 
This act occupied at least a quarter of an hour. The relations 
at first threw themselves on the ground, covered their faces, 
and howled pitcously; but as the placing the coffin lasted too 
long for them, they sat down in a circle around, had their little 
baskets with betel, lime, and areca-nut brought to them, and 
began to chew quite cheerfully. After the coffin had been let 
down, one of the Chinese went to the upper part of the grave, 
opened the little bundle of rice, and set up a sort of compass. 
A line was handed him, which he drew over the index of the 
compass, and pushed about to and iro till it lay in a line with 
the needle; a second line, to which a sink lay attached, was 
then hung to the first, and dropped into the grave. According 
to the position of this line, the coffin was pushed to and fro till 
its centre lay in the same line with the needle. The process 
lasted at least a quarter ofan hour. After this, the coffin was 
covered several times with large shcets of white paper, and the 
Chinese who had taken the measurements had a short speech, 
during which, the children of the deceased threw themselves on 
the ground near the grave. When the oration was over, the 
speaker strewed some of the rice over the coffin and the children. 
They held up the corners of their garments to catch as much as 
possible, but as they only got very few, the orator gave them a 
few thimbles- full to boot. These they carefully tied up in the 
corners of their dress, and took with them. The grave was at 
last filled up, at which the relations raised a fearful howl, but, 
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so far as I could see, every eye was dry. After this ceremony, 
they set boiled fowls, ducks, pork, fruits, pastry, and a dozen cups 
filled with tea, together with the tea-pot, in two rows on the 
grave. Six painted wax tapers were lighted and put in the carth 
near the food; they then burnt a great quantity of gold and silver 
paper. ‘The eldest son again approached the grave, threw him- 
self down before it, and touched the ground cach time with his 
forehead.’ ‘They handed him six shining sweet-scented little 
tapers, which he waved a few times in the air, and then handed 
back. ‘These were also planted in the grave. The relations 
also imitated this ceremony. During the whole time the priest 
stood afar off, taking no part in the matter, and sitting under 
the shade of a mighty umbrella. He now came forward, held 
a short prayer, rang between whiles a bell, and then his service 
was over. The food was taken away, the tea poured over the 
grave, and the procession turned away homeward joyfully, and 
accompanied by the music which had occasionally played at the 
grave. ‘The food, they informed me, was given to the poor.— 
Ida Pfeiffer’s Voyage round the World, 


ARMILLUS, OR ARMILAUS. 


Dear Str,—Our venerable friend, Buxtorf, has allowed me 
to send the following translation—to my mind an interesting 
one. It shows, among other things, the Messianic application 
of the prophecies quoted by the Jews; also, that they expect a 
Messiah who shall die. But the glory and the shame of the 
same Saviour seem to them inconsistent, and hence the fond 
fancy of two Messiahs, which aiso appears in these extracts. 
Other suggestions may occur to your thoughtful readers, and 
painful reflections will arise in view of the terms of reproach in 
wiuch Christianity is spoken of, illustrating /saiaA lili. 3. “ He 
is despised and rejected of men.” 

] remain, dear Sir, 
Yours, very truly, 


London, H.C. 


THE gigantic and final enemy of the Jews is to be thus 
denominated. He will come after Gog and Magog, to wage 
terrible wars, and to slay even Messiah, the son of Ephraim ; 
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but he will at length himself be slain by Messiah, the son of 
David, as it is written, “ By the breath of his lips he will slay 
the wicked one.” Jsa, xi. 4. which the @'argum thus renders, 
“ By the word of his mouth shall Armillus be slain.” 

The Rabbins say many wonderful things of Armillus, which, 
though fabulous, yet beeause unusual, and among what they 
regard as signs of the coming of their Messiah, shall in part be 
quoted. 

The Book of Zerubbabel,in a conversation between Zerubbabel 
and Michael the Archangel, says, “1 said, my lord, when shall 
the end be?” Then coming to me, he took hold of me and led 
me into the house which is ridiculous, (7. e. the .chureh, 
which is thus termed in contempt,) and showed me the marble 
statue of a beautiful virgin, saying, “ What seest thou?” I 
answered, “I see a statue like unto a most beautiful woman.” 
Then he said, “ That statue is the marble wife of Belial, who 
shall be the mother of Armilaus. He shall be at the head of 
all idolatry.” 

Further on we read, “On the 21st day of the first month, 
after the 990 years of the wasting of Jerusalem, shall the Lord's 
salvation be, and Menahem, son of Ammiel, shall come, in the 
days of Armillus, whom the image shall bring forth.” Towards 
the end of the book—* In the seventh year shall flourish the 
root of Jesse, Menahem (son of Ammicl) before whom ten kings 
shall arise from the Gentiles, the first will be Seleucus, and his 
city will be Sepharad, &e.; the tenth king is Armillus, son of 
the marble statue in the shameful house of the scorners, (2. e 
the Christian church.) And all nations shall come from all 
places and stand before that statue, and burn incense to it. 
Now this is the sign of Armilaus, the son of the stone—the hair 
of his head shall be yellow, his hands shall reach down to his 
feet ; it shall be a span across his face, his stature twelve cubits, 
his eyes hollow, the top of his head double; and he shall go up 
and reign in Rome, the city of Satan. Father Belial is his 
father, and all who see him will shudder at him. But when 
Menahem, son of Ammiel, comes from the brook Shittim, he 
shall blow upon his face and slay him, as it is written, (Jsa. xi. 4,) 
afterwards the Lord's kingdom will appear.” 

In another book, also printed at Constantinople, Armillus is 
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described very similarly, and called “ The Messiah of the sons 
of Esau.” 

A more extended and circumstantial account is given in the 
work “Abhkath Rochel,” (Perfume-dust.) The seventh sign 
of the coming of the Messiah is thus illustrated. “They say 
that at Rome is the marble statue of a most lovely maiden, 
fabricated not by human artificers, but by Divine skill. * * * 
This, at length, shall bear a son, who shall be called Armillus, 
the Adversary, whom Christians term Antichrist. He shall be 
twelve cubits high, and as many across the shoulders, a span 
from eye to eye, his eyes hollow and glaring, the hair of his 
head of the color of gold, &c. When arrived at man’s estate 
he shall come to the worst of the people, and say, ‘I am the 
Messiah, I am your God!’ They shall at once believe him, 
trust in him, and make him their king. All the posterity of 
Esau shall cleave unto him. He shall subdue and subjugate all 
countries to himself, and address men after this mannecr,— 
‘Bring me my law which I gave unto you.’ And they will 
bring him their Zephilloth (phylacteries). ‘It is true,’ he will 
say, ‘that J gave you these. ‘Therefore believe in me, for I am 
your Messiah.” They shall believe in him. Then he shall send 
to Nehemiah, son of Uzziel, and to the whole people of Israel, 
saying, ‘ Bring to me your law, and publicly confess that I am 


your God! They shall stand aghast at this. Then Nehemiah, 


son of Uzziel, going forth with 30,000 of the most valiant men 
of Ephraim, shall take the book of the law, and read before 
him, ‘ Iam the Lord thy God, thou shalt have no other God 
before me.’ He shall answer, ‘In vain does this stand in your 
law. Come, therefore, and confess that I am God, as all other 
nations have done.’ Nehemiah shall resist, and say to the 
people, ‘Seize, and bind him.’ So, coming against him with 
his 50,000 men, he shall slay 200,000 of his foes. The impious 
Armillus, being inflamed with fury, shall gather the forces of 
all nations in the Valley of Judgment, (or Decision, Joel iv. 14.) 
And the Israelites shall slay countless multitudes, but few of 
themselves shall be killed. Since, however, the Lord's Messiah 
himself shall be one of these, holy angels shall come forthwith, 
and bury his body with the fathers of the world. The Israelites 
shall be greatly afraid, but Armillus not knowing of their loss 
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will be less determined; had he known, not one would have 
survived. The Gentiles, however, will straightway persecute 
all the Israelites, expelling them from all their provinces, &c.” 

The following description somewhat differs :—‘ After Gog 
and Magog, a most daring king shall arise, who shall war 
against Isracl for three months, his name is Armillus. These 
are his marks, he shall be bald-headed, one eye small, the other 
large, his right arm like a palm-tree, his left two and a half 
cubits long: he will be leprous in his face, his right ear closed, 
the other open. When any one comes to say to him what is 
good, he will turn towards him his closed ear, but if what is 
bad, he will turn his open one. He shall go up to Jerusalem, and 
shall slay Messiah, son of Joseph, as it is written, ‘They shall 
look on me whom they have pierced.’ (Zech. xii. 10.) But 
afterwards Messiah, son of David, shall come in a cloud, as it 
is said, ‘ Behold one like the son of man come with the clouds 
of heaven,’ (Dan. vii. 13,) and (v. 14.) ‘to him was given 
dominion, and glory, and a kingdom,’ &c. And he shall slay 
the impious Armillus, as said, (Zsa, xi. 4,) ‘ With the breath of 
his lips shall he slay the wicked one.’” 

Abarbanel says, ‘‘Our Rabbins have a tradition that first 
Messiah ben Ephraim shall appear, and make war with the 
nations who come against Jerusdlem, but he will be slain. 
Then shall arise Messiah ben David, and he will slay his ene- 
mies, and Armillus, the prince-general of the Christian 
armies.”—Lex: Chaldee, Talmudic, §c. fol, 221—224. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONQUEST. 


AT a period when the War-spirit appears to be developing 
itself with more than ordinary intensity—when a country that 
has expended six hundred millions for war-purposes in times 
of peace, is just waking up to the knowledge that this vast 
outlay has left us perfectly defenceless, and that™a new and 
expensive, but inefficient machinery must be brought into 
play by means of a Militia Bill, it becomes us tofenquire a 
little into the why and wherefore of our wars and fight- 
ings, to see how honestly they are begun, continued, and 
left unfinished ; and how, as often in a lawsuit, the gainer and 
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loser obtain equal advantages, by being both ruined in purse 
and character. In this enquiry we are somewhat assisted by 
Mr. Hayward's table, contrasting our national income and 
expenditure in 1687 with those of 1850.* “The National 
Debt,” we are informed by a note appended to this document, 
“is not less than eight hundred millions, and the annual 
interest about twenty-eight millions. If we reckon from 1688 
to 1815,—for during this period the continental wars were 
chietly engaged in—we shall be found to have contracted by 
fighting, in taxes, loans, subsidies to mercenaries, contracts, 
&c., &c., a debt exceeding six and a half millions of money for 
127 years consecutively ; and from 1688 to 1850, the amount 
will be about five millions of money for 162 years consecutively. 
A large proportion of this amount, prodigious as it is, has been 
raised by indirect taxes. A few millions may have been added 
to the account since the European peace of 1815, some owing 
to circumstances apart from general legislation, but more fre- 
quently within its province. Less than two millions annually 
was the product of the window-tax, and much difficulty there 
was in getting it repealed ; while. fourteen times this sum must 
be paid year by year to keep faith with the public creditor, 
leaving the debt as an heir-loom to children's children.” 

One would think that the hard cash thus squandered, was 
something widely different from that which we of the middling 
classes call money. Its real value it would not be easy to 
compute by merely looking at what it has actually purchased 
for us. Perhaps we shall better know its worth by calculating 
what might have been done with part of it, if our honest poor 
at home had been worth thinking about. Hear Mr. Hayward. 
“The sum of two and a half millions, if saved from warlike 
expenditure, by reducing the salaries of useless, but well-paid 
officials, and diminishing the quantity of military stores, would 
soon flow into the channels of industry. It would purchase 
100,000 acres of improvable land at £25. per acre, and will 
pay 200,000 agricultural laborers, 12s. 6d. per week all the 
year round, rendering them contented and comfortable. It 
would pay 25,000 mercantile clerks £100. a year each; or 
50,000 assistants in shops, warehouses, &c., £50. a year each ; 


* Printed by R. Barrett, 13, Mark Lane. 
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and this sum, productive of such extensive good, may be 
squandered in a few months by peculation, and the evil extra- 
vagance attendant upon war.” 

It would ill become us to enquire toward what ends this 
fearful expenditure is dirécted. We are told that we must 
fight occasionally—that we have territory to maintain, and 
foes to keep in abeyance; besides all which, we must walk 
about with drawn sabres and loaded rifles to show the world 
how determined we are to be at peace with all men. We 
know that honesty is the dest policy ; but as this seems to us 
about the worst, we are reduced to a very unpleasant alterna- 
tive. Injustice is always expensive, and if we wish to carry 
on our quarrels as unfairly as we have begun them, we suppose 
it cannot be done for nothing. Well! We can only hope the 
world will grow wiser soon, and find a better use for its wasted 
millions. Let us see if we can help it forward by anatomizing 
the philosophy of conquest. 

There is a story current of Sheridan, that having had an un- 
successful day’s sport in the country, he was returning home- 
wards, when he saw a countryman lounging by a farm-yard gate, 
where there was abundance of poultry. Determined, if possible, 
to carry something home, he bargained for a shot, for which, 
the story says, he paid half-a-crown, and aiming in the midst 
of the group, managed to kill two geese and a turkey. Putting 
the silver into the man’s hand, and leaping blithely over the 
gate, he turned round, before bagging his spoil, and said jeer- 
ingly to the rustic—‘ Well, old boy, don’t ye think I’ve got a 
good half-crown’s worth ?” 

“May be you have,” said the countryman, scratching his 
head, and looking very knowing. “ May be you have; but them 
birds warn’t mine 

Poor Sheridan in a few seconds had, indeed, practical proof 
of the fact; for the real owner, called out by the disturbance in 
his poultry-yard, proceeded in the most summary way to 
execute vengeance on the sportsman, but was at length appeased 
by a liberal promise of that “ which answereth all things.” 

There are probably few persons who do not think the farmer 
was justified in compelling payment for his poultry. It may 
well be doubted, indeed, whether any can be found who would 
deliberately and advisedly have taken part with Sheridan, had 
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he fired and pillaged the farm, and knocked its owner on the 
head, on the plea that he had been grossly insulted, and suffered 
an unwarrantable reprisal. And yet if he could have thrown 
himself upon the anomalous and ill-understood “Law of 
Nations,” instead of resting on the simple rights of mewm and 
tuum as applicable to individual cases, he could have pleaded 
precedents innumerable for such a course of proceeding. 

We have been led into these remarks by the recent perusal 
of a life of Robert Cavelicr de la Salle, formerly governor of 
Fort Frontenac on Lake Ontario. His history is a romantic 
one, but we can now only glance at it in its bearings on tho 
Philosophy of Conquest. 

De la Salle, it appears, went to Canada about 1667, where he 
trafficked with the Indians for skins, till he took up with the 
then-prevalent opinion that a shorter route to China was to be 
found by way of the great American lakes, than round the Cape 
of Good Hope. Full of these views, he obtained from -France 
the government of a fort and seignory on the eastern confines 
of Lake Ontario, which he made his head-quarters. His first 
step was to build three small barks with decks for navigating 
the lake, and ultimately conveying his materials and stores for 
ship-building on a larger scale to Niagara. Here, above the 
Falls, he constructed a vessel of sixty tons burthen, which he 
named the “ Griffin,” and with which he proposed to explore 
the upper lakes. In this vessel, with a company of thirty-four, 
he penetrated as far as Green Bay on the western side of Lake 
Michigan, where the ship was freighted back to Niagara; but 
was lost before reaching the Island of Mackinac, or Michili- 
mackinak, as it is written in most of our modern maps. 

Fourteen persons only remained behind when the “ Griffin” 
was thus dispatched, who, after a variety of adventures, in 
which they appear to have acted with unwonted fairness, and 
even courtesy and forbearance towards the Indians on the 
shores of lake Michigan, arrived at the Miamis River at the 
western extremity of Lake Eric. 

Here, with that friendly feeling for which all civilized visitors 
to an uncivilized country are remarkable, they build a fort, “to — 
divert the thoughts of the men, and employ them in a manner 
that might prove useful to their designs.”’ 

Whether they stole their first footing here, or paid for it, 
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‘this deponent saith not:” but what the designs of the invaders 
were, may be pretty plainly inferred from what follows:— 
“At the junction of the river with the lake, there was a hill 
of considerable elevation, and of a triangular form, bounded on 
two sides by the water, and on the other, by a deep ravine. 
The top was level, and covered with trees. This position was 
chosen for the fort. ‘The trees were cut down, and the bushes 
cleared away, so as to leave the ground open, to the distance of 
two musket shots on the side towards the ravine. Logs were 
then cut and hewn, so that they could be laid compacily 
one upon another, and with those timbers, a breastwork was 
raised on four sides, enclosing a space cighty feet long and forty 
broad, which for greater security was to be surrounded with 
palisades.” 

After some time spent here, they found their way to the 
River Kankakee, which flows into the Illinois; and near the 
site of the present town of Ottawa, came upon a deserted 
village of the Indians, and appropriated a large supply of corn 
there laid up, fully intending (unlike most persons in such 
circumstances) to pay for it on demand as they best could. It 
is, indeed, but justice to these worthy men to state that their 
general conduct in such matters was highly praiseworthy; and 
that had they not acted “ for posterity” by providing for subse- 
quent usurpations of territory, they would deserve all that 
could be said in their favor. 

Arrived at Lake Peoria, on the Illinois, they select a strong 
position, and build another fort, having this additional recom- 
mendation, that it was “about half a league” only, below the 
Indian camp, and therefore not very likely to find favor in 
their eyes. 

After a variety of adventures but little connected with the 
main business of this narrative, La Salle resolved on a voyage 
down the Mississippi. Leaving Fort Frontenac, which he had 
throughout made his head-quarters, he sent forward a part of 
his men to Niagara, where it now appears another fort had been 
built, and occupied by a small garrison. By the way of Lakes 
Ontario and Erie, he followed them to the Miamis river, and 
crossing to the Illinois, reached the Mississippi in safety. The 
Yndians had not advanced so far towards civilization as to 
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possess any very efficient code of Game Laws; and the French- 
men consequently ranged the shores of the great river, hunting 
and shooting as they pleased, without the wholesome fear of a 
prison before their eyes. Missing one of their number after an 
expedition of this kind, La Salle “ threw up an entrenchment,” 
which he called Fort Prudhomme, and sent some of his party 
out to catch a few prisoners to be held as hostages for the 
missing gentleman, who was found safe and sound, after nine 
days’ wandering in the woods. | . 

Hearing a native drum as they floated on the broad waters 
of the Mississippi, “trees were felled, and another place of de- 
fence hastily constructed,” for which there was, of course, more 
reason this time than ever, as the drum might again startle 
them from their propriety. These fears were, however, ground- 
less, as: no demonstrations of hostility were shown by the 
natives, who on the other hand treated La Salle—or more pro- 
bably, his scarlet cloak—with marked deference and respect. 
Availing’ himself of this incident, he “took possession of the 
country in the name of the king, erected a cross, and adorned 
it with the arms of France.” This was done with much pomp 
and ceremony, “at which the savages testified great joy, and 
doubtless supposed it to be for their amusement.” 

‘This was an easy conquest; and the next step was to visit the 
Taensas, whose king received them with every demonstration 
of respect. Whether the fact that he really was a king, and a 
man who knew what he was about, induced the Frenchmen to 
forego their usual farce of “ taking possession ;” it is quite clear 
that in this instance they made no claim to territory. Probably 
the reason lay in the assertion made by one of the party, that 
these people were “ docile, tractable, and capable of intellectual 
culture.” The shrewd Frenchman, in fact, saw plainly it would 
not do—they were rather ‘oo “ intellectual” to give up their 
father-land for nothing, and La Salle consequently pushed 
forward. 

Proceeding thirty or forty miles further, they fell in with 
some fishermen of the Natches tribe, and finding them easier 
to deal with, “another cross was planted with the arms of 
France attached to it, by which ceremony the country was 
declared to be held by the king.” 
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Advancing on their voyage about one hundred miles, they 
found the Quinipissas disposed to shew fight, saluting them 
with a shower of arrows, raising the war-cry, and deafening 
them with their drums. They accordingly hastened on with- 
out returning these civilities, till the river divided into three 
branches. Of these, La Salle chose the westernmost, and 
having reached the open sea, set up acolumn with the arms 
and title of his’ master, ordered the 7e Deum to be sung; and 
amidst the rattle of fire-arms, and the shouts and yells of the 
spectators, took possession of the whole country of Louisiana 
for the French King! 

This was what our fishermen would call “a good cateh;” 
for Louisiana extends somewhere about fourteen hundred miles 
in one direction, and eleven hundred in another. Few bar- 
gains are to be compared with this. A cross, a pillar, a chorus, 
and a round of musketry, would cost next to nothing; and yet 
they seem to have been the only “consideration” that passed 
from the French to the natives. 

Perhaps some one, deeply read in the Law of Nations, or 
learned in law, common or uncommon, ctvil or uncivil, can 
explain by what right the French “ take” in this curious case? 
As well might the mouse that forages my larder claim a right 
to all its contents, in virtue of his having once seampered 
round it. Nay, he would be more reasonable in asking ita 
surrender than were these Frenchmen; for the cream of the 
joke is, that Louisiana lies to the westward of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, so that its eastern limit was only just touched 
upon by these invaders. In plain English, they took posses- 
sion of the country in virtue of never having been an inch 
within its*borders! We shall next hear of our cockneys at 
Dover taking possession of “La Belle France,” because they 
have seen its white cliffs through their telescopes! 


“BE YE ALSO READY.” 
To the Editor of the Youths’ Magazine. 


Dear Sir,—Last month I saw my brother—my only brother, 
laid in the grave. The companion of my life, and the sharer 
of its joys and sorrows, left me forever. At such a time, we 
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feel, emphatically, that “this is not our rest,” and while the 
grave receives our tears, we look forward to the moment when 
we shall recognize our friends in heaven, and for ever be happy, 
in their society, among the delights of Paradise. 

My brother had a delicate constitution, and was unable to 
engage in the sports and activities of youth. His taste induced 
a greater love for learning than the delicate fabric of his con- 
stitution would allow. Though ill-health often interrupted his 
attendance at school, yet his scholarship was rewarded with 
the highest distinctions. The leisure which his delicacy 
afforded him was employed in the congenial habits of reading 
and self-culture; and his mind, which was of a superior order, 
became matured under habits so studious. 

When my brother died, I was severed from the most amiable 
and gentle of dispositions, and the most intelligent and pious of 
companions. Thank God the separation is not for ever. My 
brother's picty was all the more sincere that it was unostenta- 
tious. Towards the close of a life which had been regulated by 
her principles, Religion lent all her consolations. 

It is sad to see a beautiful flower wither among its bright 
companions, and droop in the glowing sunshine; it is sad to see 
the old tree, bare and withered, decaying amid its fellows, and 
dying amid ‘the rustling of their leaves; it is sadder to behold a 
child of our humanity, weak and frail with living so long, fall 
into the dust. Oh! it is saddest of all to see the young and 
fair die; to look as the grave closes over the budful life and 
jovousness of seventeen. 

The “ Youths’ Magazine” was a favorite with my brother; 
latterly he contributed some articles to its pages.* He died in 
the same month in which his last contribution appedred in the 
Magazine. 

After his death, I found in his desk a hymn, evidently among 
the last of his writings; its subject is striking, and looks as if 
it had been dictated from some presentiment of an early re- 
moval. I have enclosed a copy. ALERTON. 


Edinburgh. 


* He wrote under the signature of “ Prro.” 
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‘‘I HAVE A DESIRE TO DEPART.” 


“T’ve a desire to depart” 
To Jesus, whose is all my heart— 
With his pure pleasures ne’er to part. 


I long to be a seraph bright, 
That I may stand in Jesus’ sight, 
And bask in his eternal light! 


On Jesus’ bosom to repose— 
To gaze for aye on Sharon’s Rose, 
As it fresh beauties would disclose. 


I long with loudest voice to sing— 
Till heaven’s responsive arches ring— 
The glory of our Saviour King. 


I long to see the saintly band 
Surround the throne, from every land 
Redeemed by God's all-gracious hand. 


I long to breathe the heavenly air— 
To pour in perfect love the prayer 
That fears not, fails not, doubts not there. 


I long on seraph’s wing to rise 
To my bright mansion in the skies, 
To gain my home in Paradise. 


“ T’ve a desire to depart,” 
My treasure dere; and there my heart— 
Why, Lord! oh why, so long apart? 


THE DISHONESTY OF INFIDELITY. 


Tu famous Zodiac of Dendera® has been the subject of many 
a learned disquisition, and it certainly required no little 
shrewdness of research, and felicity of argument to rebut the 
popular and well-grounded belief, that the present constitution 
of things had existed for no more than 6,000 years. A host of 
writers, however, thrust themselves into the field, and pleaded 
on behalf of this wonderful picture, that it was nearly thrice 


* Or Tentyris, in Egypt. The Zodiac is now in Paris. 
3N 
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as old as the world in which we live. We can now laugh at 
their ridiculous assertions, and pity the spirit in which they 
labored; for on this very temple the name of Tiberius Cesar 
has been discovered. But it will afford us some amusement 
to examine their speculations, and see how they have heaped 
conjecture upon conjecture till the whole of their ingenious 
fabric bas “ toppled down headlong.” 

In the first place, it is assumed that this painting, ceiling, 
tablet, or diagram, has an astronomical reference, though there 
are no stars depicted in their proper places on it; and those 
arranged around its margin are grouped with mathematical 
precision, but without any regard to their real relative positions. 
“ The signs of the Zodiac,” says Mr. Landsecr, “are there, to 
be sure, but they are not in their celestial places, nor within 
the path of the sun and planets, with respect to which, some 
of them stand double; nor do they occupy anything like those 
regular spaces, which learned writers have asserted the 
Egyptian astronomers to have exactly measured out by means 
of their clepsydra,” 

In the second place it is assumed that there ought to be 
certain lines drawn across the painting at rigAt angles with 
the sides of the room, though no traces of any such lines exist, 
and notwithstanding some equally plausible arguments from 
these disagreeing doctors, that they should run in a diagonal 
direction. 

In the third place, it is assumed that these imaginary lines, 
had they been present, would have represented the Colures, 
though some writers of equal skill in “the ancient art of 
inventing truth,” have discovered the places and symbols of 
the Equinoctial and solstitial points in quite another part of 
the ceiling. | 

In the fourth place, it is assumed that, although the aspect 3 
presented by the heavens scarcely more than 3,000 years ago 
agrees equally well with that supposed to be indicated in this 
planisphere, the diagram must be 13,000 years older; as at 
that time the Colure would again pass through the same signs 
of the Zodiac. In other words, these candid savans have 
chosen the earliest of two periods presenting coincident 
features. 


And in the fifth place, it is assumed that because it seems to 
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indicate a certain astronomical period, it must necessarily have 
been constructed at the time to which it refers, as if the caleula- 
tions of those to whom we are indebted for the learned 
deductions which we have just been examining, were not 
tantamount to the projection of yust such another diagram. 

We have instanced these speculations simply with the view 
of shewing what kind of machinery is usually brought to play 
upon the bulwarks of our holy faith, by those of the French 
school of philosophy, whose only aim seems to have been to 
ridicule the moderate chronology of Scripture, and to make 
Moses, unquestionably our earlicst annalist, a mere child of 


these latter days! 


FREE TRADE IN TRUTH. 


With the first issue of the Bible in the vernacular, the great 
idea appears to have been struck out that Literature was to be a 
means of administering reproof, correction, and instruction— 
that it was intended to be a living, working, influential thing. 
We find, therefore, our earliest free-bible men becoming propa- 
gandists, first simply pourtraying, and then denouncing or ridi- 
culing, the leading abuses and follies of the day. The usurpa- 
tions of Popery, the rapacity, ignorance, and sensuality of its 
clergy, the pretensions of science falsely so called, the neglect 
of silent and unobtrusive merit, and the pretence and hollowness 
of men in general, were each and all exposed and written down 
with no want of caustic talent and no doubtful success. 

The writings of Wiclif being entirely of a theological character, 
and those of Langland scarcely readable, the attention of the 
common people seems to have been chiefly directed towards the 
masterly satires of Chaucer. Those who know anything of them 
will remember how graphically he has sketched a religious 
pilgrimage to Canterbury. A few years only after his death, 
we find that stout hearted martyr William Thorpe, working 
up this very description into his defence before Archbishop 
Arundel, when charged with denouncing such iniquitous 


pageants. 
“1 know well,” he says, “that when divers men"and women 


will go thus, after their own wills and finding out, on pilgrimage, 
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they will ordain with them before to have with them both men 
and women that can well sing wanton songs; and some other 
pilgrims will have with them bag-pipes, so that every town 
they come to, what with the noise of their singing and with the 
sound of their piping, and with the jangling of their Canter- 
bury bells, and with the barking out of dogs after them, they 
make more noise than if the king came there away with all his 
clarions and many other minstrels. And if these men and 
women are a month out in their pilgrimage, many of them shall 
be half a year after, great janglers, tale tellers, and liars.” 

The songs, the bag-pipes, the Canterbury bells, and indeed 
the entire caste of this remonstrance, are from Chaucer; and 
placed side by side with the Archbishop's rejoinder, who can 
doubt that such a protest would be uninflucntial on subsequent 
generations. But hear the answer:— 

“ Thou scest not far enough in this matter, for thou considerest 
not the great travel of pilgrims (the old joke of over-work) 
therefore thou blamest that thing which is praisable (assuming 
the whole question), I say to thee that is is right well done that 
pilgrims have with them both singers and also pipers, that when 
one of them that goeth barefoot, striketh his toe upon a stone, 
and hurteth him sore and maketh him to bleed, it is well done 
that he and his fellow begin then a song, or else take out of his 
bosom a bag-pipe to drive away with such mirth (“ Begone dull 
care’) the hurt of his fellow. For with such solace the travel 
and weariness of pilgrims is lightly and merrily borne out.” 

This item is but one out of many that might be instanced in 
proof of the fact that the writings of Chaucer were not without 
a salutary influence. It is indeed impossible to read his clever 
satires without arriving at the conclusion that they must have 
done much «good. 

The death blow of pilgrimages was, in fact, soon struck, and 
the Romanists themselves began to see and acknowledge the 
absurdity of a trust in relics. Meanwhile the clergy, who were 
never wanting in a shrewd knowledge of human nature, devised 
a new artifice for the maintenance of their falling power. By 
captivating the eye, sin at first gained entrance to the world. 
By means of specious and attractive spectacles, therefore, error 
was most likely to find direct and ready entrance to the heart, 
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without that sifting process to which it would be subjected if 
presented through the unsophisticated media of books or the 
living voice. Miracle plays, thouglrin themselves no novelties, 
were pressed into a novel service. In the earlier Mysteries, the 
canonial scriptures had been followed almost without exception, 
but now the decreasing power of the Romanists led them to 
have recourse to the apocryphal books, and especially those 
spurious gospels by which alone so many of their peculiar dogmas 
were sustained. 
WHERE THERE'S A WILL THERE’S A WAY. 


Mr. LIDDELL has truly told you that in my early days, I 
worked at an engine ina coal pit. I had then to work early 
and late, often rising to my labor at one and two o'clock in the 
morning. Time rolled on and I had the happiness to make 
some improvements in engine-work. My first locomotive was 
made thirty-two years ago. I said to my friends that there 
was no limit to the speed of such an engine, provided the 
works could be made to stand. In this respect, great perfec- 
tion has been reached, and in consequence, a very high velocity 
has been attained. In what has been done under my manage- 
ment, the merit is only in part my own. I have been most 
ably assisted and seconded by my son. In the earlier period of 
my career and when he was a little boy, I saw how deficient 
I was in education, and made up my mind that he should not 
labor under the same defect, but that I would put him to a 
good school, and give him a liberal training; I was, however, 
a poor man; and how do youthink I managed? I betook my- 
self to mending my neighbour's clocks and watches at night, 
after my daily labor was done; and thus I procured the means 
of educating my son. He became my assistant and my com- 
panion. He got an appoinment as under reviewer, and at 
nights we worked together at our engineering. I got leave to 
go to Killingworth, to lay down a railway at Hetton, and next, 
to Darlington, and after that I went to Liverpool, to plan a 
line to Manchester. I there pledged myself to attain a speed of 
ten miles an hour. I said, I had no doubt the locomotive might 
be made to go much faster, but we had better be moderate at 
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the beginning. The directors said, I was quite right, for if, 
when they went to parliament, I talked of going at a greater 
rate than ten miles an hour, I would put a cross on the concern. 
It was not an easy task for me to keep the engine down 
to ten miles an hour, but it must be done, and I did my best. 
I had to place myself in that most unpleasant of all positions— 
the witness box of a parliamentary committee. I could not 
find words to satisfy either the committee or myself. Some 
one enquired if I were a foreigner, and another hinted that I 
was mad. But I put up with every rebuff, and went on with 
my plans, determined not to be put down. Assistance gra- 
dually increased—improvements were made every day—and to 
day, a train which started from London in the morning, has 
brought me in the afternoon to my native soil—a distance of 
three hundred miles.— Speech of George Stephenson. 


DRUIDICAL REMAINS IN MALTA 


IMPATTENT to reach the ruins which bear the name of Hagiar 
Chem, after a brief delay in this pleasant spot, we re-entered 
the caleche. The road was wild and rough; the country at 
every step poorer and more rocky; and the blue sea, seen 
through the openings in the hills, was a welcome relicf from the 
wearisome monotony of the scenery. Much further, it was 
clear, we could not go, having nearly crossed the island ; and 
we looked out impatiently for some indications of Hagiar Chem. 
In front of a small hovel the driver drew up his caleche, telling 
us that we could proceed no further but on foot; at the same 
instant, a fresh brace of guides, in addition to our little familiar, 
upstarted out of the shade of a pent-house—the roughest and 
wildest-looking denizens of the island whom we had hitherto 
encountered. We followed them, however, without hesitation, 
and in a few moments obtained our first view of the temple—if 
temple that could be called, which seemed, at a short distance, 
to be no more than a confused heap of the same grey boulders 
which everywhere lay scattered around. 

If the first view was but little promising, we felt, as we 
hastened towards the edifice, that anything so anomalous, so 
unlike anything else, our eyes had never before rested on. The 
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stones, which a little way off seemed shapeless, now assumed a 
shape, but only to puzzle and perplex us. The external enclo- 
sure was formed by immense upright blocks, placed side by 
side, above which towered a few of enormous dimensions, and 
weather-beaten, ghastly aspect—wrecks that had outlived ages 
of convulsions and change—relics that time had once almost 
entirely buried in the surrounding soil, and had been disinterred 
again, like the gigantic skeletons of an carlier world. The por- 
tal of this primeval edifice simply consisted of an opening left 
between two of the above-mentioned blocks: we entered, and 
gazed upon the scene around with an increasing feeling of sur- 
prise, so evidently artificial was the structure, yet so utterly 
unintelligible its plan. 

Was anything ever seen so strange and inexplicable—so un- 
accountably intricate and eccentric—so unlike any known monu- 
ment, from the rude Druidical circle up to the consummate pro- 
portions of a Grecian temple? These strange, irregular circles, 
formed of upright stones, surmounted, Stone-henge-like, with 
transverse ones; these doorways, and passages, and flights of 
steps; these rude altars; this odd jumble of nooks and niches; 
this enormous enclosure of colossal stones, battered and disin- 
tegrated by time and tempest, till all trace of the shaping-ham- 
mer is gone; what are they, and who reared them? The mind 
insensibly associates them with some religious purpose—with 
the rites of some dark and debasing creed. These weird-looking 
circles once resounded, perhaps, with the orgies of extinct 
superstition; and upon these altars the blood of innocent victims 
may have been poured forth in sacrifice; or, as some suppose, 
the structure may have been intended as a burial-place, since in 
this edifice and another are chambers evidently sepulchral, and 
bodies, urns, and pottery have been dug up within. Perhaps 
they may have served for both purposes—have been at once 
temples and tombs. But, whatever they were, no one could 
look upon them as we did, in the profound stillness of a summer 
noon—unbroken by the hum of the gilded fly, or the rustle of 
the lizard as he furtively stole forth and then disappeared again 
from among the chinks of the masonry—by the soft waving of 
the scented wild flowers and silken rye grass—or wandered 
about their grey avenues of stones, with the wild and desolate 
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landscape around, and the blue sea upon which imagination 
pictures the barks of the roving Phoenicians, to whom tradition 
assigns this structure—without a feeling of intense curiosity, 
and almost of awe, which perhaps no other description of edifice 
is, in an equal degree, calculated to eall forth. Bartlett's Over- 
land Route. 


THE BEST POLICE. 


Very recently, there rose up a band of marauders in the 
trading districts, gathering the idle and vicious as it advanced. 
It was an invasion. It insisted on the universal suspension of 
manufacture. Its plea was the injustice of existing wages. 
Save in one spot, and near where the tumult began, there was 
no depredation on property ; in no instance was there violence 
on life, except in withstanding force. With this wild proceed- 
ing, this profligate interference, there was little sympathy. It 
was rightly judged and strongly condemned. “A poor man 
that oppresseth the poor, is like a sweeping rain which leaveth 
no food,” Like a torrent it died away, It is well known that 
this irruption gradually diminished in its progress through 
Yorkshire, An irregular sally might be expected to lose 
in proportion to the distance, Tut it never repatred 
the low, ‘The poople felt that it was fatuous and self destruc 


tive, ‘They never breathed a wish as to it success, Leeds 


marked out for ignorance and eruelty by none who know it— 
was the formidable pass most dreaded by this bandit-multitude. 
* We have nothing to hope for there,” cried the leaders ; “ there 
are too many Sunday Schools !" R. W. Hamilton. 


THE ART OF ATTENTION. 


To the generality of persons, all sheep appear alike; but to 
the shepherd, who has minutely attended to and contrasted 
their various characteristics in form and feature, each member 
of the flock is as different and distinguishable from the rest, as 
one human being from another. Now the philosopher, we 
must remember, does no more than the shepherd; he merely, 
by close observation or attention to the individual qualities of 
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bodies, detects diversities among objects apparently identical, 
and discovers certain points of identity among others which 
seem to be totally different, and classifies and distinguishes 
those objects accordingly. 

To what superficial observer would any identity present itself 
between the glittering and pellucid diamond that is the hardest 
of all known substances, and the dull black charcoal that we 
can crumble betwixt our fingers; and yet from a very minute 
attention to the action of this little gem upon the rays of light, 
and a comparison of this action with that of other carbonaceous 
substances, that profound observer, Sir Isaac Newton, was 
enabled to surmise its connexion with that class of bodies, many 
years before it was proved by contemplating it in connexion with 
intense heat, to be absolutely identical with them in constitu- 
tion. Moreover, what difference, in the power of intelligence, 
does it require to perceive the constitutional identity of these 
two bodies, when they are found to be each resolvable into the 
same substance, All that is wanted even to discover if, is a 
difference in the time or intensity of the attention devoted to 
them,—Mayhew, 


MAXIMA, 
As a port ia a place of rest to a ship; so is friendship to life, 


The reproof of a father is pleasant medicine; for it is more 
advantageous than severe chastisements. 


MEMOIR OF MRS. ALFRED DIXEY. 


Mas. Atrrep Dixery, the subject of this memoir, was the 
daughter of the late Dr. Duncan, of Highgate. She was born in 
the year 1819, and was removed to her final and everlasting rest 
on Thursday, the 22nd April, 1852, leaving behind her a large 
circle of relatives and friends, who will long continue to entertain 
a grateful remembrance of her name and character. 

Surrounded from infaney by pious influences, she began in early 
life to cherish a reverence and esteem for the things of God; but 
although she acknowledged the excellency of religion, and con- 
scientiously avoided all worldly amusements, she made no 
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convictions, a sense of obligation to the Divine Redeemer-led her, 
in the year 1843, to seek. 
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At another time, with loud and exulting voice, she exclaimed, 
‘“‘ Now unto him that hath loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in his blood, be glory and dominion for ever !” 

The very mention of the Redeemer’s name seemed to fill her 
with transporting joy. “Is He not faithful?” it was asked. 
“Oh, yes,” she replied, “He is faithful wnto death.” Such, 
indeed, was her confidence in Christ, that at one time, having 
dilated upon her hopes, she enquired, “ Is it presumption?” But 
being assured that thus to trust in Christ, was really to honor him, 
she continued in the same strain, “ giving glory to God.” 

As the hour of her departure drew near, she remarked, “I coul 
not die alone, but Jesus_is with me. Oh, what visions is he 
causing to pass before me! I shall soon be with him— 

“* There shall I see his face, 
And never, never sin, 
There from the rivers of his grace, 
Drink endless pleasures in.’” 


Her medical attendant coming in, she enquired if she were not 
really dying, and upon being answered in the affirmative, she 


intimated her approval. Shortly after, having commended her 


children, one by one, to the care and protection of her Heavenly 
Father, she took an affectionate farewell of all gathered around 
her bedside. She besought the servant to make her soul the great 
object of concern, and raising her voice, she said, “‘ And I charge 
you if you have any influence upon my children, when I am 
gone, that you exert it for their everlasting good.” 

Upon being asked if she had any message to her brothers, she 
replied, “Oh, yes! tell them to think of their souls! to seek salva- 
tion now, and defer it not to a dying bed: that is not the time!” 

Then expressing her desire to be gone to her Heavenly Father's 
house above, her husband remarked, “ My dear, it is hard to part.” 

“ Dearest husband,” she rejoined, “‘ my Father has sent for me. 
He desires that I should go to him; and can I refuse ? ” 

Clasping her hands, she closed her eyes with the words of 
Stephen upon her lips, “ Lord Jesus receive my spirit!” But 
presently, with a look of disappointment, she said, “I thought 
ere this that I should have been landed in heaven. O, my Father! 
my Father! why so long?” ‘Thus she continued longing for 
death. And she met it not as a foe, but as a friend—she was 
the body and to be present with 
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“ The holy triumphs of her soul 
Did death itself outbrave ; 
Left dull mortality behind, 
And fled beyond the grave.” 


Throughout her illness, which she described as one continuous 
pain, she was never heard to utter one murmuring or repining 
word, The only impatience she manifested was an impatience 
to depart and be with Jesus. She longed to enter into rest, and 
on Thursday, 22nd April, her emancipated spirit took its flight, 
and entered into the joy of its Lord. 

A minister who was long acquainted with her, thus writes to 
her bereaved and afflicted partner, “In that tranquil, triumphant 
death, where you saw the supporting rod and staff, you have much 
to animate you to endure and be thankful. And to enkindle 
peace and joy in believing, look beyond this ignorant present 
look upward by faith to the blessed home above, into those streets 
of the heavenly Jerusalem that are of pure gold as of transparent 
glass—for is she not there? Already, to me, she wears the spot- 
less robe, the golden crown, and joins the multitudinous song, 
loud as the voice of many waters, ascribing glory, honor, and 
dominion to the Lamb. Already she adds to the trophies of his 
power—the triumphs of his love; and for her, the sorrow, and the 
sighing, the tear, the pain, and the death, are no more for ever. 
She stands lustrous in the brightness of the divinely-lighted city, 
and drinks of the river of the water of life that flows from the 
Eternal Throne. 

“ You may sigh that she is not here; but you must rejoice that 
she is there. And, as you contemplate that bliss, you will say, 
though you say it in the midst of your bereavement, ‘ Thanks be 
unto God who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ!’ ” 

On Sabbath evening, 2nd May, the Rev, Henry Allon, of Union 
Chapel, Islington, preached a most solemn and impressive dis- 
course on the occasion of her departure, from Numbers xxiii. 10, 
“Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his!” 


WHEREFORE FEAR ? 


Hilary said to his soul: Soul, thou hast served Christ this 
seventy years, and art thou afraid of death ? Go out, soul, go out 


— Brook's Apples of Gold. 
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Poetry. 
POETRY. 


THE MISSIONARY. 


I sing not of the victor’s fame, his lifo-bought spoils of guilt, 
Of homes and lands made desolate, and blood of thousands spilt; 
Mine be the task to raise the song of glory and of praise 

To one whose triumphs are the Cross; God’s messenger of grace. 


He learns of those in distant lands, who never heard of Him, 

Who left the bright adoring host of holy cherubim— 

Who took the form of man defiled, to suffer and atone 

For mortal guilt, and raise from hell, to heaven’s resplendent 
throne. 


That world-embracing love which filled the mighty Saviour’s soul, 
Now burns within his ardent breast; and to the farthest pole, 


Where scarce a sunbeam cheers awhile the wastes of trackless 
snow— 


Or ‘neath the raging fires of Ind, he girds himself to go. 


At length his course and purpose fixt, across the Atlantic’s tide 

Behold the stately ship sweep on, and heaven her pathway 
guide; 

Let storm and tempest gather round, she braves the darkest 
sea ; 

And bears to Afric's fettered sons the Truth which makes them 
free. 


There with his life within his hand, he treads the darkest 
plains 

Of earth’s domains and deserts vast, where superstition reigns; 

Where crime, and sin, and ignorance, in many a hideous mien, 

Deface the abject soul of man, and darken all the scene. 


He plants the standard of the Cross in that ungenial clime, 

Where every tribe and every home are filled with woe and 
crime ; 

Where thousands bow to wood and stone in reverential dread, 

And stem the tide of bloody strife with dying and the dead, 
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With steadfast faith relying still on his Almighty hand, 

Who gives his bounteous store to all, and rules both sea and land; 
He spreads the gospel of his love, and bears his wondrous grace, 
From Japhet’s favored sons, afar to Ham’s benighted race. 


And, lo! what blessed change appears—his mission nobly done, 
How glorious are the humble deeds of conquest he has won; _ 
Lo! hostile tribes together meet, no more in mortal fray, 

But looking, longing, up through Christ, to an eternal day, 


And knowledge, like some lovely star that cheers a winter's 
night, 

Breaks in on superstition’s gloom, and sheds abroad its light; 

There happy childhood learns to lisp a holy Saviour’s love; 

And age awaits life’s closing scene, and looks with faith above. 


The savage war-whoop sounds no more along those fertiles vales; 

Where temples gleamed and idols stood, now sacred truth 
prevails: 

The anthem of redemption rings, and peaceful tribes unite 

Their simple prayers, and bow before the Source of light and 
life. 


Yet, must we mourn how brief, alas! was his redeeming time, 
Mid heathen men a stranger he, cut down in early prime; 

For fell contagion marked him there in pestilential air; 

His happy soul returned to God, he left his ashes there. 


No stone records his faithful name, no pompous tomb has he, 

But yet how deathless are his deeds of love and charity; 

Yes, they shall bloom when blazoned names of heroes pale 
their light; 

And poets shall forget to sing of rage and deadly fight, 

Oh, let us look with hopeful faith to that millenial age, 

When history's records stain no more with blood her honored 
page; 

When God's eternal truth on earth hath vanquished all its foes; 

And the wide desert smiles with peace, and blossoms like 
the rose. | 


Rochdale. | M. A. 
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Poetry. 
“THE FASHION OF THIS WORLD PASSETH AWAY.” 


Wuart is there here that will not fade, and what that will not 
die, 

Where are the treasures of our youth in years and days gone by, 

The idols that we fondly loved, the joys that now are o'er? 

We had them once to call our own, but they are ours no more. 


The fondest friends must leave us lone, just long enough they 
sta 
To chain sai spirits to their own and steal our hearts away ; 
Then take their flight from every care, from sorrow, and from 
n, 
And awe us with one cheering star, ‘‘ We hope to meet again.” 


The flowers they come, and they are gone— their life is one 
short day, 

The brightest and most beautiful must wither and decay ; 

The sunshine gladdens for a time; the winds o’er mountains 
roam, 


But nothing makes this changing world its everlasting home. 


I watch the clouds pass o’er the sky in beauty rich and rare, 

I see, in fancy, hilis and vales and seas and cities there ; 

Their glory does not long remain—one hour, and they are gone, 
And only the deserted blue is left to gaze upon. 


Some that were beautiful can claim no trace of beauty now ; 

We only see the marks that care has printed on their brow ; 

The bs Sr deep, where cares have been—on that once happy 
ace 

To show within that stricken heart that grief hath had a place. 


Thus bone, gladness, peace and joy, and happiness and 
weaitnh ; 

Sickness, prosperity, and woe, food, raiment, ease and health :— 

All are at His command who bids rich blessings to descend, 

And offers us a home above where pleasures never end. 


Could all that we possess below for ever ours remain, 

Or could we every idol-friend for evermore retain ; 

Then woe: we raise our thoughts above, to lands more bright 
and fair, 

And long to fly away from earth, and claim a dwelling there ? 


Oh never! but the God of love who searcheth every heart, 
And guideth with a father’s hand correction’s piercing dart ; 
He willeth that His wandering sheep should let their sorrows 


And calle them back unto the fold of everlashog plake. 02 
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JULY; 1852; 


our ‘number. we recorded a visis to the 
old British Necropolis, surrounding the mystic circle of 
Stonehenge. We haye little doubt that this, structure was 
associated with the rites of sepulture awarded to,our grim 
forefathers before the Roman conquest of our island, though 
we cannot exactly tell in what relation it stood to the numee 
rous barrows that stud the circumjacent plains. This much, 
however, we are well assured of, that sanguinary and 
sumptuous rites attended the funerals of the old Britons, 
As at the present day, in Dahomey and the South Sea 
Islands, awful sacrifices of human life were usual. on -such 
occasions; the slaves and retainers of the deceased, as well 
as those who had been made his prisoners in battle, were 
offered up to propitiate the savage divinities of heathenism. 
Our engraying this month, affords a melancholy illustration 
of the fact. 

We owe it to the researches of Mr. Lukis of Guernsey, 
whose investigations haye thrown much light on, our 
Druidical remains. In the neighbouring island of Jersey, 
there were, within the last century or two, abouthfifty: 
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thoroughly examined and explored about twenty in the 
course of as many years. In some of the barrows, kist- 
yaens or stone chests, containing skeletons, have been 
found in a surprising state of preservation. 

Beneath the stones composing some of our Druidical 
circles, human remains have sometimes been discovered. 
‘‘ Under each of the twelve pillars of one of the circular 
temples of Iona, a human body was found to haye been 
buried.”” But we need not hence conclude, that such 
structures were primarily sepulchres. The immolation of 
these victims formed merely part of the horrid rites of 
inauguration. Higgins, in his “ Celtic Druids,’’ supposes 
this barbarous custom to illustrate Joshua vi. 26; and its 
fulfilment, 1 Aings xvi. 34; but the whole tenor and 
connection of these texts, shews the absurdity of such a 
conjecture. In the Channel Islands skeletons are found 
in such positions as plainly indicate this conclusion. 
Those which are figured in our engraving, were not 
found in the central or chief chamber of the tumulus. 
They were placed beneath the stone marked B in the 
subjoined plan; the upper surface of which was just below 
the ground, and overlapped by the larger stone A. From 
their peculiar position, these skeletons were evidently 
placed there either alive, or while the limbs were yet 
supple, since it would be next to impossible for a person to 
die naturally in the position indicated. 

JOY. 


Crrist prays, “Glorify me with Zhine own self.” God 
only can give true felicity. In his presence alone there is 
fulness of joy. There are sights which eye hath not seen, 
sounds which ear hath not heard, outgoings of soul which are 
unknown on earth; peace passing knowledge, rest unbroken, 
security unshaken, love immutable, joy unspeakable, in hea- 
ven ; and yet, transcendently above all these, God himself is 
THE Light of it. 
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LEISURE HOURS. 


TOO MANY, OR TOO FEW ? 


Examinations were over, and the pupils dispersed to their 
several homes, where the delight of meeting parents and friends 
fully equalled the half-year’s anticipations. 

At length the whole round of relations had been visited, 
from grandpapa and grandmamma to the last new baby cousin; 
the old play ground, garden, and all their usual haunts had 
been explored, and the Great Exhibition admired, when even 
youthful spirits began to flag, and listlessness succeed to mirth. 
Most opportunely for a certain family, their house needed 
sudden repairs, and Mr. Ambrose gladly dispatched the whole 
party to the sea coast. Never was slight accident so weleome 
to any group; they all agreed that as no one was hurt they 
might lawfully rejoice in this unexpected acceleration of plans 
which had long been matured, and only awaited the seasonable 
moment for execution. 

The weather was charming—the scenery delightful—and the 
convenient railway trip so easy and so swift, that they pursued 
their journey in joyous hilarity. Then there was the pleasant 
bustle of seeking a temporary abode, and settling into the snug 
little cottage rooms, which inexperienced enthusiasm pro- 
nounced infinitely preferable to the rambling old saloons of the 
paternal mansion. Even discomforts and annoyances were 
voted “ delectable,” under the guise of novelty ! 

Mamma smiled, well knowing that their admiration would 
prove but transient; and sure enough, when the beach and the 
cliffs had been thoroughly perambulated, the demon of leisure 
time, Ennui, with his ill-favoured attendants of irritability, 
contention, indolence, detraction, &c., speedly appeared in the 
family circle. 

Mrs. Ambrose, like a wise mother, strove to keep all these 
intruders at bay by suggesting occupations, and furnishing 
materials of divers kinds, such as were appropriate to the holi- 
days, which she wished her children to spend agreeably, as 
well as profitably; but, with the most judicious care and 
assistance from elder friends, unless young people themselves 
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will repel the attacks of these insidious enemies, it will be 
impossible to banish them entirely. 

For once, 

© Time seemed to have lagged his lazy wing,” 
—till one morning Matilda yawningly exclaimed, “ The first 
of July! how melancholy! It seems so near the end of the 
holidays when July comes.” 

“ For my part,” replied Laura, “I am so much happier 
when I have plenty of business that must be done, I am never 
sorry when school-time returns, except for the grief of leaving 
Papa and Mamma, and the dear little nursery chicks at home.” 

“ Well, really Laura,” added Arthur, “ J am half glad to get 
back to the office, for I have always a secret suspicion that I 
am not clever enough to improve leisure hours, so Papa is very 
wise to allow us very few! But here comes dear Aunt Susy. 
Let us ask her opinion, for nobody manages time better than 
she does.” 

* Aunt Susy was a maiden lady, scarcely yet past the prime 
of life, but delicate health had prematurely sprinkled a few 
snow flakes among her fine black hair, and singular vicissitudes 
had enlarged her experience both of trouble and joy. She 
resided alone; but her house was the constant resort of brothers 
and sisters, nephews and neices, who claimed her sympathy 
upon all occasions. 

During the summer months she occupied apartments in a 
sea-side house, whose inmates hailed her presence as one of 
their greatest pleasures; but she had been absent when‘the 
Ambroses had ‘arrived in her neighbourhood. By this time she 
had passed through the garden, and received the affoctionate 
greetings of our young friends, who prevailed on her to spend 
the day with them, and wander hither and thither to 
their favorite nooks, which she did, till even Aunt Susy’s 
complacency was compelled to confess fatigue, and crave 
rest. George found a mossy seat for her in a green knoll, 
shaded by overhanging rocks of varied hue, and fenced by 
foliage of every tint, while Arthur climbed the heights in quest 
of refreshment; and as they regaled themselves with his sup- 
plies, each told the budget they had treasured up for the 
indulgent ear of their gentle monitress. Aunt Susy could not 
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refrain from a smile at some of their fancied grievances; but 
her countenance wore an expression of cheerful gravity when 
they gave the history of their holidays, and propounded the 
perplexing question, which was the worst, ‘ Too many leisure 
hours, or too few ?” 

“ Certainly, if I must choose between two evils,” replied 
Aunt Susy, “ I would prefer to have too little, rather than too 
much leisure.” 

“ Really, Aunt!” exclaimed Matilda with astonishment, “why 
I often think how many plans of usefulness I should devise, 
and what intellectual thoughts I might have, if I had but more 
leisure.” 

‘That is a very common opinion, my dear Matilda; but 
accurate observers have truly remarked, that the wise thinking 
in the world’s history has come much more from its good 
workers than from its refined idlers.” 

‘‘ Well,” interposed George, “I have not studied the subject 
much; but when reading the lives of celebrated thinkers, I 
have often marvelled to find how busily employed they had 
been all their lives, while one is apt to imagine a sage phi- 
losopher sitting in his casy chair all day long meditating.” 

‘The easy-chair meditations possibly would be rather of a 
drowsy order. You know Dr. Johnson averred he never oc- 
cupied the inspiring looking arm-chair in his study.” 

“ There, George, exclaimed Arthur, laughing, “ that will 
reconcile you to the bare walls and rush chairs of the quiet 
sanctum Mamma has promised us. But, Aunt Susy,” he con- 
tinued more gravely, “ you have not told us. why you would 
eschew too much leisure.” 

“ Because, Arthur, my responsibilities would be so much 
greater. It is not very easy to employ leisure time profitably. 
Unless the mind be girded up to positive duty, it is apt to grow 
listless and dilatory, till many precious hours are imperceptibly 
frittered away.” 

“ But to have no leisure for amusement or recreation, Aunt, 
would be quite overpowering,” said Matilda. 

“ True, my dear. I am not arguing in favor of no leisure; 
for those busy mortals who, in their great anxiety to attain 
some favorite object, have allowed themselves no interval, have 
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found human strength inadequate—the over-strained bow has 
snapped assunder, and life or reason fled under the unnatural 
tension.” 

“ How very sad.” 

“Qn the other hand, those who are burdened with too large 
a share of leisure are prone to spend it upon frivolous pursuits, 
or to mistake their mental lassitude for physical disease, 
nursing themselves as invalids, whereas it was the mind that 
required a regimen under which their hypochondria would 
speedily disappear. Nor must we forget the repulsive crew 
ever ready to steal in among a leisure group. You, yourselves, 
have confessed sundry jealousies and envyings which do not 
trouble you when you are too busy to remark every addition 
to your friends’ attire, or to count how many bows and 
greetings you may legally claim from your acquaintance on the 
promenade. Miss Jane ‘Taylor's ‘ Troublesome friend’ acknow- 
ledged that most of her disagreeable failings originated in her 
nufortunate possession of too much leisure.” 

These remarks seemed rather novel to the youthful 
audienco—for they all remained silent awhile, as if pondering 
the subject. At length George rose, and with a bow of arch 
deference to his Aunt, remarked— 

“May it please your Majesty and the honorable house in 
committee now assembled—the last speaker has set forth very 
ably the evils of the two extremes—too much, and too little 
leisure, and being herself, as we are all well aware, a notable 
example of diligence and activity ; I move that she be further 
requested to explain that happy medium which she has 
obviously discovered.” 

“T rise to second the motion of my honorable brother,” 
added Arthur, amid a burst of merriment from the young 
party. 

Aunt Susy, though she joined heartily in the mirth of her 
companions, was too good a politician to let slip so favoraole an 
opportunity of instructing them, and therefore resumed her 
discourse—or “ speech,” as George whispers, is the most 
appropriate appellation. 

“Feminine modesty ought to disclaim the compliments paid 
by any member of this honorable house, but it being convenient 
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to address a few words to you, we will avail ourselves of the 
reverence due to hoary hairs, and to the best of our ability 
respond to the motion which has just been proposed and 
seconded. The happy medium, is, I think, best indicated by 
the Scripture declaration, ‘there is a time for every purpose 
under the sun.’ Leisure hours are therefore too few when 
a man cannot spare time for the worship of his Creator and 
Redeemer, or for preparation for eternity, and the discharge of 
the duties of his station; and leisure hours are too many 
whenever he finds time hang heavily on his hands— 


‘You may always find something or other to do, 
If not for yourself, for a neighbour.’ 


Solomon justly affirms that a slothful man is brother to him 
that is a great waster? So it behoves all who know they 
must render an account of the use or abuse of so important a 
gift, to take heed how they spend that leisure which is 
entrusted to their own control.” 

“ That is very true Aunt Susy,” exclaimed the whole group, 
“but if you will only please to direct us, we will gladly obey 
your orders.” 

‘Nay, my life will probably close long before yours, my 
dear nephews and nicces, and therefore supposing I were com- 
petent to so onerous a task, it would be far better for you each 
to learn your own part, and happily, our Heavenly Father, 
as if in compassion to our ignorance and weakness, does 
not ordinarily leave us much leisure. The varied social and 
domestic relations of life involve an ample measure of duties 
which must be performed. Its sorrows also claim some 
time !” 

“ Ah, yes!” interposed George, “and how often we invade 
your sanctum, Aunt Susy, with our woeful tales; I really have 
pitied you, when I have been dinning you for an hour, to meet 
another of your hopeful nephew's faces on the way, with as 
rueful a countenance as my own. I wonder your fortitude 
does not break down, but perhaps you think our troubles 
very slight ” 

“They are serious enough sometimes, my boy, you know, 
and I am glad to have sufficient leisure to give you the relief of 
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pouring out your griefs, and to carry them for you to Him 
who invites you to rest all your care upon Him.” 

“T hope I am learning to do that a little for myself, Aunt,” 
whispered Laura, “and it is such a comfort, I only wish I had 
leisure to do a little in God’s name.” 

Aunt Susy turned a glistening eye upon her dear girl, while 
she rose from her mossy throne, concluding, as advice to them 
all—“ Learn to make a good use of your present fragments of 
leisure time, if you would seek to be entrusted with the 
responsibility of more.” E. W. P. 


A CHAPTER ON INDEXES. 


Ir the Prerace of a book be in danger of being unread, 
its INDEX is perhaps as much so, of not being consulted. 

It is by no means amiss to glance at the Index of a work 
before reading the work itself, especially when it is arranged 
like the Table of Contents prefixed to D’Aubigné’s “ History 
of the Reformation,” or that to “ Waddington’s History of 
the Church.” The advantage is, that to a certain extent, it 
advises you of the ground you have to go over, and you enter 
upon the perusal of the book with a feeling like that of 
partial acquaintance with an individual. If present impressions 
are favorable, you desire a more thorough and intimate 
knowledge of him, and seck to form an enduring and 
hallowed friendship. And what friendship is more endearing 
or enduring, than that which we form in spirit with the good, 
the gifted, and the great of every age and nation through the 
medium of their works! We hold delightful converse with 
them, and have a transcript of their noble intellect and liberal 
hearts in the writings they have left. How blessed is the 
friendship formed in carly youth with Moses, David, Isaiah, 
Paul, John, and the other inspired penmen, or with the 
bright succession of sanctified genius which has continued to 
adorn our world! It is pleasant to listen to a Milton, when he 
seems almost to wake afresh the lyre of David; or those 
philosophers who have shown us the mysteries of God's 
world ; or the divines—a Baxter, a Bates, 2 Howe—as they 
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tell of divine and eternal truth; and a goodly galaxy in every 
other walk of literature! How calculated is such friendship 
to raise, instruct, and bless! 

But I was to speak of Indexes. When the contents of a 
book are placed at the end, alphabetically, the index is chiefly 
useful to consult when the book is used for reference, and 
serves if well executed, to show at a glance, how often a 
particular topic is touched on. To those who study books this 
isa great saving of time and labor. If our profit rather than 
our pleasure were consulted, we should read fewer books, but 
read those few books more, When Bunyan was shut up in 
Bedford gaol, he had but two books, while he composed his 
wonderful Allegory. One of his books was the Bible, the 
other was Fox’s Book of Martyrs. What became of his Bible 
I do not know, but I have seen his Book of Martyrs, which 
has his name written in it by his own hand, and is preserved 
with becoming care, His townsmen have long since de- 
molished his prison, but they preserve his Book of Martyrs, 
and the memory of his sufferings. 

There is an old saying of a celebrated man—“TI fear the 
man of one book!” (Zimeo hominem unius libri.) And 
Quintilian says, “the mind is to be trained by much reading, 
rather than by that of many books.” Pliny quotes, as a 
proverb, the saying, “that we should read much, not many 
things?” Seneca says, “a multitude of books distracts the 
mind,” and insists that “the number of a person’s books is of 
little consequence compared with their character.” To these 
sentiments many Christian writers have subscribed. And they 
who possess the desire to thoroughly understand the books they 
read, will feel their truth, and will reperuse good works, and 
~ consult them still more frequently. 

To some books, an Index would be superfluous, because it 
would never be consulted. Asa rule, however, the book which 
is not worth an Index, is not worth reading, unless it be 
alphabetical, and so an index to itself. 

During the first two hundred years after printing was 
invented, the preparation of Indexes was a matter of much 
importance, as the making of catalogues to museums and great 
libraries is in our day. Some of the indexes to the Bible are 
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very remarkable, and out of them some modern concordances 
seem to have been developed. Besides Concordances to the 
Bible, we now have them to the Book of Common Prayer, 
to Shakspere’s Plays, by a lady; and a German writer has 
issued one to the Koran. There is an index to Watts’s Psalms 
and Hymns, in which every line is arranged alphabetically, 
published in 1774, (by D. Guy, of Rye,) and which has been 
reprinted. 

A great amount of labor has been bestowed upon some of 
the classics. For instance, I have a copy of Cicero in folio, the 
indexes to which (including their title page, dedication, Xc.,) 
extend to 374 pages. : 

Some of the German indexes are a very exact epitome of 
the works they relate to. 

In some cases an index requires great labor and skill, 
patience, and minute discrimination. Some of the finest minds 
may point to the tables of contents affixed to their books, as 
monuments of good taste every way worthy of them. 

Those who would thoroughly master the subject of a work 
will find the construction of an index to it, a means which is 
almost sure not to fail. 

I shall not be expected to produce examples in illustration, 
and therefore will conclude with the following anecdote. 

In 1543, a storm fell on the friends of Reformation at 
Windsor. Among others John Marbeck was informed against, 
and there was found upon him a Concordance to the Bible in 
English, written by himself, and also some notes upon it. This 
was looked upon as the work of a learned man, for they knew 
Marbeck was illiterate. Marbeck claimed them as his own, 
and said he had compiled the Concordance by the help of one 
in Latin (of which he understood a little) and an English 
Bible. He was not believed, so he was shut up with a Latin 
Concordance and an English Bible, and told to begin with 
the letter M where he had brought it to. “By his 
performance in that, they clearly saw that the whole work 
was his own, and were not a little astonished at the ingenuity 
and diligence of so poor a man.” When the King heard of it 
he said “ Marbeck was better employed, than those who 
examined him?” And his work saved his life. 

London. B. H. C. 
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THE MOORISH GOLD. 


A Lona while ago, says the legend, when the dominion of 
the Moors was beginning to decline in Spain, it was rumored 
on a certain day, in Toledo, that the Christians were coming 
down ‘in great force to besige the city, and had vowed that they 
would desecrate the Mosque, and despoil it of its gold and 
jewels—that they would fight their way over the bridge of the 
Tagus, and bear away the choicest of its treasures from the 
great Alcazar of Toledo. 

But a few days before these tidings arrived, a marvellous 
stupor had come upon the Moorish masters of the city—some 
said it was the heat, but they had never cared for the heat be- 
fore, since they came from ‘a hotter region. They walked about 
it is true, but it was slowly, and in the great shadows of their 
houses, and if any man crossed over the street, he held his hand 
to his forehead and sighed. A few were so faint, that they lay 
down to rest on the steps of the Alcazar; they thought the 
scent of the pomegranate flowers oppressed them, though none 
had complained of this scent before. Others believed that it 
was a thin vapour which rose up jn the heat from the glassy 
bosom of the Tagus, and spread out like steam above the 
highest roofs, making the sun look red and fiery. 

But in spite of this, says the legend, they set about defending 
themselves; and the danger being imminent, they shipped 
great store of costly merchandize, with jewels, and gold, and 
coined money, on board their vessels, which lay in the Tagus, 
and sent them off to the number of five with orders to drop 
down the river, double the Cape St. Vincent, and sail up the 
Guadalquiver, that their precious lading might be given over 
into the keeping of the Moorish King of Seville. 

But alas, says the legend, of those five fair vessels, not one 
ever cast anchor before the walls of Seville, for a great wind 
took them, scattered and drove them northward as soon as they 


were clear of the Tagus, and it is supposed that four of the five 
foundered with their crews and their lading, for they never 


were heard of more. 


It was supposed so, says the legend, but the Moorish masters 
of Toledo had little time to fret themselves for their sunken 
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treasure, since that same week the plague broke out, and while 
the Christians were harrassing them without, they lay in the 
still heat, and perished in the streets by hundreds and by thou- 
sands within. 

One vessel was left, and day after day in the wind and the 
storm she drove still further northward, and that strange 
lethargy had crept on board with the sailors, though now there 
was neither any heat, nor scent of pomegranate flowers, to 
plead as a reason for it. And now the white cliffs of a great 
island were visible, and they said to themselves that they 
should never behold the sunny country of Spain any more, but 
be cast ashore at the end of the earth, in the kingdom of 
William the Norman. 

Still the north wind raged, and the foaming billows broke— 
that was a long and fearful gale : some of the sailors died at the 
oar, but it was neither hunger nor toil that killed them, and 
when at last the wind dropped suddenly, and the vessel drifted 
on to a sandy shore, only three men sprang out from her. 
There were but three survivors, for the plague had come on 
board ‘with them and their treasure. 

These three men sprang ashore; they landed one coffer 
filled with gold, precious stones, and coined money. It was as 
much as their failing strength could do. The islanders fell 
back from them, for they had seen the dark faces of the dead 
Moors as thev lay in the plague-stricken vessel. They did not 
molest the sailors, but let them sit alone on the shore bemoaning 
their fate till night came on, and their vessel at high tide drift- 
ed out again to sea, while these three desolate men took up the 
coffer and went inland, up and up, among the Cumberland hills. 

It was as much as they could carry, but no man cared to 
help. They wandered about among the mountains, and the last 
time they were scen, it was apparent that they had hidden 
their treasure in some cavern, or sunk it in the carth, or heaved 
a stone upon it, for the coffer was gone... Soon after, the men 
disappeared also, but whether they perished among the rocks, 
or died of the plague, none could tell; but though many and 
many a cavern has been searched, and many a stone displaced, 
from that day to this, says the legend, no man has ever set eyes 

upon the glittering Moorish gold. 
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You have listened to the legend; now listen tome. An old 
gentlemen sat in a boat on one of the loveliest of the English 
lakes, and looked up at the mountains with delight. 

“Glorious!” he exclaimed; “superb! it beats Scotland out 
and out.” 

Whether he was right is nothing to the purpose, but he said 
it. He was stout, had a red face, blue spectacles, and a straw 
hat tied to his button-hole with black ribbon. | 

Now, when he exclaimed, “It beats Scotland out and out!” 
his footman sitting opposite to him, and thinking the observa- 
tion called for an answer, replied with prompt respect— 
“ Certainly, sir, no doubt.” 

Thereupon his master looked at his fat white face, which ex- 
pressed no manner of enthusiasm, but rather showed an 
absorbing interest in the provision basket which he held on his 
knee. 

“ Pray, Richard,” said the old gentleman, “do you take any 
pleasure in the beauties of nature ?” 

Richard pondered, and answered as before respectfully, ‘ Not 
in particular, sir.” 

‘It's for want of knowing more about them,” said his master, 
good humouredly; “to-morrow I am going up a mountain to 
see such a view as everybody must delight in—you shall go 
too.” 

Richard touched his hat. 

The next morning, the old gentleman with two others, quite 
as enthusiastic, but by no means so fat; and with a guide, and 
two hampers containing patties, pigeon pie, hard boiled eggs, 
potted salmon, new bread, and butter, and water-cresses, set off, 
his servant accompanying him, to see the beauties of nature 
among the mountains. 

How many times the gentlemen said, “Glorious hot day! 
fine view! lovely scenery!” it is impossible to say. How many 
times, the footman wished himself at home, cleaning his plate, 
waiting at table, or doing anything in the world but climbing 
a mountain, it is also impossible to say. Happily for him, the 
path got so steep, and the day got so hot, that all at once the 
gentlemen bethought themselvesof luncheon, and decided that the 
very spot where they then stood was the right one to take it in. 
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So the guide, not by any means disinclined to rest, led them 
a little aside, and turning the angle of a steep rock, suddenly 
introduced them to a little quiet nook enclosed with high rocks. 
It was about the size, Richard thought, of the back parlour at 
home, only it was open to the sky, and its walls were hung 
with foxgloves, broom, blue-bells—with tufts of heath in 
blossom, and a few trailing eglantines instead of pictures and 
looking-glasses. Mow still the place was, and how blue the 
sky above ! 

“Well, Richard,” said his master, “ what did you think of 
the view ?” 

Richard replied as before, respectfully, “that he had been 
wondering at it all the way up; everything below looked so 
small, in particular the haystacks ; the round ones, he observed, 
had reminded him of queen-cakes, and the square ones of penny 
sponge-cakes or quartern loaves, just exactly that mee, and 
certainly no bigger.” 

His master was disappointed to find that Richard’s comparison 
was queer enough to make both the other gentlemen laugh— 
not, however, at the footman, but at his master, for expecting 
him to relish the scenery. 

They soon rose from their lunch. It was a sin, they said, to 
waste the sweet weather in that nook; they should go higher, 
but Richard might stay behind if he liked and pack the bas- 
kets; if he had not had enough to eat, either, his master said 
he was to help himself. 

“Thank you, sir, I’m sure,” said Richard, gratefully. 

Accordingly when they were gone, he did pack the baskets, 
regaling himself with many a tit-bit meanwhile. This pleasing 
duty fulfilled, he stretched himself under the steep sandstone 
walls of his roofless room, basked in the hot sun, looked up into 
the glowing sky, whistled, and fanned himself with some twigs 
of broom which were covered thick with flowers like yellow 
butterilies. 

A thicket of broom bushes grew against the side of the rock, 
and as he stretched out his hand to one of them to pull off 
another bough, the bush swung back to its place, and a bird 
flew out so close to him, that she swept his forehead with her 
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He peeped into the bush. Yes, it was, as he had thought, a 

nest—as pretty as moss and feathers could make it; and with 
four pink eggs in it, quite warm, and half transparent; he 
parted the thick branches of the broom, and as he held them so, 
a sunbeam struck between them, and showed a little hole in the 
rock close to the ground; it looked, he thought, much as the arch 
of a bridge might look if the river beneath was so high as to 
reach within a few inches of the key-stone. He pushed himself 
further into the broom, and with his hands idly swept down the 
soft sand, and let it slide down a little rise till it had buried to 
their heads some tall bluebells that grew there. Then he 
noticed that the arch, as more of it became disclosed, was very 
regular for a natural opening, and as the sand slipped away, it 
revealed the top of what seemed a worm-eaten wooden door, 
which fitted it with tolerable accuracy. Nearly a foot of this 
door was visible, when Richard, impatient to know what was 
behind it, took a stone, and striking the old wood with some 
force, drove in a small portion of it. He withdrew his head that 
the light might shine into it, there was a deep cavity, and a 
narrow sunbeam entering, glittered and trembled upon some- 
thing which lay on the sand in a heap within, and was red and 
fiery. 

His heart beat quick, his eyes became accustomed to the 
dim light within, he could see bags lying side by side, one of 
them had burst open, its contents were large coins—surely gold 
coins—the sunbeam was red upon their rims—yes, they were 
gold, they were unknown, they were unclaimed, they were his! 

He withdrew his eyes. The broom boughs swung back again 
and concealed the opening ; he sat down, propped his head upon 
his hands, and a whirling wondering sense of possession, to- 
gether with a suffocating fear that he should never be able to 
grasp all this treasure unshared, strove within him, and threw 
him into such a fever of excitement, that for awhile he could 
scarcely move or breathe. At last he mastered these feelings, 
forced himself again into the thicket, and thought he should 
never be satisfied with staring in again and again at the 
glittering, gleaming gold. 

Incalculable riches, and all to be his own! 

Yes, all: he had heard of such people as Lords of the Manor, 
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his master was one down in the south, but Richard did not 
mean to consider the law, they should all be his own. He 
would secure them, buy a fine house, and eat, drink, and dress 
of the very best. He exulted, as in that quiet nook alone he 
eapered and laughed aloud; then he sat down and began to 
arrange his thoughts. 

Let us see, should he open his heart and share them with his 
brother? Share them! nonsense; no. What had his brother 
done for him? Why only this—when Richard was out of 
place this brother gave him two sovereigns out of his own 
wages, and afterwards he spared with difficulty five shillings 
more. Now his brother never expected to see it again. Well, 
Richard decided to exceed his expectations ; he would return 
it, every farthing: possibly he might give him another sove- 
reign besides. Then there were his two sisters. As to the elder, 
she certainly had been very good to him, she had many 
children, and worked hard, yet when Richard was taken ill, 
she had nursed him and sheltered him, and sat up with him at 
night; she had been a true and tried friend to him. Well, he 
would reward her; he would send her all his clothes; for of 
course he should in future dress like a gentleman. He would 
also send her five pounds. No; what would be the use of that ? 
Her drunken husband would only squander it all away; 
perhaps, instead of that, he would adopt one of her boys— 
that would be so good, so generous, it would surely be full pay- 
ment. Or perhaps it would be better to pay his schooling, and 
let him live at home; if he were brought into a fine house he 
might grow presumptuous; yes, it would be better to pay for 
his schooling, and now and then to send him some cast off 
clothes. Then there was his other sister. Why she had never 
done anything particular for him, so there was no reason why 
he should for her. 

‘* And his parents? It certainly would be his duty to allow 
them something, and he should do it. His father, as he heard 
front home, was getting very feeble, and could hardly earn 
five shillings a week by the chance work he did for the farmers, 
for he was past regular day labor. His mother had been used 
to go out washing, but lately she had often been laid up with the 
rheumatism. A regular allowance should it be? Why look 
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what a sum horses and carriages cost! perhaps a present each 
quarter would be better; tea for his mother, and tobacco for his 
father. Yes, that would be better; his mother could make a 
little go a long way, and he would send a blanket also. No 
pledging himself to allowances; he might find that money 
would not go so far as he expected. Why Squire ThorndyKe 
was always deep in debt, and he had four thousandayear. Sir 
Thomas Dickson was known to be in difficulties, poor gentleman! 
He said free trade had made his means so small. Ah! free 
trade was a very hard thing; he should find it hard himselfs 
when he had land, as of course he meant to have. He would 
send his parents something sometimes—not regularly—lest it 
should be supposed that he bound himself to continue it, which 
he might not be able to do. For of course he should have 
shares lke other people in these railways—he might lose a 
great deal of money by them, his master had done; he might 
by such means become quite poor again; and then how cruel it 
would seem to the old people to stop their money. He would 
send them something or other as soon as he knew himself what 
he was worth. Well, he was happy to say he had a generous 
mind, and did his duty to everybody that belonged to him.” 

Thus he sat and reflected till he had decided all this and 
more; he then peered through once more at his treasures, and 
having feasted his eyes with it sufficiently, contrived by means of 
a long stick to pull up two of the gold pieces. They were as 
large as silver crowns. He handled them, and turned them 
over. The whole, now he had part in his power, seemed doubly 
his own, but he knew that gold was heavy; he could count 
upwards of twenty of these bags, each, for ought he knew» 
might contain hundreds of gold pieces; and besides that, jewels 
glittered here and there within reach of his hand, which he 
shrewdly suspected to be diamonds. 

He heard voices at a distance and hastened to emerge from 
his thicket of broom, first carefully bestowing the coins and the 
jewel in his waistcoat pocket. Covetousness grew stronger in 
his soul, and his breath came quick, and all his pulses throbbed 
with anxiety, lest he should not be able to secure and conceal 
the whole of the treasure for himself. The tourists returned, 
and Richard, as he followed them down the mountain, was so 
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absorbed, that he was constantly. treading on their heels. 
Afterwards, when he waited at table, his master thought the 
air must have intoxicated him, for he handed him powdered 
sugar to eat with his fish, salad with his gooseberry tart, and 
set a pat of butter on table with the desert. Right glad was 
Richard when the work of the day was over, and he could 
retire to think upon his good fortune, and examine his spoils. 
They had been a very cumbersome possession to him, and had 
inspired him with an almost irresistible desire to be always 
feeling in his pocket to ascertain if they were safe, and a 
constant fear lest they should chink together and be heard. 

Now he thought, what must he do? Should he leave his 
master’s service at once, buy some boxes, and going up the 
mountain every day by himself, bring down by degrees the 
contents of that little cavern till all was secured? No, that 
would be a suspicious mode of proceeding; people would think 
the footman was mad, or if he paid for what he wanted with 
ancient gold coins, they would suspect, watch, discover, and 
either betray him or insist upon sharing the spoils. He never 
doubted that there was a lord of the manor in those parts, and 
if so he must be very secret, as of course these riches belonged 
of right to him. 

‘No, it would not do to leave his master at once; far better to 
go south with him as far as the busy city of B, where he was 
going to stay with a very learned old gentleman, a friend of 
his, who had a large collection of curiosities and dusty stones, 
shells, stuffed animals and other such gear. He should have a 
great deal of leisure there, and B would be a likely place to 
dispose of his coins in, for his master would be busy with his 
friend tapping stones in the country with tiny hammers, magni- 
fying sand, and bottling tadpoles in proof spirits. 


(To be concluded next month.) 


CHRISTIAN, 


“ THis spot is not the spot of his children.”"—Deut. xxi. 5. 
“ The sins they have committed, form no part of the religion 
they profess.” ‘ Christians are measured by the standard of 
angels—the world, by that of men.” Now, this is unjust, and 
unphilosophical enough; for the command to repent, and 
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believe the gospel, extends to “all men every where,” so 
the injunction to perfect holiness, and fulfil all righteousness, 
is imperative on all rational creatures. 

What is the prodigious hue and cry raised by the world 
against the slightest error or eccentricity in a Christian, but 
an indirect concession to the purity of the religion he pro- 
fesses, and its general tendency to produce eminent holiness 


of life ? 


A FEW WORDS ON THE LORD’S SUPPER.* 


A few words may be subjoined on the subject of the exercise 
of faith as regards THE LoRD’s SurprER. No institute of the 
gospel has been more misunderstood and more abused than this. 
The person by whom it is observed should be a genuine believer 
in our Lord Jesus Christ. All others must “eat and drink 
judgment to themselves, not discerning the Lord’s body.” 

I. It is not a converting ordinance, but a strengthening and 
edifying one. It is poison, not food, to an unconverted man. 
The celebration of it in an unregenerated state, ministers to 
delusion, and wraps the soul up in perpetual unbelief. There 
can be no exercise of faith in this ordinance if there be not a 
principle of genuine belief already in the soul. Let none, there- 
fore, be urged to observe the Lord’s Supper, who have not first 
committed their souls into the Lord’s hands, to be redeemed by 
his blood, and regenerated by his Spirit. 

II. And then not only must the person partaking of the 
Lord's Supper be a true believer, but his observance of the 
Supper must be an act of his belief. It must itself be an exer- 
cise of faith. It must not be a mere formality and bodily 
ceremony; but while the senses are conversant with the material 
elements, the mind must be taken up with the authority, nature, 


and design of the institute. 


® We copy these admirable remarks from the Rev. J. A. James's “ Course of 
Paith,” jast published by Hamilton, Adama, and Co. We never take up any of 
the recent works of this writer, without recalling the language of the Psalmist-- 
‘* He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water,”—so fresh, vigorous, and 
genial are the fruits, even of his old age. May he be still spared to bless fo 


many years, the youth of our day. 
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III. It should be observed with an intelligent and deep con- 
viction of its Divine appointment and obligation. ‘1 must needs 
keep this feast,” says the Christian, “ because Christ has en- 
joined it. There is nothing of human device in it. I yield to 
his authority who said, ‘Do this in remembrance of me.” The 
rite has come down associated with the practice of the church of 
God in every age—apostles, martyrs, and reformers have observed 
it; but it is not on that ground that I continue the custom, but 
because I have faith in Christ, and not because I yield to eccle- 
siastical authority. He had a righ? to set up this ordinance— 
he did set it up—and I submit to his authority, and obcy his 
commands.” | 

1V. The believer recognises its purely symbolical and com- 
memorative nature. He does not sink into the revolting 
absurdity and degrading superstition of Romish or semi-Romish 
notions on this subject. It is true the Papist boasts of his 
greater faith in embracing the profound mystery of transubstan- 
tiation. He tells us he exceeds all men in faith, for he believes 
not only what is above reason, but against it. He discredits the 
testimony of the very senses, and believes that that which has 
the taste, and smell, and other accidents of bread, is still not 
bread in its substance. The intelligent Christian knows that 
the bread is still bread, the wine still wine, and nothing more ; 
and that they are to be used as symbols of truth, the truth of 
the body and blood of Christ given for his salvation. He rejects 
the Lutheran notion of consubstantiation, which means the 
presence of the real body and blood of Christ with the bread 
and wine, as well as the Popish figment of transubstantiation. 
Nor does he entertain any notion of what is called “ the mystical 
presence” of Christ with the elements. He does believe, and it 
is his glory and felicity to believe, that Christ's presence is with 
him in the act of receiving the bread and wine; but he has no 
notion, and therefore no belief, of that presence in the elements. 
Whatever isin the bread and wine, he really and carnally eats 
and drinks, and the idea of eating and drinking the presence 
of Christ, is to him very revolting. Besides, of what use 
would it be to him in a spiritual sense? What is eaten and 
drank goes into the stomach, and by the process of digestion 
and assimilation into the body, not into the soul. 
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There is neither mystery nor obscurity in the Lord’s Supper. 
It is the simplest thing imaginable; and its simplicity is its 
glory. It is an emblematic representation and commemoration 
of the sacrifice of Christ’s human nature upon the ¢ross for sin. 
It is an auxiliary to our faith through the medium of our senses : 
it isa stirring up of our memories to remember Jesus Christ. 
“ Do this in remembrance of me.” This is what it means and all 
it means, so far as Christ is concerned. Men that love the 
marvellous and mysterious—that desire to make it an instru- 
ment of priestly power—that are prone to imagination and 
superstition, have laboured hard to make it something more, 
and in the attempt have destroyed its beautiful simplicity, as a 
representative and commemorating ordinance. Hence they 
have exhibited it as the mysteries of our holy religion; the 
channel of sacramental grace; the unbloody sacrifice of the mass ; 
and have so wrapt it in obscurity and surrounded it with super- 
stitious ceremony, that while some have been repelled from it as 
what is peculiarly awful, others have observed it as the very 
means of salvation. But what says the intelligent Christian ? 
“] believe in the sole authority of Christ to appoint rites and 
ceremonies, I believe that he has instituted this as a perpetual 
memorial to the world of his death, and to quicken my lively . 
remembrance of this great event, in obedience to his command, — 
I observe it for this purpose; and, according to his promise, I 
expect his presence and his grace in the observance,” What 
more need any one want or wish than this. Is not the peniten- 
tial, believing, loving, joyful, obedient remembrance of Christ, 
the highest state of mind to which a Christian can rise this 
side of heaven? For people that love the sentimental, the 
imaginative, the poetic, the mysterious, this will not be enough; 
but for those who understand the religion of the New Testament 
to be the influence of truth received through the aid of the Holy 
Spirit by faith, it is all that is necessary for a life of godliness, 

V. Faith, and not fancy, is the proper state of mind at the 
time of receiving the Lord’s Supper. There is much miscon- 
ception on this subject in the minds of many good people. 
Instead of allowing their understanding, during the time of 
eclebration of the Supper, to be conversant with the ¢ruth there 
represented, they are employing their fancy in conceiving of the 
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fact there set forth. What I mean is this, instead of the mind, 
and heart, and conscience being refreshed by faith in the death 
of Christ as a sacrifice for sin, they are all the while endeavour- 
ing to picture him personally to the imagination, nailed to the 
cross, With the blood streaming from his temples, his hands, his 
feet, and his side; and thus work up the emotions by this scene 
of sufferings. ‘They bow in fact before a crucifix, though the 
crucifix is in the imagination instead of being suspended upon 
the wall. Every body is aware of that power of the mind to 
call up before it by conception an absent scene, or person, or 
object; and this can be done in reference to the crucifixion, as 
well as any ‘other object. Now it is not the design of the Lord's 
Supper to do this, but to establish us in the belief of the truth 
that “ Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures,” and 
to keep up our hope of his second coming; and our work of 
faith at the Lord’s table is, to rest with blessed confidence and 
peace on this sure foundation. 

V1. Faith in the Lord’s Supper has special reference to Christ 
as our sacrifice for sin, not to the exclusion of other views of his 
person and work, bnt still it pre-eminently relates to this. This 
view implies other views. His humanity only died, or could 
die upon the cross, but without the Divinity to which that 
humanity was mysteriously and inseparably united, there could 
have been no atonement. The atonement, rather than the 
example of Christ, is the subject of commemoration; yet in 
making that atonement, Christ exercised the decpest submission 
to his Father's will, and the most exemplary patience; and it 
was these dispositions of his mind that united with the agonies 
of his body to make a propitiation for our sins. So that there 
can be no separation of one view of Christ’s person and work 
from the other: they are all united and form one glorious whole. 
Yet they may, like the colours of the rainbow, be viewed sepa- 
rately, though thus combined. It is therefore the death of 
Jesus—the breaking of his body and the pouring out of his 
blood upon the cress, we are here called upon to commemorate. 
The Lord's Supper is a standing, glorious, delightful embodiment 
of the great doctrine of the atonement. It is the exhibition of 
that fundamental truth in a most impressive form to the senses. 
it is a visible, material comment upon that passage, “Whom 
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God set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood.” 
How sweetly does the Christian meditate in this ordinance, or 
should do so, on sin pardoned and God glorified. There, merey 
and truth meet together, righteousness and peace embrace each 
other. 

VII. Nor does faith leave out of consideration any of the other 
collateral objects and designs of the Lord’s Supper. It is not only 
a memorial of Christ’s first advent, but a pledge of his second. 
“Ye do thus shew forth the Lord’s death till he come.” The 
bridegroom and husband of the church has, for wise and ever 
rracious purposes, left his bride and spouse in the wilderness : 
but he has given her not only a promise, but a pledge of his 
return to take her to himself. He is gone:away into the 
heavens, but he will come again without a sin offering unto 
salvation. “ Meet,” said he to her, “meet often at my table, 
and think and talk of me, and keep up the expectation of my 
second coming.” ‘This is one part of our business and object, 
to think of Christ’s re-appearance. In this exercise of belief, 
both at the Lord's Supper and at other times, Christians are 
very deficient. We do not think enough of Christ's second 
coming. What would be said of the wife, who when her 
husband was away in another country, could be happy without 
him, and be contented to think rarely about him? On the con- 
trary, how the loving wife longs in such circumstances for her 
husband's return. ‘O when will he come back,” is her frequent 
exclamation. Wife of the Lamb, church of the Saviour, where 
is thy waiting, hoping, longing for the second coming of thy 
Lord? Is this thy blessed hope, as it was that of the primitive 
church? O Christian, art thou not wanting here? Every 
morsel of that bread thou eatest at the sacremental table; every 
drop of wine thou drinkest, is the voice of Christ saying to thee, 
“T will come again and receive you to myself,” and should draw 
forth thy longing desires, saying, “ Come, Lord Jesus; even so, 
come quickly.” 

VIII. And then it is « joint participation—hence it is called 
the communion of the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Therefore we are to believe in the Holy Catholic Church. “We 
being many are one bread, (loaf,) and one body: for we are all 
partakers of that one bread,” ({loaf.) There, in that one loaf, 
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yet consisting of many parts, is the emblem of the unity of the 
church, The Lord’s Supper exhibits this, and the believer 
receives it, and rejoices in it. To him it is matter of inex- 
pressible pleasure to be able to say, “ One Lord, one faith, one 
hope. We are all one in Christ.” He breaks through the 
barriers of sectarianism, and embracing all who partake of like 
precious faith, and the common salvation says, “ Grace be with 
all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” It is 
said, faith worketh by love: and never does it work more power- 
fully in this way than at the Lord’s Supper. Who that really 
believes can indulge malice there? In what truly regenerated 
heart can wrath dwell there ? 

If this grace be in exercise at the Supper, it will produce joy ; 
for it is a feast, and joy becomes a feast: penitential Auility, 
for there we are reminded that though reconciled, we were once 
enemies to God by wicked works: Jove, for every thing says to 
us, ‘See how he loved you:” holiness, for there it is declared, 
“He gave himself for us to redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works :” 
devotedness, for how forcibly and pathetically are the apostle’s 
words addressed to us there, “ Ye are not your own, for ye are 
bought with a price; therefore glorify God with your body and 
your spirit which are his :” Aope, for there we are reminded that 
when he who is our lifeshallappear, wealso shall appear with him 
in glory: brotherly kindness, for these are the members of the same 
body, redeemed by the same blood, the objects of the same love, 
and those who are to be our friends through eternity: charity, for 
there is represented to us the propitiation not only for our sins, 
but the sins of the whole world. Ye, what grace is not 
cherished, or what corruption is not mortified, by a believin 
observance of the Lord’s Supper. 

Such are the exercises of faith in the Supper of our Lord. 

THE BIBLE. 

Tae best, because the simplest, argument for the divine 
authority of the Scriptures, I have met with, is this—they 
could not have been written by a good man, or men uninspiréd; 
for they would not have asserted so constantly, their divine 
origin, and thus incurred the penalties and curses denounced 
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against those false prophets, who “ use their tongues, and say, 
He saith.” They could not have been written by a bad man, 
for he would never have sent forth a work, the obvious ten- 
dency of which is to make us “ wise unto salvation.” ' 

If the plenary inspiration of the Holy Scriptures be ad- 
mitted, all difficulties and seeming contradictions are no longer 
matter for disputation, : ince it is in direct opposition to their 
testimony, to imagine that with our limited intellects, we 
should be able to unravel all their mysteries. It is not for us to 
reconcile these differences, but to believe them, satisfied that 
He who knows all things, and with whom all things are pos- 
sible, is perfectly master of his own counsels. 


THE PARTRIDGE’S NEST. 

‘* The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” “ What a- 
discouraging doctrine!” exclaimed the enthusiastic Eleanor 
Thornton, as she flung down “ Philip von Arteveld,” and 
sauntering to the window, gazed out dreamily upon the lawn 
and flower garden. ‘“ Surely,” she continued after a few mo- 
ments silence (during which the rest of the family went on 
reading the papers, and writing their letters, quite uncon- 
cernedly)—* surely true greatness must always make itself 
known, acknowledged, and admired; and I cannot, and will 
not, believe, that lives spent in working out the noblest ends 
and aims, will pass away and leave no further record than 
those of the common-pl:'c individuals one is generally doomed 
to associate with.” 

A slight tinge of bit ness might be observed in the fair 
Eleanor’s tone, as she . whed the end of her speech; and it 
certainly was vexatious to be uttering such sublime sentiments, 
and feeling her mind wrought up to such “ divine despair,” 
and yet to find that other people could calmly peruse the 
columns of the “ Times,” or retail the gossip of the neighbour- 
hood, quite resigned to the idea that the world should know 
nothing of them and their lives. True, they were not great 
men, but then, surely thought Eleanor, every one ought to 
strive to become great and famous, for that was the magical 
word which exercised such fascination over Eleanor’s young ima- 
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gination. ‘The idea of greatness and goodness, as separated from 
what the world calls honour and success, was new and far 
from pleasing to her. With a vivid imagination, and a most 
energetic temperament, Eleanor had always yearned for the 
time to arrive when she too would “ mix with action,” and 
after running an heroic course, in which she pictured herself as 
overcoming all difficulties with wonderful case, receive the 
longed-for reward of deathless fame. Many and various were 
the projects she had sketched out for herself. Sometimes her 
imagination shewed her in possession of enormous wealth, 
which, after liberally endowing all who could have any claim 
on her, she was determined to devote to the public good. 
Churches and libraries, museums and hospitals, should proclaim 
to future ages that she had not lived in vain. But, alas! 
though the daughter of a wealthy man, and well supplied with 
money for every want, there was no prospect of her ever 
inheriting great or even considerable riches, so her busy 
thoughts turned to some other mode of becoming great and 
celebrated. She was an authoress, inclining the hearts of many 
to all things lovely and good; but then, though she certainly 
had imagination, and could turn her sentences prettily,she had no 
real talent or inclination for writing. She would suggest and 
carry out a plan for training male and female emigrants at a 
college, where all ranks should be received, and thoroughly 
taught their future line of life in the colonies. The college to 
be founded and endowed by raising subscriptions. This was a 
charming scheme, and Eleanor felt she could have devoted her 
life to completing it, but for one thing—she had an invincible 
repugnance to asking assistance from others, and the funds for 
the undertaking were not forthcoming in any other way. It 
would weary you were I torelateall her projects taken up and 
cast aside for one cause or another. In vain she fancied herself in 
future years (for she was only sixteen at the commencement of 
my tale) the wife of a statesman, a philanthropist, a missionary, 
sharing and even directing their labours. Reason told her 
that she was never likely to become either; for fate had cast 
the lot of this heroic and aspiring young’ lady in the most 
commonplace and unromantic station of life that it is possible 
to conceive. Often, in considering the character of Eleanor 
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Thornton, have I been reminded of the story of the German 
youth, who only lived in dreams, and whose waking hours 
were passed in languor and longing for the night which brought 
again in an unbroken chain the visions that were so much 
lovelicr than the realities of his waking moments. Often have 
I feared that Eleanor, with all her energetic and noble qualities, 
would be content with dreaming of the great things she might 
do, instead of earnestly searching out the unobtrusive, but not 
less important, duties, which she could perform. ‘The daughter 
of a country gentleman, of good fortune, living on his own 
estate, in a retired and very quiet neighbourhood, there was 
certainly very little chance of her being called to act the 
part of a martyr or a heroine; and even the role of Lady 
Bountiful was already occupied by her generous mother, who 
certainly left very little to be done by any one else in the way 
of giving. Besides, the parish was so small, only, in fact, con- 
sisting of about ten houses, beside the Hall, and these mostly 
cottages, inhabited by her father’s well-paid labourers, that 
there really did seem to be no field to exercise her energies 
upon. So she often said, and I believe felt, for she had made 
experimental visits of charity to many of the cottages on her 
own account, besides frequently accompanying her mother on 
her liberal errands. I remember her laughingly telling me, 
after one of these oceasions on which she went armed with 
Christmas gifts to the various cottages about, that she really 
had felt quite awkward, and obliged to apologise, for offering 
her little packets of tea and sugar to such evidently well-to-do 
people as she encountered. One pleasant-looking woman ac- 
cepted her little present, cheerfully observing, “I have no 
objections, [am sure, Miss, to take it, though, thank goodness, 
we want for nothing; and for the matter of that, I should be 
glad to do you a kindness at any time, you know, Miss.” At 
another time, when her mother had been assuring one of the 
cottagers that, whenever they were in want of anything, she 
might send to the Hall, adding, “Is there anything you par- 
ticularly want now ?”—the woman, after considering anxiously 
for some moments, replied, “ Well, thank you, ma'am, I am 
sure I can't remember nought that I do particularly want just 
now.” These circumstances had impressed Eleanor with the 
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idea that charity was not required by those among whom 
her lot was cast; and unfortunately she had never yet con- 
sidered that there are more important duties to be performed 
towards our poorer neighbours than the giving of alms. She 
had not yet learnt to separate greatness from fame, or charity 
from almsgiving. 

I have a great aversion to lecturing my young friends, and, 
indeed, generally find it a very useless proceeding, or perhaps 
I should have pointed out to Eleanor before now that she was 
overlooking humbler duties while dwelling in imagination on 
impossible situations. I trusted that her own good sense, or 
some unforseen circumstances, might eventually calm down her 
soaring imagination, and direct her attention to some attainable 
good; and it so happened that on the very day upon which 
Eleanor had exclaimed against great men remaining unknown, 
that a trifling incident occurred which gave me an opportunity 
of saying, not inappropriately, a few words, which I trusted 
might prove in season. 

It was a fine day in May, and Mr. Thornton, who was a keen 
sportsman, summoned us all forth to look at some partridges’ 
nests, which the keeper had discovered on a bank, overshadowed 
by a hawthorn edge, which skirted the park. At either end 
of this bank stood fir plantations. The keeper told us that the 
nests were to be found on the space between them. ‘“ Come,” 
cried Mr. Thornton, “let us try who will first discover the 
nests. I cantell you they hide them so cleverly that it is no 
easy matter to spy them out.” Eleanor came forward eagerly; 
and I could easily see that in imagination she was already the 
victorious discoverer of the nests after al] the rest of the party 
had retired completely baffled, from the contest. There is 
certainly some excitement in searching in company for some- 
thing which you dread every moment may be discovered by your 
companions; and even I felt stimulated to grope anxiously 
among the high grasses and withered leaves, which covered 
the bank, but all in vain; and no wonder that my efforts were 
unsuccessful, when not the Squire himself, nor Eleanor, nor any 
of the party, could discover the eagerly sought nests. In vain 
did Smart, the keeper, exclaim, “I thought Mr. Thornton 
would have found them before now;” and presently, “ You are 
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close upon one now, Miss Eleanor.” No one could detect the 
carefully-covered nests; and at length, when all gave up the 
search, Smart pushed away some withered leaves, which lay 
quite naturally near the top of the bank; and there, sure 
enough, were cight or ten yellow-brown eggs, lying in a 
hollow, close to us. The other nest was made beneath some 
tall grass and nettles, the eggs in both being thickly covered 
over with withered leaves. Smart was all triumphant. 

“ Well Z am surprised that Miss Eleanor never thought of 
pushing aside them leaves, nor Mr. Thornton neither.” 

“ Very strange, indeed,” said Eleanor, “ as I have been poking 
about with my parasol over the very spot, but never really 
thought of finding anything there. Singular that we should 
overlook what was so close to us.” As she said this thought- 
fully, and we two were walking on slowly together, I ventured 
to say “ Do you not think, my dear, that we generally do over- 
look many things which are close to us—home duties and every 
day charities for instance ? while perhaps we aspire to accom- 
plish prodigies and sacrifices, which will never be thrown in 
our way ?” 

Eleanor turned and gave me a scrutinizing glance, but I 
flatter myself that my face told no tale, however applicable my 
words might be to her case. She replied musingly, “ Yes, no 
doubt we all cherish delightful visions of doing and being 
something great. J at least frankly acknowledge that hitherto 
my happiest moments have been passed in picturing the noble 
part that I might perchance play in future scenes—not that 
there is any chance,” added she sorrowfully, “ of my being called 
to any such high destiny. My life is a very useless one, and 
as to overlooking home duties and charities, I have often vainly 
sought to discover any that I might perform.” | 

“ That is exactly what I mean,” said I quietly. “ You have 
sought, but not sought aright, just as we all looked in vain for 
the partridge’s eggs, which were covered up so deeply in the 
leaves.” “ But,” said Eleanor, eagerly, “ we should never have 
seen them had not Smart uncovered them at last, and so as 
you tell me there are duties I may fulfil, I hope you can dis- 
cover them to me, for I confess I am puzzled myself. If I 
attempt to assist in the regular routine of household duties, 
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which some other young girls are required to perform, I only 
take work out of the hands of servants appointed to do it. If 
I give to the poor, as I much wish to do, I only give it to those 
whom my mother has already amply assisted, or would assist, 
had I not forestalled her. Sometimes I have endeavoured to 
forget the uneventful course of life I am doomed to lead, by 
studying hard and taking bodily exercise. But this could 
never satisfy me for any length of time, as although it is very 
delightful to acquire fresh knowledge with cach succeeding 
day, still I have always felt, that in the end that was a selfish 
pleasure, compared with the bright visions I have entertained, 
of accomplishing some great work for the general good.” 

“ Eleanor,’ said I, * have you the courage to lay aside these 
enticing visions, and work out steadily the good which lies in 
your daily pathway ? I can discover to you no romantic course, 
no heroic career, which will make your name famous, but I 
think I can point out to you some humble duties which you 
have left unfulfilled, while dreaming of impossibilities.” 

It would take too long were I to give the full details of this 
and many other conversations that passed between Eleanor and 
myself. Suffice it to say that I made it my aim to convince 
her, that instruction, counsel, and sympathy were frequently of 
more value than the mere giving of money; and that the con- 
viction of having spent our days in the fulfilment of the duties 
especially assigned to us by Providence, would prove more 
satisfactory than the feverish longings and strivings that were 
so beguiling to her youthful imagination. Eleanor had an 
excellent understanding, and, what was far better, a kind heart, 
so that once alive to the duties of her actual position, she 
devoted herself to their fulfilment with an energy which 
sometimes required checking, or at any rate guiding. The 
parish where she resided was so unimportant both in extent 
and population, that there was neither church nor school in it. 
True it was under the care of an excellent clergyman, the 
rector of the adjoining parish ; and elder children attended his 
superior Sunday and week-day schools. But then some had to 
walk more than a mile, and so none under eight years of age 
were allowed to atterid, and there was no school in their own 
village for the younger children. When this want was pointed 
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out to Eleanor, she entertained serious ideas of becoming 
schoolmistress herself, but was persuaded finally to look out 
for a good respectable teacher, whose labours she directed, paid, 
and superintended. On some occasions, indeed, she became 
instructress herself, and established a Sunday class of those 
who were too young to attend the distant Sunday school. 
Once embarked on a career of home usefulness, it was wonder- 
ful how many opportunities of doing good, in a quiet unpre- 
tending way, presented themselves to her. She became the 
true friend and valued counsellor of all her poorer neighbours. 
Her mother’s charities had been universal and unfailing, but 
not systematic. Eleanor first taught the poor around her to 
lay by a portion of their earnings as something to fall back 
upon in the time of old age or sickness. She established 
clothing and coal clubs, drew up the regulations, collected the 
contributions, and gave an acceptable addition at the end of the 
year out of her own ample pocket-money, She encouraged a 
taste for instructive reading in both old and young, and set up 
a lending library, which has aided the improvement and en- 
lightenment of the poor around. 

It is now seven years since we sought together for the par- 
tridge’s nest, and much has indeed been accomplished by her 
during that time for the real good of others. Of course she has 
met with checks and disappointments, but her unfailing energy 
and carnest desire to do right, have supported her through all. 
The influence that her character has had in forming those of 
her younger sisters is most beneficial. Without her vivid 
imagination, and singular energy, they are conscientious and 
willing workers in that path of duty, which it required an 
effort in her to follow; and she herself has long learned to 
smile at her early ideas of greatness and goodness. The know- 
ledge of having been permitted to do some real good in the 
state of life “ unto which it hath pleased God to call her,” is 
now far more dear to her than the prospect of mere worldly. 
fame. Report says that she will not long remain in her native 
village, but though the seene will be changed, the character of 
her duties will remain the same; and while her sisters, taught 
by her example, will continue to carry out the plans set on foot 
by her, sHe, as the wife of a country gentleman, desirous of pro- 
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moting the true interests of the poor around her, will still joyfully 
labour in those useful, but unromantic paths she formerly 
undervalued, but now pursues with such benefit to others, and 
satisfaction to herself, 

VERONICA, 


A WHISPER TO OUR YOUNG MEN. 


We scarcely ever take up a book, a report, or a paper 
bearing on the religious movements of the day, without finding 
it to be eloquent on the infidelity of the time. But we have 
been so long accustomed to this phraseology, that we begin to 
doubt whether every age and generation in the history of our 
country has not been deseribed in similar phraseology. Of 
one thing, however, we feel thoroughly assured—that the in- 
creased knowledge now everywhere prevalent, if it do not 
actually take the form of that which “puffeth up’ without 
edifying, and betray its possessor into a pompous, untractable, 
self-clated style of thinking, speaking, and writing—affords, at 
all events, unprecedented opportunities for the development 
of opinions which seem opposed to the simplicity and teach- 
ableness which belong to the really great and good. 

We never feared the most open and downright forms of 
infidelity, as we consider them generally self-defeating. The 
atheist,.for example, has been disposed of for us, in the Word 
of Truth itself, which calls him, not in the assumption of 
arrant dogmatism, or the figurative terms of poetry or allegory, 
but in sober, and advised, and proved truth-—‘‘a fool,” deficient 
in the first principles of truth, and consequently without any 
means of arguing out the shifting, slippery position he has 
taken up for the sake of a silly notoriety. Of the deist we 
are not much more afraid. He is compelled so very often 
to make use, directly or indirectly, of the very book which 
he affects to despise, and of which he affects so complacent an 
ignorance, that we can hardly consider him to be enlisted 
against us. But we really dread those kisses of the enemy, 
which, whilst they are apparently bestowed in hearty good 
will, upon the verities of our holy faith, are emphatically 
deceitful and heartless. And this latter phase of infidelity 
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seems to be pre-eminently characteristic of our own day, 
Students, even in our theological colleges, have caught the 
dangerous infection; and we owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
the vigilance and fidelity of those who have the rule over them, 
for detecting, analysing, exposing, and marking with their 
signal and substantial displeasure, these tendencies in the 
minds of those who, reversing the good old apostolic rule, 
would be men in malice, whilst they are but children in under- 
standing. 

Turn we, however, to @ more grateful subject, and one 
which derives additional beauty from the contrast we have 
just brought forward. “The Seventh Report of the Young 
Men's Christian Association” * has been just placed, by the 
kindness of a friend on the committee, in our hands, and our 
minds have been powerfully refreshed and cheered by the 
touching character of its statements, and especially by the 
spirit of sound, deep, eatholic piety that breathes through 
every line, and developes itself in every fact. From the first 
page to the last, it is a warm, genial, heart-healing narrative of 
what enlightened Christianity can do, has done, and is still doing 
amongst the young men of London and the provinces,  All- 
prayer” has lost nothing of its virtue since the days of good 
old Bunyan, and we see it here, in conjunction with high 
intellect and sterling earnestness, in pulpit and on platform, 
bringing into the one fold of our common Shepherd, the youth 
of our own ave—the “ trustees of the coming generation,” 

The lectures at Exeter Hall, though not strictly speaking of 
a religious character, have effected in some known cases, 
spiritual good. One who had attended them thus writes :— 

“ Vor some little time L have felt desirous of effecting a 
change in my course of living. I have gradually become 
persuaded of the utter sinfulness of a life wherein our Lord 
Jesus Christ does not oceupy the smallest compartment of our 
heart, and where our worldly desires and pleasures pursue a 
course totally at variance with his word and example, I have 
felt a deep necessity to approach Him in humbleness, and to be 
with him in spirit and in truth. The company of those, 
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hitherto acceptable and pleasing, | desire to free myself from, 
and to make an humble member of the Church of Christ. 
The causes which led to these desires, T thankfully ascribe to 
the teaching of a mother, who has sinee soncht her rest. T 
attended lectures at Exeter Hall, delivered in co-operation 
with the Young Men's Christian Association, by which I 
derived great benefit; each succeeding lecture confirming 
my parent's advice, and softening my heart towards my 
Maker. 

“ Aa T frequently spend my Sabbaths at home (Windsor), I 
have not strict communion with any of the churches of Christ, 
but am desirous so to do.” 

An interesting illustration of the mode in which the leaven 
works, is furnished by another correspondent. More than half 
a million of these lectures having been printed, their field of 
usefulness has heen almost indefinitely extended, 

“Tn the evening of one of those bright days in August,” says 
this friend,“ when the sun pours forth unusual glow, and all nature 
more than «miles, stopped at a roadside inn, Ina few minutes 
I was in conversation with the landlord, who was a Chistian 
man. Ile told me, that when at Bath, some little time before, 
he saw in a bookseller’s window a book of Lectures to Young 
Men, delivered at Exeter Hall, London; and, after reading it, 
gave it to his son, and sent to Bath for cither four or five 
more, that he might lend them to the young men, farmers’ 
sons, &e,,.in the village. The reading the lectures so struck 
the old man's mind, that he invited several young men to 
moot at hie house for the express purpose of mutual improve- 
mont, Tle further stated that they much enjoyed so meeting. 
History, the Holy Scriptures, &¢ , oceupied their attention. I 
told him @ had the privilege of being a member of tho As- 
sociation for whom the lectures were delivered, He was 
delighted, desired to know more of the Association, and said 
he shonld go on the more vigorously with the Young Men's 
Moot ings.” 

Amongst the varied agencies at work for this Society, few 
have returned void. The tracte destributed by them have in 
many cases heen cither suggestive, or directly productive, of great 
good, A gentleman from the -country writes thus of a young 
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men’s meeting commenced at the vicarage of the yillage in 
which he resides :— 

“ Collecting, as it does, a few of kindred minds, and 
bringing them into contact with each other, and with a zealous 
minister of the Gospel, who has the spiritual wellare of the 
young very near his heart, the meetings are, L hope, very 
profitable. ‘The first was held October Ist, 1851, since which 
time the attendance has been good; the number of young 
men is now about twenty, and gradually increasing. 

“*'To your Association much is due, for L believe it very 
materially aided in the formation of our Society. Within a 
few weeks the Exhibition Tract, dated September 7th, ‘ Does 
Pleasure pay?’ was put into the hands of a young man, a 
slave to pleasure and evil companions, On reading it, ac- 
cording to promise, with a prayer for the Holy Spirit's 
teaching, he was struck in finding precisely hig own feelings 
portrayed. Another tract of your series, ‘ Young Man, I 
say unto thee arise,’ bowed him a penitent at the foot of the 
cross; and he now desires to walk with that Baviour whom 
he despised, ‘ Be not weary in well doing, for in due season 
you shall reap i®you faint not.’ 

One member states 

“T have met with several young men who had received 
some of the tracts during the Exhibition, and were thereby 
induced to attend the Bible Classes, where the Word and 
Spirit of God converted their hearts, and they have now 
become servants of the Lord as teachers in KAGGED SciooLs.” 

A young man, in November, wrote to the Committee :- 

* About four months since | was led to feel that I wasa 
great sinner, and as if there were no hope of pardon. One of 
your tracts was put into my hand on a Sunday afternoon, and 
I attended your Bilble Class that same day; and there I was 
taught that, through the grace of God, there was hope ;— 
‘ though my sins were as scarlet, yet they might be as wool.’” 

To many, the devotional meetings of the Association “ have 
been found to be indeed Penuels, where they had prevailed 
with Giod.” A young man, engaged in a large banking house, 


forwards this pleasing testimony :— 
“The short time I remained in the City 1 attended the 
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devotional meetings, &c., and was highly benefited by them. 
I can say, trom my heart, | never attended prayer meetings like 
those of the Young Men’s Christian Association ; the fervency 
of spirit, the zeal, the love and. good feeling of those who 
interceded with God for each other, impressed me much; and 
had the Committee done nothing more than establish these 
meetings, I feel that hey might expect much harvest when 
the Great Shepherd hall appear to acknowledge works of 
faith and labours of |] »y: done on earth.’ ” 

A member of th Association speaks definitely of the 
blessed results of these gatherings. 

“Two of our number have been brought to an experi- 
mental knowledge of ‘the truth as it is in Jesus,’ during the past 
year; and they both, | believe, thank the Lord that they were 
brought to our house. They consider, however, the Bible 
Classes and Prayer Meetings of the Association to have been 
greatly blessed to them, and with the public ministry of the 
Word, to have been the instrumentality used in their con- 
version. ‘They have both lately joined churches, one the 
Episcopal, the other a Congregational.” 

Another young man writes :— 

“When. I look at the careless indifference with which I 
once stifled the upbraidings of my conscience, and treated the 
advice of my friends, and then the earnest desire I now feel to 
walk with God, I tind that I have been the subject of Divine 
grace. ‘This, to me, indeed gracious result, was effected 
through attending your caihedil meetings, and by the kind 
advice given to me. I know now the joy which I feel through 
faith in the merits of Christ’s atonement alone for the forgive- 
ness of my sins.” 

The Committee add one more testimony :— 

“Two members of your Association kindly asked me to 
attend” your meetings, where I derived much benefit, but I 
found more from being called aside by them, when they per- 
suaded me to give up my sins and turn to Him who has said, 
‘ Whosoever believeth on Christ shall not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’ They kindly prayed with me; and through these 
means I hope I was led to see the folly of my sins, and became 
accepted of God.” 
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The Bible-classes have been also eminently blessed; and 
testimonies have come in from the metropolitan and provincial 
branches of the Association too numerous to be here detailed. 
The whole report is to us one of the most gratifying we have 
ever seen. On many of our elder readers it possesses peculiar 
claims, and we earnestly invite them to become at once identi- 
fied with a society so conducive to their best interests, and 
conducted on the all-embracing, loving, joyous principles of 
the truth which is in Christ Jesus. 


PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY, 
DIOGENES. 

THERE is no saying, perhaps, more contemptible than the 
old proverb, “ Those who live at Rome must do as Rome does,” 
Precedent and conventionalism keep the world at a stand still, 
and stereotype the general mind. A man is ridiculed or con- 
demned, very often, simply because he does not move according 
to pattern, and is consequently not understood. To break the 
line of common place and unmeaning proprieties, is too often to 
incur implacable dislike, obtain a bad name, or lose caste, and 
drop out of notice by the great simpletons who rule the coarser 
world. 

We have a very remarkable instance of this in the case be- 
fore us. A wit, a hard-thinking, far-seeing philosopher, and a 
man deeply read in the true theory of honesty, and the princi- 
ples of sound and practical common sense, DIOGENEs, the 
cynic, is nevertheless known to us only as a very rude fellow, 
who could speak disrespectfully even to royalty itself! Little 
is remembered of him beyond the fact, that he lived in a tub 
like a biped bull dog, and once lighted a candle to look for an 
honest man. Yet the world has seen few greater men—not in 
point of character, for that appears to have been questionable— 
but for the full prophetic majesty of much that he thought, 
said, and did. 

He was the son of a banker at Sinope, whence he was 
banished, for being privy to some transactions of his father's in 
coining false money. He was sent to Athens, where he stu- 
died philosophy under Antisthenes. The master was well 
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_chosen—a shrewd pleader, a disciple of Socrates, and a man 


of earnest thought and sententious speech. He seems to have 
been gifted also with quick discernment, and that kind of in- 
tuition which enabled him at once to discover, appreciate, 
and direct, the varied talents of his pupils. ‘To one, not over- 
gifted with intelligence, he is recorded to have said, that he 
only wanted new wit and new books, to make him a learned 
man. He told another, who was too well versed in profitless 
attainments, and who asked him where he should begin his 
studics, that his first step was to unlearn the evil he was 
master of. 

Diogenes met with no very favorable reception; but at last 
prevailed on Antisthenes to receive him. But shewing little 
disposition to learn, or being, more probably, too much like his 
master, in the honest intrepidity of his spirit, he had a rough 
time of it at first, and Antisthenes was compelled to resort to 
corporal punishment. “Strike!” said the stedfast scholar,— 
“strike, for your staff shall never drive me away, so long as 
you can teach me anything.” Here he learned “to endure 
hardness,” and gathered up, and cherished those honest views 
of humanity and the hollowness of the world, which were sub- 
sequently developed in his great sayings and doings. An old 
biography says of him, “ that he lyved simply as one that was 
out of his country, and comforted himself much with behold- 
ing the little mouse which neither desired chamber, nor feared 
the darke, nor was desirous more of one meat than another.” 
The mouse was probably no unusual visitant; but how few of 
those wha had watched its fleet and noiscless movements could, 
or would, have so moralized upon it? The meanest of God's 
creatures may be sanctified by holy contemplation. To think 
our portion enough, to fear nothing, and to esteem every good 
the best, is true and sublime philosophy. Yet because our 
cynic was of this school, he has been described as “ one of those 
extraordinary men, who run everything to extremity without 
excepting reason itself.” 

He saw that he could do without the thousand and one 
appliances, conveniences,and luxuries, that made slaves of many, 
and he had the manliness to dare the world, and crucify gen- 
tility. The worshippers of Mars and Mammon—and there are 
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thousands of them in our own age and country—have never 
forgiven his unparalleled rudeness to Alexander. The story is 
too well known to need repetition, but our narrative would be 
imperfect without it. The conqueror paid him a visit, and asked 
what he could do for him? “Stand out of the sunshine,” said 
Diogenes curtly. The retainers tossed their plumed heads, and 
laughing savagely, said as plainly as looks could say it—* Cut 
him down!” But their wiser master turned thoughtfully away, 
and muttered audibly, “If I were not Alexander, I would be 
Diogenes.” This was but one of many testimonies borne by 
those who owed him nothing, to the real greatness of his 
character. Plato, of whom Diogenes probably thought no more 
than did his master Antisthenes,* called him a “Socrates run 
mad”—a philosopher, in fact, with the daring eccentricity that 
refused to move only in the orbit of worldly conformity. Hoe 
used to call himself a vagabond, who had neither house nor 
country, was obliged to beg, was ill-clothed, and lived from 
hand to mouth; and yet, says Aélian, “ He took as much pride 
in these things, as Alexander could in the conquest of the 
world.” He might honestly have taken more. A beggar it is 
not likely that he ever was, for he had learned the great art of 
living upon almost nothing; and to lack house, country, and 
clothing, is far more honorable than to lead an army on to 
rapine and murder. 

Diogenes spent a great part of his life at Corinth, studying 
more how he might get rid of the ordinary conveniencies of life, 
than augment them. He had but one cloak, which served him 
for all purposes—a staff, a wallet, and a wooden bowl. But seeing 
a boy drink out of the hollow of his hand, he threw the last 
away, and thanked the gods that he could do without it. The 
story of his tub was simply this—he had given directions to 
have a cell made for him, but being tired of waiting for it, took 
to a tun or barrel, as the tale describes it. Here he gave forth 
his oracles; but few heeded them. The Grecks in his day, as 
was the case some centuries later, “ spent their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” Bat 


*® He always described Plato as proud, disdainful, and high-minded, and once 
hearing a war-horse neighing, scornfully said, “ O Plato, thou wouldst have made 


a goodly horse !"’ 
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Diogenes was a real man amongst these smatterers, and under- 
stood them well. When he had truths worth telling (and when 
had he not?) he would call the folks around him; but one by 
one they would drop off. Knowing their desultory habits, he 
would sing pleasantly, and back they flocked. Wisdom, then 
as now, might lift up her voice in vain; but music, or mes- 
merisin, a black man, or a scarlet coat, would bring together a 
perfect cloud of idlers. Thus caught by guile, our philosopher 
would growl out his honest indignation—*'To hear foolishness, 
ye run apace; but to hear any weighty matter you scarce put 
forth your foot.” 

The tongue runs many a match against time in these days as 
it did then, but our philosopher was choice and guarded in his 


talk— 
“ Not a word spake he more than ther’ was nede, 


And that was said in forme and reverence, 
And short and quick, and full of high senténce ; 
Souning in moral virtue was his speche, 

And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.” 


He saw that conversation was a two-edged sword, telling for 
good or evil, both on speaker and hearer. ‘ Men” said he, 
“ ought not to minister any communication, but such as should 
be fruitful, and edify both alike.” Much of the philosophy of 
the old Greeks, and especially that of our cynic, was eminently 
practical and utilitarian. Aristotle being asked what he got 
by it, answered nobly, “ I can do that unbidden, which some 
can scarce do under compulsion of the law.” Diogenes had no 
sympathy with more abstractions; if a thing were right, it was 
to be acted out. Ilence he launched his withering invectives 
against all inconsistencies—in high places as well as low, in the 
prince no less than the slave, in the sage no less than the simple. 
He ridiculed those scholars who could use their scholarship 
only to detect the want of it in others, whilst they lost sight of 
its nobler ends. He reproved musicians who could admire 
harmony in sounds, and yet saw no need of it in minds; the 
discords of real life were to him infinitely more momentous 
than the dissonance of tinkling brass. He rebuked those who 
in their study of the far-off worlds of space, lost sight of their 
own. He denounced the orator who spoke truth, but lived a 
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_ die; and the people who gave the gods thanks for health whilst 
their riotous living was really undermining it. 

His wit was caustic, and too seldom used with that delicacy 
which gives it value. This was without doubt one of the chief 
reasons which brought so much ill-will into play against him, 
though the truth that lurked in his maxims and rejoinders, 
contributed still more to this end. Passing the house of a rude 
fellow who had risen in the world, and had written over the 
door, ‘‘ No churl shall enter here;"’ he wrote below it “ How 
then does the master get in?” Being once asked what beast 
bites the worst ? he answered, “ Of wild beasts, a slanderer ; 
of tame, a flatterer.” Gold, he said, looked so wan, not without 
reason, as so many rogues were lying in wait for it. Entering 
a small town which had huge gates, he cried out in feigned 
alarm, “ Ho! there, shut the gates, or your town will get out!” 
To one who asked him a foolish question, he made no reply. 
“ Why do you say nothing ?” observed a friend. Looking down 
with true cynic dignity, he rejoined “ Silence is the proper 
answer to a foolish question.” 

With all his doggedness, Diogenes was a man of sterling 
mind, Even in his least amiable sayings there is a vein of 
downright honesty that speaks well for him. He has left it on 
record, that good and laudable qualities, with rigid discipline 
and strict notions of virtue, were the best friends a man could 
have; that to deserve a benefit, is better than to have it; that 
rich men without learning, are but sheep with golden fleeces; 
that the best thing in life is liberty; and that to know one’s self 
is the best passport in society. 

Strange that principles, so old as these, should have so few 
practical exponents, even in the present day! The fanlt rests 
not certainly with these old philosophers. Far less, indeed, are 
they answerable for the fate of these truths, than many who 
preach them in our own day. ‘The life with them was an 
honest reflex of the creed, and they dared to embody them in 
all their naked and unsophisticated lineaments. They under- 
stood greatness far better than we do, who place it often in 
the accidents of life rather than in the royalty of genius—in 
mental capacity and majesty. Diogenes the slave, was greater 
than Alexander, the world’s master. Position and outward 
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‘status are nothing to the man whose mind is an empire. Our 


cynic knew this. He spent the greater part of his life at 
Corinth. _As he was crossing to the island of Aigina, he was 
taken by pirates, who carried him into Crete, and there exposed 
him to sale. He answered the crier who asked him what he 
could do, that ‘he knew how to command men;” and perceiving 
Xeniades, a Corinthian, going by, he said in his hearing, “ Sell 
me to that gentlemen, for he wants a master.” He was sold, 
and became tutor to his master’s children, and governor of his 
house. His injudicious friends, whose ideas never rose beyond 
outward circumstances, pitied him, and talked of his redemption. 
“You are fools,” said he, somewhat discourteously, “the lions 
are not slaves to those who feed them—they are the ser- 
vants of the lions.” 

Well done Diogenes! The present day owes you much. The 
full glory of truth is seldom developed till the age that gave it 
birth has passed away. To a crooked and perverse generation 
it must needs be distasteful; but when time has toned down its 
intensity, without impairing its inherent power, and the 
immediate occasion that called it forth is forgotten, its value 
begins to be realized. The little leaven in its first phase causes 
only fermentation, but it no sooner permeates the mass than it 
gives a new and better consistency to the whole. Time acts on 
it as on material things, moulding that which was once terrible 
into beauty. When our admiration is undisturbed by passion 
or prejudice, we begin, for the truth’s sake, to think more 
charitably of its author. 

It was pre-eminently so with reference to Diogenes. Even 
the youth of his own day were taught to hate him. The Greek 
school-boys stood around him, shouting out “Beware! he bites, 
he bites!” But looking scornfully upon them, he would say, 
“Tush! cowards, never fear, the dog docs not eat beet.” Yet 
when this man died at the ripe old age of four score years and 
ten, his scholars fought and clamored for the honor of burying 
him; and the elders being called in to stay the tumult, gave 
him a pompous funeral; raised over him a fair tomb, and set & 
pillar, surmounted with the figure of a dog, above it. His 
epitaph, unlike those of modern day, was the first witness that 
dared speak truth about him; and his wise sayings have been 
his “body’s balmer” to our own time. 
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JOSHUA AND JESUS. 


** Israel rejoice, now Joshua leads, 
He'll bring your tribes to rest, 
So far the Saviour’s name exceeds, 
The ruler and the priest.” Watts. 


At the bidding of Joshua the sun rested on Gibeon, and the 
moon in Ajalon. Jesus, the Sun of Righteousness withdraws 
not his shining, but reigns for ever and ever. This sun shall 
no more go down, neither shall this moon withdraw itself, for 
the Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God 
thy glory. 

Joshua brought Israel forward when Moses was dead, Jesus 
too, takes ‘us up where Moses leaves us. For what the law 
could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God, send- 
ing his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh, that the righteousness of the law 
might be fulfilled in us who walk not after the flesh but after 
the spirit. 

Joshua began his ministry by planting his foot in the Jordan ; 
Jesus, by descending into the same stream, to be baptised of 
John, 

Joshua passed that river, and entered into the promised land, 
Jesus, our forerunner, is for us entered into the heavenly 
Canaan. 

Joshua set up twelve stones for a memorial unto Israel for 
ever. So “the twelve,” of Jesus were to be witnesses for God, 
to all generations. 

What ailedst thee, O sea, that thou fleddest? Jordan, that 
thou wast driven back, and Jericho that thy walls fell, and thy 
goodly fabrics were shattered? What ailedst thee, O idolatry, 
that thou fleddest ? O infidelity that thou was driven back ? 
O Babylon, mother of harlots, drunk with the blood of the 
saints, that thou wast thrown down, and found no more at 
all?—Rev. G. Rogers. 
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PRAYER. 


Prayer lifts us above the world. This is the force of 
our Saviour’s exultation; “ Now I am no more in the world”— 
“I come to Thee”—and if with God, we are far enough from 
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it; for what communion hath light with darkness, or Christ 
with Belial? Triumphant himself, the Saviour is concerned 
for those who are still militant, enduring a great fight of af- 
flictions, and distressed on every side, but that which looks 
heavenward. 

“T will, that they also whom thou hast given me, be with 
me where lam.” What a beautiful comment is this on the 
text—‘“ Charity never faileth!” Caught up himself into the 
third heavens, his heart’s desire and prayer is for the church 
on earth. Prophecies fail, tongues cease, wisdom vanishes 
away, but this principle follows us to the very throne of grace. 

“ All things work together for good.” The people of God, 
whilst they deplored their scattered condition under the perse- 
cution of Saul, went in the fulness of the blessing of the gos- 
pel of Christ, into regions which might otherwise have re- 
mained in darkness. And when Herod, proceeding from one 
step of wickedness to another, cast Peter into prison, it was 
mainly to teach, by his glorious release, in answer to the 
supplications of the church, this truth, which Christians have 
in all ages been too ready to question,—* The effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” 


THE ANCIENTS NOT MATERIALISTS, 


The Egyptians believed the nature of God to be purely spirttual, 
for according to Diodorus, their two great divinities were 
Jupiter and Vulcan. By the first of these names they desig- 
nated ETHER or Spirit, and by the other Fire. The first is 
called “ the father and king of gods and men,” by Homer: and the 
second is placed by Diodorusin the first class of gods, which seems, 
indeed, to have comprised only these two, who were believed to 
contribute to the production and perfecting of all things. The 
three other elements (for the Egyptians reckoned five), were 
also deified, but were considered to possess no native or unde- 
rived energies like the other two. They were rather the 
recipients of a divine influence, than the active dispensers of it. 
The EARTH received the name of mother; the WATERs that of 
nurse ; and the AIR was regarded as the daughter of Jupiter, 
who had emanated from his brain. 
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WHO MADE THESE ? 

When Bonaparte crossed the Mediterranean on his Egyptian 
expedition, he carried with him a cohort of savans, who ulti- 
mately did good service in many ways. Among them, however, 
as might be expected at that era, were not a few philosophers 
of the Voltaire-Diderot school. Napoleon for his own instruc- 
tion and amusement on ship-board, encouraged disputation 
among these gentlemen; and on one occasion they undertook 
to show, and according to their own account, did demonstrate 
by infallible logic and metaphysics, that there is no God. 
Bonaparte, who hated all ideologists, abstract reasoners, and 
logical demonstrators, no matter what they were demonstrating, 
would not fence with these subtle dialecticians, but had them 
immediately on deck, and pointing to the stars in the clear sky, 
replied by way of counter-argument, “ Very good, messicurs! 
but who made all these ?” 


THE BIBLE TURNED AGAINST ITSELF. 


So the struck eagle stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed its own feather in the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in its heart. 

ONE of the most decided forms in which a self-sufficient 
spirit proclaims itself, in connection with the subject of Inspi- 
ration, is that of ignoring the Bible altogether, as a book 
superannuated and outstript. The religion of human nature 
is placed above that of the New Testament, and arrayed against 
it. Man having unconsciously appropriated many of the truths 
of Revelation, announces them as the excogitations of his own 
reason. It says much, indeed, for the divinely-adapted and 
congenial nature of the truths which can thus noiselessly blend 
with the activity of the human mind in its best moments, as if 
they were its own offspring; but it says little for man’s self-know- 
ledge, or his knowledge of history, which can thus allow him 
to mistake the whispers of heaven for his own thoughts. 

The foremost of the parties in question do not appear to be 
prodigies, either of intellect or of moral excellence, yet the 
great problems of antiquity are amongst the easiest of their 
themes, and all their solutions are delivered as oracles. A 


Socrates admitted that he could only conjecture, and that his 
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best probabilia needed the confirmation of the gods: our Deist, 
so far from wanting divine teaching, can even revise and amend 
the only record professing to contain a communication from 
God. <A Cicero, with all the old philosophies lying before 
him, confessed his inability to answer the question, “ What is 
Truth ?” by becoming an academic in his old age; but our 
modern Deist is not only a stranger to all such misgivings: he 
professes to derive support for his system, if not even his 
system itself, from those very writings which failed the philo- 
gopher, and calls in the authority of ‘Tully himsclf to justify 
his confidence. ‘“ Our reason,” remarks Herder, “is educated 
by the divine revelation ; and the well-educated daughter will 
not strike the mother in the face.’”’ But our Deist, besides 
ynoring the fact that he has been beholden to the Bible for 
any of the great truths he may happen to hold, repays the 
obligation by rejecting and calumniating all the rest. We 
smilé at the rustic for wondering that the sun should shifte by 
daylight; but the conduct of the Deist in professing his in- 
dependence of divine illumination is strictly parallel; with this 
exception, indeed, that while mere ignorance will account for 
the former, a moral defect alone can explain the latter.——Dr. 


Harris. 


THE DUST OF THE GROUND. 
That “ God formed man out of the dust of the ground,” is not 
a poctical figure, but a great fact. Man and the whole organized 
world, derive the material elements of which they are formed, 
from the inorganic world. The tremblings of the earthquake 
and the cruptions of the volcano are not signs of the divine 
anger, but indications that changes are going on in the chemical 
composition of the matter of the earth, by which those elements 
which are necessary for the growth of plants, and through them 
for the food of theanimal kingdom, are discharged into the atmos- 
phere, and directed towards their ultimate destination. Other 
elements, again, which do not assume the gascous form, but 
necessary for the existence of plants and animals, are embedded 
in the rocks of the earth; and these, through the researches of 
the geologist and chemist, have been made available for the 
culture of plants, and the inerease of the plenty which the 

bountiful earth presents te man.—Dr. Lankeséer. 
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POETRY. 


THE MEDIATOR, 
‘And he stood between the living and the dead, and the plague was stayed.” 


CarTratn of our salvation! Thou, 
Whose life was offered in our stead ; 

Kesume thy post of mercy now, 
Between the living and the dead! 


Wrath is gone forth from God the Lord— 
We dare not meet his jealous eye, 

But in thy right, Incarnate Word! 
For if we see his face, we dic. 

But thou, with patient feet hast trod, 
In silence, suffering, and alone ; 

_ The winepress of the wrath of God, 

And cast a rainbow round the throne. 


We gaze upon its tender light, 

And he who was consuming flame, 
Repels no more the vent'rous sight, 

But hears our plea, and meets our claim. 


— 


THE FIELDS IN SPRING. 


** Tell me what wants mee here to worke delyte, 
The simple ayre, the gentle warbling winde, 
So calm, so coole, as no where else I finde, 
The grassic grounde with dainte daysies dight, 
The bramble bush, where birdes of every kinde 
To waterfalls their tunes attemper right.” 
Srensrr. 


Tur air.is brisk, and the green lowland rings 

With tinkling waterfalls and bubbling springs, 
The clouds glance fleetly by, and as they pass, 
Fling their light shadows o’er the glitt'ring grass, 
The wild thyme trembles as the reckless bee 
Springs from its dusky flow’rets fearfully, 

The distant hills give back the tedious cry 

Of some lone crow that wings it wearily, 

And the pale weeds which chafe that tott’ring wall 
Lisp to the chirpings of the waterfall 
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Poetry. 


Through the tall hedge-row, where the straggling rose 
Bows its warm blossom as the light wind blows, 

And stately elms their twining branches sway, 
Streams the full splendour of the noon-tide ray, 
While in its sheen the glitt’ring flies prolong 

The mazy dance, and urge their drowsy song. 


Though with fair speech and music ever new 

The woods are vocal, and the waters too ; 

Sounds less presuming, but to fancy, dear, 

Come indistinctly o'er the wakeful ear, 

The whirring beetle as it blindly heaves 

The scrambling black-thorn, or the sapling’s leaves, 
Or dash of pebbles in that brooklet’s tide, 

As the wren nestles in its grassy side. 


Oh! could I lose the world, and thus beguiled, 
Pass all my days in some secluded wild! 
For all it proffers, seems, compared to this, 
A amt tks desert, where no water Is. 
| 


A WISH. 


No living bust, no speaking stone, 
No glitt’ring cenotaph I crave ; 
Lay me unfriended and alone, 
Where nature may adorn my grave. 


When this poor frame lies mute and chill, 
I ask no kindred eyes to weep, 

For as the evening mists distil, 
Heav'n’s holier tears my turf shall steep. 


[ will not ask an earthly tongue 
To sound for me the solemn hymn, 
Father's house shall hear it sung, 
I trust, by choirs of seraphim ; 


In strains how loftier! you can tell 
How free from sin, how full of bliss !|— 


Oh! angels who in strength excel; 
And see our Surety as he is! 10 JY ay 
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THE 


YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


AUGUST, 1852. 


— 


TRACES OF THE FRANKLIN EXPEDITION. 


In the autumn of last year, most interesting intelligence 
was brought by Captain Penny, from Captain Austin’s 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. The discovery 
of three graves and other traces on Beechy Island, Franklin's 
first winter quarters, had been known some time previously. 
They form the subject of our engraving, for the present 
month. 

Captain Penny’s Report states that on August 25, on the 
east side of Wellington Channel, he landed with a party, 
and examined the coast from 10 miles to the northward of 
Cape Spencer to that promontory, and an encampment was 
found near the latter place, seemingly that of a hunting 
party about three years previous. A party of all Captain 
Penny's officers, who had been ‘despatched in the direction 
of Caswall’s Tower, discovered the quarter which had been 
occupied by the vessels of Sir John Franklin’s expedition in 
the winter of 1845-46. Three graves were also found, the 
headboards showing them to be those of three seamen who 
had died early in the spring of 1846; but, notwithstanding 
a most careful search in every direction, no document could 
be discovered. The inscriptions are as follow:— 


Sacred to the memory of John Torrington, who departed this life 
January Ist, a. D. 1846, on board of Her Ma) 
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The Moorish Gold. 
Sacred to the memory of Johm Hartnell, A. B., of her Majesty's 

ship Hrebus: died January 4, 1846—aged 25 years. “ Thus saith 

the Lond of Hosts, consider your ways.”—Haggai, chap, i., v. 7. 

Sacred to the memory of W. Braine, R. M., of her Majesty’s ship 
Erebus, who died April 3rd, 1846—aged 32 years. “Choose you 
this day whom you will serve.”—Joshua, chap. ii., 4th part of 15th 
verse. 

Some relics were brought home by Captain Penny, and 
have been since minutely examined. They were discovered 
lying strewed about on the beach. Four sacks, one of them 
marked with the Government mari: (the broad arrow), were 
found, and filled with the mass brought away; the incon- 
testible proof of their having belonged to the ships missing 
is a piece of canvass, on which is faintly perceptible the 
word Zerror. It is conjectured that the place had been 
quitted in a hurry, in consequence of the ice breaking up 
sooner than was expected; and that the crew had left 
behind what was of no further use tothem. A rude direc- 
tion-post was also discovered, which had formed one of a 
number set up as guides for the seamen on their return 
from excursion parties to the ships; this, it is supposed, in 
their haste in collecting them, had been overlooked; and 
from its being found lying on its face, been afterwards 
blown down. Among the other articles are several tin 
canisters, used for containing preserved meats; and a few 
remnants of clothing, and a rope-mat, perfectly bleached, 
and left in an unfinished state, 


THE MOORISH GOLD. 
(Concluded from page 306) 


visited his treasures again by night, and in coming down was 
very near being discovered; how he went again, and was very 


near falling over a precipice; how he forgot his duties, was dis- 


respectful,and recklessly whistled as he followed his master; how 
he entertained the project of shortly changing his name, and 
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conned “The Peerage and Baronetage of England” to find. a 
grand and uncommon one; how conveniently he thought this plan 
would hide him from ali these who hed a daim=upen him; how 


thought of how much his poor relations would expect of him if 
they knew about his riches; how the landlady declared him to 
be the “ braggingest” young man she had ever met with; how 
he carelessly neglected his master’s luggage at B., by reason 
whereof it went down the line to London, and thence to Dover; 
cand how he spent the first two days of the visit in staring out 
of the hall windeow—I pass on to assure you, that never was 
there an old gentleman so fond of old wood carving, old stained 
glass, old china, old marbles, old mail, old books, old prints, old 
pictures, and old coins, as this very old gentleman, this friend 
of Richard's master. | 

On the third day Richard slipped out, and going into a baek 
street soon found a shop that he thought suited to his purpose. 
Here, after a little beating about the bush, he produced his cois 
and his diamond, and after a little hesitation on the part of the 
less than they were worth; but the man would not give more. 

On returning, he was told that his master had been ringing 
for him; he ran up stairs in some trepidation, and found the 
two old gentlemen examining a large cabinet full of coins 
“ Richard,” said his master, “ I wanted you to hold this tray.” 
Richard did so, and looked down on its. contents. “'Those,” 
said the host to his friend, “ are early English.” He lifted up 
another light tray, and Richard held it on the top of the first. 
“ Now then, old fellow,” he exclaimed, “this is something to 
be prond of indeed; Spanish coins—date of the Moors—all 
rare—this one, unique, I gave forty pounds for it.” 

“ Not a penny too much,” said Riehard’s master ;” and these 
two coins, too, set apart, are they Spanish too?” 

m and all but unique; they’ve been in my family for 
generations.” 

Richard looked down, and his heart beat so loud that he 
wondered they did not hear it; then he drew a long breath, 
and gazed intently, as well he might, for, reposing on cotton 
wool side by side, were the very counterpart—the exact fac- 
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he had compunctions on this head, and overcame them with the 
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similes—of the great gold pieces that he got out of the cavern. 

“ What's the matter, Richard ®” said his master; for Richard's 
hands shook, and he stared as if fascinated. 

“ Nothing’s the matter, sir,” replied Richard, with a face of 
terror. 

“]'ll tell you what,” said the friend, when Richard had been 
dismissed, “ there’s something queer about that lad; what does 
he mean by turning red and pale, and breathing as hard as if 
my coins had knocked the breath out of his body.” 

His master also thought it queer when that same evening 
Richard gave him warning, and added that he wished to leave 
that night, for his brother’s wife had written to say that her 
husband was dangerously ill, and wished to see him. 

His master was vexed; but being an easy man, he paid 
Richard his wages, and let him go, with many kind wishes for 
his brother's recovery. 

“ And now,” said Richard, “T’ll be a  quathensen } I've left my 
old clothes, and when I’m missed, my family can claim them; 
honest industry is the best thing after all. Let them do for 
themselves ; they ought to be above troubling me; my name 
shall be Mr. Davenport St. Gilbert; I shall keep myself to 
myself, for I want nothing of them, and that alone will be a 
good thing for them, and more than they ever had reason to 


expect. 


He then went to a number of shops, and soon supplied him- 
self with everything that he thought necessary to constitute 
him a gentleman—a handsome suit of clothes, studs, a new hat, 
a cane, and lastly a pair of gleves which he had been very near 
forgetting ; then he went to an hotel, ordered supper and a bed, 
and by seven o'clock the next morning was on his way to the 
Cumberland mountains. The image of that mountain was 
always present to his imagination, and the thought of the 
treasure lying there with nothing but a little bird to watch it, 
filled him with a secret, sordid joy—it should be all his own— 
no other living man should touch one penny of it: poor 
Richard ! 

He went to an inn, ordered a good dinner and a bottle of 


of wine. Alas he was not used to port wine, and he thought 


as he paid for all he would drink all—he did so, and the next 
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day a racking headache made him glad to lie in bed till noon. 
He stayed at that place another night, and unhappily for him 
repeated the folly of the previous one. It was not till the 
fourth day from his leaving B, that he reached the end of his 
journey, and stepping out of a postchaise found himself at the 
foot of the well-remembered Cumberland mountains. 

He sauntered to the shore of the lake, and began to hurrah! 
with irrepressible exultation. He thought himself alone, but 
a dry cough behind him, and a finger laid on his shoulder 
undeceived him. He turned round hastily, and beheld two 
policemen. 

‘“ What's your business, fellows?” he exclaimed, half angry, 
half afraid. 

“ You're our business,” was the reply—* There’s been a theft, 
you must come back with us to B.” 

“Tt's a lie, a base lie, it’s a cruel lie,” cried Richard, franti- 
cally ; “ there was no theft in the matter, the coin was my own.” 

Indeed !—Well young man you needn’t criminate yourself: 
how do you know we came after you about a coin—it’s no use 
stamping, nor crying either, you must come.” 

The mountains and the lake swam before Richard's eye, as 
the two policemen took him between them, and walked him off 
to the railway station; he was frightened but bewildered, 
and throughout the long journey he preserved a dogged silence, 
till at last the train arrived at B. and there stood his master 
and the old gentleman waiting for him. 

“This is the young fellow, Sir, isn’t it?” enquired the police- 
man confidently. 

“ Yes,” said his master in a tone of deep regret, “I grieve to 
say it is.” 

The next morning he was examined before a magistrate, but 
alas! during the night he had reflected that no one could prove 
his having stolen the coins (for on their account he never 
doubted that he had been arrested,) he had also reflected that to 
tell the honest truth about them was most certainly to lose all ; 
moreover he had made up his mind that nothing worse than a 
month’s imprisonment was at all likely to befall him, even if a 
case could be made out against him, he therefore resolved to run 
all risks, and declare that he had found the coins and the jewel in 
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his father’s potatoe garden—he had turned them up with a hoe. 
How the time passed with Richard till his trial came on, I do 
not know, but his kind old master visited him frequently, and 
told him it would be his duty to give evidence against him. 

Richard however persisted in his tale, though he became 
quieter and more fearful as the assizes drew nearer. 

At length the eventful day of trial came on, his turn came, 
he felt guilty, though not of the crime imputed to him; and 
his anxicty increased as he listened to the evidence brought 
against him. The counsel for the prosecution stated the case 
against him thus :— 

The prisoner on the 22nd of August arrived with his master 
at the house of the prosecutor; he had often been there before, 
and was known to have acquaintances there. On the 24th he 
was present while certain valuable coins were displayed by the 
prosecutor ; he was observed to regard them with particular 
attention ; that same evening he gave warning to his master, 


"giving as a reason that his brother’s wife had written to him, 


declaring that her husband was at death’s door. He requested 
to be paid his wages at once, alleging that he had but five | 
shillings in his pocket ; he took his leave, and in the evening of 
the following day, his brother, whose employer was travelling 
that way, called in to see him, in perfect health; and on being 
told of the letter supposed to have been received from his wife, 
replied that his wife, being a Frenchwoman, lady’s-maid in the 
family where he lived, could neither read nor write English, 
and that Richard knew it quite well. 

The day after this, the prosecutor happened to observe @ 
certain scratched appearance about the keyholes of two of his 
eabinets ; he opened them hastily, and found every tray gone 
with all its contents, in short the whole case gutted. En- 
quiries were instantly set on foot, and plate to a considerable 
amount was also found to be missing; thereupon the servants 
being examined, Richard’s name was mentioned by all with 
suspicion. The cook deposed that during dinner, the oy 


he left, Richard had enquired concerning the word “unique.” 
“Unique,” said the servants, “means that no one has got such 
a coin except master ;” to which he replied, “If that’s umique, 
they are no more unique than I am, and that I could prove to 
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the present company, if Ichose.” The servants further deposed, 
that looking upon this as an idle boast, they had laughed at 
him, and dared him to produce one, and at last he had said that 
perhaps he might befave he took his leave of them. 

This evidence being important, the police had been set to 
work, and had discovered a fac-simile of the coin of which only 
two specimens were supposed to be extant, exposed for sale in 
a shop window, they had also discovered that he had entered 
several shops, and spent money to an amount greatly exceed- 
ing. his wages. The recovered coin being shown to the 
prosecutor, he challenged it, and produced a written deseription 
wherein it was set forth, that these ancient Spanish coins were 
supposed to be firesh from the Mint, and never to have passed 
into circulation. 

The prisoner on being arrested, had instantly mentioned 
these coins, and declared he came by them honestly. On being 
examined before a magistrate, he declared that he had dug 
them up in his father’s potatoe garden. On being searched, 
another coin was found in his waistcoat pocket.—On being told 
that the sharp outline of the coins proved that they had not 
been exposed to friction or damp, he added that he found them 
sealed up in an carthen pot. 

On being asked how long it was since hé had found them, » 
he replied, that it was while he lived in his late master’s ser- 
vice. Om being reminded by that gentleman that he had only 
visited his parents twice during that period, and that the first 
time they were paupers in the Union, and had no potatoe gar- 
den, he replied, that it was the second time; on being further 
reminded that during his second visit, the ground was covered 
with a deep fall of snow, he refused to give any answer. 

And »ow witnesses were called, and then followed the feeble 
defence of his own counsel. Richard was bewildered, but he 
perceived that the circumstantial evidence was se strong against 
him, that nothing but the truth could save him, and the truth 
no man knew. He was brought in guilty, and sentenced toa 
seven year’s transportation. 

Alas! what.a casting down of his dream of riches! What a 
bitter disappointinent for his covetous soul! He was sent hack 
to prison, and there, when he had duly reflected on his position, 
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he concluded to purchase freedom by discovering the whole 
truth, and thus giving up his monopoly of the Moorish gold. 

He sent for his master; he looked miserable, and as he sat 
on the bench in his prison dress, with his face propped on his 
hands, he felt plainly that his master pitied him. _ 

The old gentleman heard him to the end, and made no com- 
ment, but he remained so long silent when the tale was finished, 
that. Richard looked up surprised. ‘Sir,’ he exclaimed, 
“surely you believe me now ?” 

Alas, my poor fellow! said his master, you have told so 
many falschoods, that it isno longer in my power to believe 
on the testimony of your lips, but only of my own senses; and 
this last story, Richard, seems to me the wildest of all. It will 
not serve you nor delay your sentence one hour. 

“ Yes it will—indeed it will—O sir, sir, try me this once, 
and go and look behind those broom bushes.” 

“ Richard, you have a good father and mother, and good 
sisters, who are very very poor,—if you had really found such 
a treasure, you would have contrived to send something to 
them.” 

“]---I forgot them, sir,” faltered Richard. 

“ No, Richard,” said his master with a sigh, “ you are a bad 
fellow, I’m afraid; but you're not so bad as that comes to, 
You have deceived me so often, that I’m not to be taken in any 
more.” 

Richard protested, but his master would not believe his tale; 
he was about to take leave of him, when a bustle was heard 
outside the door, and his master’s old friend appeared in & 
state of great excitement; he opened both hands, and in the 
palm of each was seen a coin, the very coins that had been 
missing. The real thieves had been detected, and with very 
little delay, Richard was set at liberty. 

The old gold coin was returned to him, and he sold it to his 
master’s friend for forty pounds; “and now, sir,” said he, 
“come with me to the mountain, and see whether I spoke the 
truth.” 

His master wondered greatly, but he came; they were 
within ten miles of the mountain, when a tremendous storm 
came on, the floods of rain and peals of thunder drove them 
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into an inn for shelter, and there they staid during a long 
night of storm and tempest. 

It was not till high day that that terrible storm subsided, 
and as soon as it was safe to go abroad, Richard and his master 
set off on their mission. They went toiling up the same path 
that they had pursued before; the way was very rugged, for 
stones and earth had been dislodged by the storm; “ Richard,” 
said his master, “we are nearly at the top of the mountain, 
surely we must have passed the place.” They came down 
again, and the agitated Richard looked from right to left; all 
was #0 changed—-so torn and disfigured, that he could not 
tell where he was, The tiny streams were tumbling torrents ;. 
the road was blocked with stones and rocks. “ Richard,” his 
master said again, “ we are nearly at the foot of the mountain, 
surely we have passed the place.” 

His master went down to the inn. Richard continued to 
search: for three weary days he wandered up, and down, and 
about. Whether the force of the storm had driven rocks down, 
and filled up that little roofless room, or whether a torrent had 
defaced the place and concealed it, he could not tell, but cer- 
tain it is he never found it; and from that day to this, no man’s 
eyes have ever been gladdened with the sight of that Moorish 
gold. 

He came to his master—* Sir,” said he “the gold is not to be ° 
found, but I have had a great deal of time to think, and I have 
come to think that my own covetousness has brought all this 
suspicion and misery on me. Here's the forty pounds that I’ve 
got of the treasure; let it go to my relations for I'll have none 
of it, but try to win back my good character, for the logs of that 
has been worse than the loss of this Moorish gold.” 


ORRIS. 
“TF HAPLY THEY MIGHT FEEL AFTER HIM.” 
( Acts Xvii. 29.) 


THERE seem to have been three religious ideas prevalent 
among mankind from the earliest ages,—that they were sinners ; 
that they had not always been so,—and that their case was still 
not without hope. 

Q3 
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The first idea they derived from Experience and Observation. 
They felt it, and they saw its development in the world around 
them. 

The second, they appear to have borrowed from Inference 
and Tradition. Their Creator, though but dimly known, they 
all allowed to be good; and unassisted reason was sufficient to 
teach them that He was not likely to have made man so bad as 
he appeared to be. They discovered, and by the same process 
as the royal preacher, “ weighing one thing after another, to 
find out the reason,” that God had made man upright, but 
he had sought out many inventions. Besides this inductive 
knowledge, they had the starlight of Tradition, thick with 
phantoms of paradisaical eras, and golden ages, of lapsed privi- 
leges, of archangels, angels, demons, heroes and archons—of 
better times gone by, and of a **‘ good time coming.” 

And this last persuasion, that their position was not without 
remedy, was adumbrated in almost all their religious rites and 
ceremonies, and especially in that universally prevalent idea, 
the earnest; of a revelation to come, that “ without shedding of 
blood there was no remission.” 

It seems not only desirable, but absolutely necessary before 
entering on the consideration of God’s unspeakable gift in the 
redemption of the world by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
to bestow some attention on the circumstances which rendered 
such a grant not only urgent, but positively indispensable to 
the happiness of the entire human family here and hereafter. 
We propose, therefore, before treating of the grant, to make 
out this necessity, by. proving that in all ages, in all countries, 
under all cireumstances, and amongst all grades of men there 
existed on this subject, an earnest, an all-powerful, an inex~ 
tinguishable, Want. 

No feeling appears to be more general, or more influential 
among the human family than the settled persuasion that 
is at enmity with his Maker. Not only are the subjects of a 
written revelation from heaven under this influence; but, as 
already stated, it includes those who, having no such law, are a 
law unto themselves. 

Tt has always been so. As soon as we have any record of 
the history of humanity, so soon do we. see all men feeling 
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after God, that they may find in Him that satisfaction which 
they have sought in vain elsewhere. The conscience is uneasy, 
the intellect unsatisfied, the reason baffled and discomforted ; 
and the whole man groans and travails, waiting for some 
further manifestation than it possesses, of the things that lie 
between God and the well-being and repose of the soul. As 
naturally as the bodily eye turns towards the sunshine, so 
naturally does the inner eye turn towards the light that light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world, whether to behold 
him in all the glory of his revealed brightness, or to hail him 
as the yet unrisen Sun of Righteousness, whose faint and feeble 
radiations are seen only beyond the everlasting hills, which 
seem impassable to the uninitiated in that new and living way 
opened up for them by the gospel. 

It is searcely a solecism to say, that the beautiful language 
of our Articles has been echoed to the letter by almost all the 
nations of antiquity—their united testimony conducting to this 
consummation, that “Man is very far gone from original 
righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to evil, so that 
the flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit.” 

And to this general confession, their desires, their practices’ 
their rites, and ceremonies, have exactly corresponded. The 
earliest written records we possess, assure us of this fact. And 
those unwritten witnesses still extant in the sculptured and 
painted tombs, temples, and palaces, of China, India, Assyria, 
and Egypt, all speak thesame language. The dragon pagods of 
the celestial empire, the gigantic caverns of Ellora and 
Elephanta; the “men pourtrayed upon the walls, the images 
of the Chaldeans pourtrayed with vermilion, girded with 
girdles upon the loins, all of them princes to look to;” and the 
“chambers of imagery with every form of creeping things and 
abominable beasts, and all the idols of Egypt,” are so many 
proofs of the deeply rooted prevalence of these dominant ideas— 
that man is wrong—that he was not always so; and that he 
hopes still for a return to rectitude, to happiness, and to the 
favor of his Maker. 

It is less easy to produce evidence direct and succinct, upon 
these topics from written records. History, strictly so called, 
is of comparatively recent date. Its first chapters are poetical; 
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the imaginations and passions being developed at an earlier 
stage in the progress of man, than the reason and the judg- 
ment, * so that it is almost impossible to separate truth from 
fiction. But in the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament, we 
have such a record as seems to overleap the crescent phases 
of history—the poctical and the narrative, and shine out in all 
the plenitude of its last and philosophical aspect. The reasons 
for this, we do not now stay to enquire into. As Christians, 
we have of course, our own peculiar convictions on. the subject, 
which, however, at the present stage of our enquiry, we do not 
require our readers to subscribe to. We refer to these Scrip- 
tures simply as to a book of history supplying us with striking 
and tangible information, which we can find no where else in 
a form so well put or so connected. The record, we are speak- 
ing of, belongs to a period three thousand three hundred years 
ago—ten centuries earlier than the earliest of our Greek 
historians, and half that period in advance of her first mytholo- 
gists, and poets. 

The Israelites, a people whom Jehovah had chosen for his 
own, are advancing towards the land promised to their fore- 
fathers, and God, according to his promise, had driven out 
before them, those nations through whose territories they had 
already passed. Balak king of Moab, ono of the doomed 
nations, hears of their progress, and is naturally alarmed. His 
conscience bears witness against him, and the inherent dread of 
mecting with those judgments he has long felt that he deserves, 
is quickened by the consciousness that as Isracl is everywhere 
triumphant, his own day of retribution is hourly drawing nearer. 
His forebodings assume a practical form, and he asks, in the 
agony of his soul, what he can do towards averting that anger, 
he has so much reason to fear. His first impulse is a very 
common one—the wish becomes father to the thought, that 
perhaps he is mistaken in his impression regarding the God- 
- favored people. They may after all be on no better footing 
with their Maker than himself, and he consequently sends for 
Balaam, the son of Beor, a prophet or soothsayer, in whose 


* Kenrick’s Preliminary Dissertation to the Egypt of Herodotus, London, 
1841, p. 1. 
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divination he had a large measure of faith, to defy and curse 
them. ‘The covetous prophet, against his better judgment, is 
persuaded to come, but fails altogether in his object,—* his eyes 
being opened,” as he himself confesses, to the real state of the 
case, so that in the end, he is compelled to bless the very people 
he had been hired to denounce. The heart of Balak naturally 
becomes as water at this untoward occurrence; and he falls 
abashed before the insulted Majesty of heaven. But how can 
he approach him ? 

Remember now what Balak king of Moab consulted, 

And what Balaam, the son of Beor, answered him from 

Shittim unto Gilgal, 

Wherewithal shall I come before the Lord, 

And bow myself before the high God ; 

Shall I come before him with calves of a year old ; 

Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 

Or ten thousand of rivers of oil, 

Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 

The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? 

(Micah vi. 5, 7.) 

Now this narrative, we take to be but the echo of every 
heathen man’s experience on the great theme of justification 
before God, and acceptance with him. The heart of Balak is 
the type of every unenlightened, unrenewed heart, groaning 
and travailing in pain to find out some mode of approach, some 
means of propitiation, some token of a return to that favor 
which it is too painfully conscious it once enjoyed, has now 
lost, but may again recover, if the “ wherewithal” of God’s 
acceptance could be known. No offering is too costly—no 
sacrifice too great, to make atonement for the thrice-dyed sin of 
the soul. 

This agony, we repeat, is not that of a Christian, writhing 
under the thrust of that quick and powerful sword, which 
pierces to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit and of the 
joints and marrow. It is the anguish of ancient heathendom 
conscious of its <lisease, but knowing nothing of a remedy 
beyond the hope of finding it—a hope, that if implanted by 
the God of hope himself, it feels conscious can never “make 
ashamed.” 
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The inward conflict almost bursting into development in 
the mind of this ancient king of Moab, was not unknown to 
the philosophies of Pythagoras and Plato, Two laws, the laws 
of the mind and of the members—were always described as 
warring with each other in the great souls of those who 
studied in their schools, as well as among the wiser heathen 
generally. Araspes the Mede, conversing with the great Cyrus, 
is recorded to have said, “ A single soul cannot be a good and 
bad one at the same time; it cannot at the same time prefer 
noble and vile acting; nor can it at the same time be inclined 
towards, and averse to, the same things. It is therefore clear 
that we have two souls; and that when the good one prevails, 
it does noble things ; but when the bad one is the stronger, it 
attempts things that are evil.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE VINE BLOSSOM. 


THERE are few points in the character of those holy men who 
wrote the Bible, more interesting and instructive than their 
susceptibility to the beauties of the natural world, This feature 
seems in all cases to indicate a degree of refinement far exceed- 
ing that of the age in which they lived, and in some instances 
betrays an acquaintanco with facts unknown even to naturalists 
of the present time. In the beautiful description of an Eastern 
spring, given in the second chapter of the Canticles, for example, 
allusion is made to the goodly smell of the budding vines. The 
appearance of the blossom is familiar to every one; but how few 
are aware that it possesses a delightful fragrance, which the 
warm climate of the East must elicit to perfection. Under our 
less gonial skies, and where vines are grown in the open air, this 
fragrance is scarcely perceptible; but let any one enter a hot- 
house when the tree is in flower, and he will be delighted and 
refreshed with the warm and exhilarating aroma. Of all the de- 
lights of this lovely season, we know of none more grateful. 
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THE CONSECRATION. 


A new church had just been erected in a certain village, and 
Mary having observed its progress with a young artist's admi- 
ration for its picturesque architecture, hastened to witness the 
ceremony of consecrating its finished beauty to the important 
purpose of making known the gospel in our vernacular tongue, 
Her mother accompanied her, and as they reached the spot 
some time before the appointed hour, they paced the terraced 
walks of the pretty green enclosure round, watching the 
gathering groups who rapidly assembled from every approach. 
Presently two grey haired beadles, with their white wands, 
marshalled a long train of village school children, who wound 
in sight between the trees, now bright with their new spring 
foliage,—passing beneath the light and shade which is so apt 
an emblem of men’s chequered course on earth. These were 
followed by the venerable bishop of the diocese, with several 
clergymen, who had gathered together to weleome the new 
pastor, and express their sympathy and good wishes for his 
occupation of the fresh field thus opened for usefulness, as well 
as to unite in prayer for the divine blessing on the undertaking. 
The company paused at the gateway, while the usual legal 
documents were read by a notary, vesting the estate in trust 
- for the purposes of divine worship. When these officials had 
passed into the church, Mary and Mrs. Lee followed, and found 
it well filled with an attentive audience. The opening of every 
large house of assembly is an interosting event, but the first 
service in a place where prayer is to be made may well excite 
peculiar and holy emotion,-~such doubtless the evangelist had 
realized, as he recorded of a certain city in olden time: “ And 
there they preached the gospel.” 

Again the legal documents were read within the building, 
and this was all the inaugural ceremony. After a short pause, 
silence was broken by one of the oldest neighbouring ministers, _ 
who repeated one of those beautiful texts which introduce the 
ordinary morning service ;—appropriate Scriptures and prayers 
being selected to suit the circumstances. And those who then 
heard of the solemn dedication of Solomon's splendid temple, 
could not but feel thankfal that so cumbrous a ritual had passed 
away, and that the actual offering of the Lamb of God, rendered it 
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now no longer necessary to resort to any one spot, or pursue 
any one routine for an acceptable approach to Him who heareth 
always men from the ends of the earth! 

An asylum for the blind was near, and one of the inmates 
made sweet music on the organ, while the clear voices of his 
companions joined in a con amore melody which proved how 
soothing a resource was this pleasing art to these afilicted ones, 
How precious are these indirect fruits of Christianity! We 
cannot, like our Master, remove every malady, but even allevia- 
tion of such calamity imparts inexpressible happiness to the 
sufferer. A short but valuable discourse, setting forth the 
abundant life of body, soul, and spirit secured to the believer by 
Christ’s atoning sacrifice furnished a suitable close to the 
initiatory engagements: and seemed a sort of pledge of the | 
results which might be anticipated as an answer to the inspired — 
promise—“ My word shall not return unto me void, but shall — 
accomplish that whereto I sent it.” 

Like many young people of the present dew, Mary Lae.sane 
rather smitten with a passion for imposing ceremonies, and 
solemn externals ; so that she was half ready to fancy that the 
“consecrated temple” must be nearer the gate of heaven than 
her own little chamber, or the saloon in which, day by day, her 


Her brother’s subsequent ordination to ministerial office, 
revived an early wish that she also could in some equally 
distinct and recognized manner dedicate her time and her 
industry to religious service. On the evening of the day .in 
which he left them for the duties of his new charge, Mary 
surprised her mother by expressing a desire to leave home, and 
prepare for some especial post in the field of philanthropy. 

“Why leave your home and your family, my child, to enter | 
upon a path to which no one calls you?” asked Mrs. Lee. 

“ Because, mamma,” replied Mary, “I think it would help 
me to become more spiritually minded, to consecrate myself 
somehow as Ernest did at his ordination.” 
“It.is not at.all sure that such would be the effect, my love. 
This you know was not Ernest's first personal dedication to his 
Master's service, yet you heard him lament the inefficiency of 
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any such public act to eradic ste the hidden evils of the heart; 
and I can assure you from my own experience that even the 
impressive rite by which I enrolled myself among those who 
profess to love and obey the Saviour, has in itself no tendency 
either to restrain from sin, or to excite to holiness.” 

“But surely, mamma,” pursued Mary, “some constant 
memento of our profession—a peculiar dress or ornament might 
be useful to prolong the influence of so important an event.” 

“That has been amply tried as you are aware in the Church 
of Rome; but, alas! judging not only by their fruits, but by 
their own confessions, those who have adopted these ‘outward 
and visible signs’ have not found their inward and ‘spiritual 
grace’ in any degree commensurate.” 

“Then is it wrong to adopt any external mode of consecrating 
ourselves to God, mamma?” asked Mary. 

“Not exactly wrong, my love, for human nature is so weak 
that it needs some outward aids to devotion; but while 
Christians find it helpful to set apart convenient buildings for 
the assembling of ourselves together, it must be recollected that 
this is by no means necessary to acceptable worship, since our 
Saviour himself taught that, not at Jerusalem only, but wher- 
ever two or three were met together in his name, he would be 
in the midst of them. This he proved by appearing to them in 
divers places, both in large and small companies, after his 
resurrection, then reiterating his assurance, ‘Lo, I am with you 
always, even to the end of the world.’ Since the departure of 
his bodily presence, too, how often he has spiritually met and 
cheered his lonely disciples—at the stake—in the prison—in 
the gloomy cavern of starvation—the chamber of death—the 
missionary’s untended fever pallet-—many records testify, of 
later date than those favored cases handed down to us in 
Holy Writ.” 

“ But those individuals, boon wot! 
meet every hardship.” 

“Nay, Mary,” answered Mrs. Lee, “they were prepared 
simply to understand the will of the Lord, and do his bidding, 
and therefore when he sent them forth to such posts’of toil and 


hazard, they fulfilled the course he had marked out ‘for them. 
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Faithful, first, in the few talents, more were entrusted to them.” 

“’Tis curious, mother,” interposed Harold, who had entered 
the room during the conservation, “that I should find you 
talking upon this topic, for our old friend G——., who now calls 
himsclf Father G-——, overtook me this afternoon, and has been 
descanting in such glowing terms upon the happiness to be 
found in that new fraternity he has joined, that I.own I began 
to share Mary’s wish of being consecrated to some post of 
goodness.” 

“T am sure, my son,” replied his mother smiling, “if conse- 
cration to a post of goodness could assure your spiritual purity, 
I would be the last to oppose it, but it is so serious a matter to 
choose our own path, that the Christian is wiser to confide in 
‘appoint the bounds of his habitation,’ beside directing ‘all the 
steps’ of those who acknowledge Him. He who said ‘I go sir,’ 
and did not his father’s bidding, was pronounced more repre- 
hensible than he who refused, yet afterwards repented and went.” 

“Well, can it be right for G——— to leave his family and 
parish to shut himself up to meditation, and repeating a daily 
routine of service, when his peculiar mental powers might be 
so usefully employed in a hundred different ways which would 
benefit society as well as himself? He says he made all the 
beds in the monastery to-day; that is a queer religious service 
I think.” 

“If poverty, or exile, or the need of alleviating plague or 
pestilence imposed that duty upon him, Harold, of course it 
would be as right as it is for the surgeon to pass his days m 
dressing wounds, or the undertaker in performing the last 
offices of humanity. However, let us leave G—— to his own 
master. The Scripture says ‘Let every man abide in his 
calling wherein he is called,’ so I cannot perceive that either 
you or Mary have at present any vocation (I believe that is the 
orthodox phrase) to follow his example, yet you may, and 
ought, both to consecrate all your powers to fulfil the duties of 
that station wherein it hath pleased God to place you, and 
which you cannot neglect without risk of his displeasure.” 

“ What do you mean, mother?” enquired Harold, 

“When your papa desires you to prepare a-case of instru- 
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ments for any delicate and important operation, what would he 
say if he found you had placed different set quite inappropri- 
ate to his requirement ?” | | 

“No doubt he would say the truth, that I was a presumptu- 
ous ignoramrus, of no use to him,” replied Harold, whose eyes 
flashed indignation, at the bare supposition that he could 
exhibit such folly. | 

“Or suppose, Mary, our housemaid should stand still to 
admire our perfections, instead of making our guests comfortable 
her daughter. | 

“She would much more appropriately show her zedl and 
affection for us by doing her duties, and making all about her 
neat and nice,” said Mary. 

« Just so, my children,” resumed Mrs. Leo, “ human beings 
show their ‘ignorant presumption’ when they recede from the 
claims of the social rank in which God himself has placed them 
by their birth, or providential circumstances over which they 
had no control! That it is a mistake to confine religious 
service within the walls of a cloister, is evident from our Lord's 
repented commands to such as naturally wished to show their 
gratitude for merey, by sharing his fortunes, ‘ Return to thy 
house, and show thy friends how great things the Lord hath 
done for thee.’ During the greater part of his earthly career 
he was our example in the diligent discharge of those filial and 
social duties which won him favour from all men: he returned 
with his parents, was subject to them, and known by the name 
of his father’s occupation, as ‘ the carpenter. ’” 

“How happy I should have felt to have been his sister!” 
said Mary. 

“ Or his brother !” added Harold. 

“ «Inasmuch as ye did it umto unto one of the least of these,’” 
repeated their mother in a serious tone, as she pointed through 
the open window to a juvenile group in the garden, “‘*ye have 
done it unto me,’ said the Saviour,—marking thus his approba- 
tion of the every day duties he had enuncihted in his parable 
which should require no public designation as an incentive ¢o 
their proper performance. Believe me, my children, you will 
most aceeptably serve your Lord and Master, by ‘ocoupying 
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till he come,’ the sphere he has himself :assigned you! , He 
dying couch of the martyr.” 
- “That is true, 1 dare say, mother,” 
do not those who deyote themselves to a life of devout contem- 
plation escape many temptations; and therefore may it not be 
desirable to retire from the world to avoid its evils?”.. ... ., 
“*T pray not that thon shouldest take them out.of the world, 
but that thou should keep them from the evil !’—This was the. 
Saviour’s opinion, Harold; -by all means.avoid its snares, its gai- 
ties, as much as you can; but beware of supposing that you can 
escape the plague of your own heart, by seclusion and corporeal 
mortifications. Those earliest recluses have confessed what their. 
modern successors bave doubtless also discovered, that they did 
but change the scene of conflict. Indeed the quiet leisure they 
fondly hoped might aid their devotion, opened a new array of,, 
temptations and responsibilities, which many. would fain 
relinquish for the more healthy influence of active exertion, 
Under such circumstances the insincere. haye degenerated into, 
monsters of secret vice, while the more conscientious have iost 
life or reason under the fearful and unavailing struggle to work 
out their own righteousness. The fact stated in our Lord’s 
history is probably not without instructive meaning, that.“he. 
went alone into the wilderness to be tempted of..the. devil.” 
Apostolic advice to young people is, ‘Let them learn. first to. 
show piety at home, and requite their parents, for this is good 
and acceptable before God.’ Those only. were called to con- 
“who had claims upon their active exertion; but those of mature 
“Really, mamma,” remarked Mary, 
Bible, “I ‘wonder I never found.all.this.out before!”. . 
“There is a -sort..of fascination, .my love,” 
mamma, “in the outward demonstrations of peculiar garb.and 
speech, but Jesus forbade his disciples to .appess unto men to. 
fast, counselling that secret devotion which he assures us our 
Heavenly Father will reward openly.”...... 
“Them, private qonesctation.of cur powers to God 
must be as acceptable as a public one?” 
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“Certainly, my dear, and more appropriate to a retired 
sphere of action in domestic life. Many eminent Christians 
have found it beneficial to observe a stated private season of 
special dedication to their home duties, which they have 
renewed when desirable. It is interesting to notice how God 
has honored such diligence in business, by inspiring his prophets 
in very various avocations, and selecting them from all ranks 
of society. Thus Moses and David at the sheep-fold; Amios at 
the plough; Daniel and Neliemiah in the heathen monarch’s 
court; Obadiah in the royal stewardship; Ezra, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel in their priestly office,—showing distinctly that none of 
their secular employments were inimical to the Divine presence, 
for they continued mostly in their calling.” — 


Well, mother,” said Harold, “you have driven me outof 


all my strong-holds, and ee all 
the difficulties of my station.” — 

“God grant, my son, that you and Mary too may be enabled 
to use all your talents profitably, rather than hide them in any 
earth, however tempting the'soil: may tppear to you" 


| E. W.P. 
a. I walk through the valley of the shadow of death I will fear no 


evil, for art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me,” 
A reflecting reader will observe that David does: not speak of 
the valley of death, but only the:valley of the shadow of death: 
to be the very shadow of death iteelf. The expression is tebe 
interpreted by the subject of which it is a part. In continuance 
of the beautifal pastoral idea of the Psalm, David intended to 
say, that as a sheep when it wanders through deep ravines and 
dark valleys, is secured by the presence of its shepherd with his 
rod and staff, against the assaults of wild beasts and other 
dangers, so he, as often as he was in a situation of danger, had 


There is also another ‘passage, in Psalm cxvi, ‘which: by’ 


ote readers is misapplied: It is there said, “Precious in 


the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.” Thisis usually’ 
understood to mean that the Lord is especially present to his’ 
dying saints, and causes hie consolations peculiarly to abound at 
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that season of their trial. But the true meaning, as the context 
and tenor of the whole Psalm proves, is that the Lord watches 
over the lives of his saints, and guards them from death. 
David had experienced this in a dangerous disease by which he 
had been brought nigh to death, but from which he had been 
delivered by God’s providence, and it was to celebrate this 
deliverance this Psalm was written. It is of rescue from death, 
and not of consolation in it, that he speaks.—James’s Course of 
Fash. 
THE SENSES. 

Ir is sometimes desirable that the eye, the ear, touch, taste, and 
smell, should be simultaneously put into requisition ; for the evi- 
dence of all the senses is not only frequently necessary, but some- 
times insuflicient in thedetection and development of truth. There 
are few greater fallacies than the position, that “Seeing is be- 
lieving.” We neither see objects in them right places, characters, 
or colours, oftentimes. The eye alone is no judge of distance, 
for example, but measures it by intervening objects. Were it 
not that Geometry has lent its aid in exploring the visible hea- 
vens, who could have conjectured that the nearest fixed star 
was so far removed from our earth as to be nineteen billions two 
hundred thousand miles distant, or that the bulk of many of 
them was greater than that of our own sun? Were it not that 
the laws of Optics had come into our aid, how could we have 
known that bodies changed their apparent colors, in virtue of 
the proximity of some other bedy of more vivid hue—that 
thereye for instance, read off a green tint where nothing of the 
kind existed, simply because a more brilliant red was in close 
contact with it ? 

With respect to Hearing, an anecdote, from Dr. Abercrombie, 
will shew to what extent this faculty may be cultivated. A 
blind man, in giving his opinion of a horse, declared it to be 
blind, though this circumstance had escaped the observation of 
several persons who had the use of their eyes, and who were 
with some difficulty convinced of it. Being asked to give an 
account of the principle on whieh he decided, he said it was 
by the sound of the horse’s step in walking, which implied a 
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Instances might be adduced of blind persons who have been 
able to tell the dimensions and figure of a room from the sound 
of voices in it, and actually to determine the stature of the 
speaker, by the direction im which his speaking came to them. 
The inference from these facts, appears to be, that certainly, 
beth sight and hearing may be rendered much more available 
than is usually supposed, and the practical bearing of these 
anecdotes is this—that it would be well to put aif the senses in 
requisition when we are only in the habit of using that which 
has more immediate business with the object of our investigation. 
Take a familiar illustration with regard to Taste. Wine, to 
be good, must please three senses—taste, smell, and sight. 
And yet, how very rarely do we test it by the last. Yet, itisa 
fact, that wines as different in flavor as port and sherry, have 
been mistaken for each other, by judges of acknowledged compe- 
tency, when the eye has not assisted in the process. Now, if it 
were intended that the Taste should of itself decide the ques 
tion, how evident does it seem, that this least honorable of all 
the senses requires cultivation: and the same holds good of all 
the others. 

The sense of Smell is much more acute in those of the 
inferior animals, which are dependent on it for protection or 
supply, than amongst our own species. Yet possibly it might, 
by proper exercise and discipline, be considerably augmented, 
It is related of the late Dr. Moyse, the well-known blind philo- 
sopher, that he could distinguish a black dress on his friends 
by its smell, which is not at all improbable. An individual, 
with what Evelyn calls a good chemical nose, may do this with 
regard to many of the stuffs in common use. 

So also with regard to Sight. It has been truly remarked by 
those who have paid attention to the subject, that the Eye is 
the best organ of communication with the mind. It attends, re- 
members, and makes few mistakes. A familiar instance is pre 
sented in the comparative readiness with which we recur toa 
particular passage in any book we have beem reading, by 
remembering whether it occupied the right or left hand pages, 
the top, middle, or bottom. It. is on this principle that most of 
our systems of Mnemonics proceed. That we do not. task. this 
lowing anecdote from. Dr. Abercrombie. 
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“In the Church of St. Peter, at Cologne, the altar-piece is 
a large and valuable picture, by Rubens, representing tho 
martyrdom of the Apostle. This picture having been carried 
away by the French in 1805, a painter of that city undertook 
to make a copy of it from recollection, and succeeded in doing 
so in such a manner, that the most delicate tints of the origing! 
are preserved with the most minute accuracy. The original 
painting has been restored, but the copy is preserved along with 
it; and even when they are rigidly compared, it is said to be 
soarcely possible to distinguish one from the other.” 

This anecdote is too wonderful to obtain unqualified credence ; 
for though it is not difficult to imagine that the memory should 
retain a very good general idea of the subject: in order to 
treasure up all the minutie, we must suppose the power of 
attention to have been not only unprecedently vigorous and 
acute, but again and again exercised on this one object. But 
how must our astonishment be increased, when we find the 
transcript critically collated with the original, without exhi- 
biting any material difference! Few artists are capable of 
closely imitating a picture of this eminent master with the 
original constantly before them; and therefore the effort of 
mind necessary to such an achievement as we have spoken of, 
must have been stupendous. 


| THE DUST OF THE GROUND. 

That “God formed man out of the dust of the ground” is not 
& poetical figure, but a great fact. Man and the whole organized 
world, derive the material elements of which they are formed, 
from the inorganic world. ‘The tremblings of the earthquake 
and the eruptions of the volcano are not signs of the divine 
anger, but indications that changes are going on in the chemical 
composition of the matter of the earth, by which those elements 
which are necessary for the growth of plants, and through them 
for the food of the animal kingdom, are discharged into the atmos- 
phere, and directed towards their ultimate destination. Other 
elements, again, which do not assume the gaseous form, but 
necessary for the existence of plants and animals, are embedded 
in the rocks of the earth; and these, through the researches of 
the geologist and chemist, have been made available for the 
culture of plants, and the increase of the plenty which the 
bountiful earth presents to man.—Dr. Lankester. 
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NINEVEH AND ITS SCULPTURES. 
(From Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations. )* 


In the chapters which relate to the Assyrian invasion of 
Judah under Sennacherib, there are many particulars which 
receive new and interesting illustration from -the recent 
discoveries of Layard and Botta in Assyrian antiquities, 
These, indeed, refer chiefly to the public life of the Assyrians; 
and do not furnish those details of all the social and 
private life of the people which the painted tombs of 
Egypt present to us, but it is chiefly in their public life 
and warlike operations that the Scripture brings the 
Assyrians before us; and the sculpfures which have been 
brought to light, do therefore furnish respecting this remarkable 
ancient people, exactly the kind of information which was 
most to be desired; and it is to be hoped that further 
discoveries may supply information respecting much that yet 
remains obscure or doubtful. 

In the thirty-sixth and following chapter of Isaiah, reference 
is made nearly in the same words to that invasion of the land 
of Judah by Sennacherib, king of Assyria, which is recorded 
im the eighteenth and nineteenth chapters of the Second Book 
of Kings. 

What first comes under consideration is the insolent message 
delivered before the walls of Jerusalem by Rabshakeh, in the 
namo of his master, the king of Assyria. Ho first derides the 
Hebrews for trusting for help to the king of Egypt: “Lo, 
thou trustest on the staff of this broken reed, on Egypt; 
whereon if a man lean, it will go into his hand, and pierce it.” 
This comparison woul! only be likely to occur to persons in the 
habit of using walking-staves, As it happens, this was 
equally true both of the Assyrians and the Egyptians, and was 
therefore the more appropriate ; and in both the staves used in 
walking were taller than is usual with us—generally as tall as 
the shoulder; and it is evident from the Egyptian specimeng 


* We hail with much pleasure the sizth volume of these “ Iustrations;” a 
volume well worthy of its predecessors, Tts copious references to the recent 
discoveries at Nineveh imphrt to it, if possible, an additional interest, whilst the 
same carnest, intelligent, ancl exact spirit of criticism pervades the whole. 
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thai men, when standing still, threw much of the weight of 
their bodies upon their staves—or, in other words, were apt to 
lean forcibly upon them, so that from this, as well as from 
their length, the accident of their breaking, unless of good 
quality, could not fail to be of frequent occurrence, which, from 
both circumstances, would more frequently be attended with 
injury than might at first be supposed. It is also observable 
that the Egyptian walking-staff has usually a slim, rod-like 
appearance, whereas the Assyrian one is commonly a stout and 
substantial stick; so that the former would be much more 
liable to break than the latter. It is therefore likely that the 
known frequency of this accident among the Egyptians gave 
much sarcastic point to the similitude by which Rabshakeh, 
leaning upon his own strong staff the while, denounced Judah’s 
trust in the Egyptian king. It is well to add that the 
walking-cane appears far more frequently in the Egyptian 
than in the Assyrian monuments. This is doubtless because 
the latter refer chiefly to warlike proceedings, in which the 
personages find sufficient occcupation for their hands in the 
management of their weapons and their reins. It appears, 
however, as among the Egyptians, in social life. The king 
uses it when he takes his walks abroad, which may remind, us 
moreover that staves were anciently the sceptres of kings, 
though all staves were not sceptres, Indeed, in Hebrew there 
is but one word for a staff and a sceptre. 

Rabshakeh is not a name but a title of office, that of 
“chief cup-bearer ;” a high office in the East, so that there is 
nothing extraordinary in persons holding it appearing as 
gencrals, ambassadors, or governors. In one of the sculptures 
from Nimrud, recently arrived at the British Museum, 4 
cup-bearer is represented in discharge of his proper office. 
The king is seated on his throne, which is an ornamented and 
elevated chair without any back, and has just taken the broad 
sancer-like wine-cup from the salver, and holds it, not as we 
should do, but sustains it upon the points of his fingers, after a 
fashion still usual in the same region, Before him stands the 
cup-bearer, holding in his right hand a fly-flapper, and in the 
other the salver, on which he has presented the wine-cup, 
which is furnished with a curious handle terminating in bird's 
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heads. The physiogonmy and beardless face of the cup-bearer, 
indicate that he was an eunuch, There is little doubt that 
Rabshakeh was also of that class. In fact, one of the principal 
officers of the Assyrian is expressly designated by his official 
title of “ Rabsaris,” or “chief of the eunuchs.” Indeed the 
monuments show the personal attendants of the king to have 
been chiefly eunuchs ; and that those persons rose to the highest 
rank, and were not merely servants, is shown from the 
Scripture instances, remarkably corroborated by the sculptures, 
in which, says Layard, “ eunuchs are represented as commanding 
in war; fighting both in chariots and: on horseback; and 
receiving the prisoners and the heads of the slain after battle, 
They were also emploved as scribes, and are seen writing down 
the number of the heads and the amount of the spoil obtained 
from the enemy. They were even accustomed to officiate in 
religious ceremonies. They appear, indeed, to have occupied 
the more important posts, and to have exercised the same 
influence in the Assyrian court as they have since done in the 
East, where they have not only filled the highest offices of 
state, but have even attained to sovereign power.” 

In the Thirty-second Volume of the Archeologia of the 
Society of Antiquaries, there is a memoir by Mr. Birch of the 
British Museum, relative to “Two bas-reliefs of Assyrian 
sculpture removed from Khorsabad.” These bas-reliefs form a 
portion of the discoveries of M. Botta, and were sent by our 
consul at Mosul (Mr. Rassam) to the late Sir Robert Peel, who 
sent them to the British Museum for examination and inspection. 
There were two heads of colossal size, of which engravings 
are furnished in the publication named. One is that of a 
warrior; the other, which is that of an eunuch, has the features 
of a man, rather full, with aquiline nose, soft oxpression, hair 
gathered in undulating curls to the back of the head, where it 
clusters in short spiral curls, with a light fillet colored blue and 
red passing over the head. The chin is particularly double, 
and there are ear-rings resembling the Egyptian symbol of 
life, Mr. Birch, looking to this as a work of art, says: The 
eyes and brows of the head of ‘the eunuch are most peculiar in 
their treatment. The oyebrow is literally cut out and colored 
black ; the lids of the eyes are shell-like, and dyed with the 
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stibium, and the pupil is for a full eye, and colored black. A 
singular effect is produced by the pupil not being so large as 
the eye; but this was, no doubt, very different when the 
monument was tn sifu, as the height must have rendered it less 
striking. The chin is peculiarly double and full, although the 
rest of the face indicates youth; but it would appear from the 
Egyptian monuments that some of the tribes of Central Asia— 
the Cheta, for example, a people in the vicinity of Mesopotamia, 
had this physical development. There is a smile upon the 
featuros; and the whole bears much relation to the Egyptian 
sculptures in part of the treatment; while, on the other hand, 
it is unequivocally of the same school as early Persian art, and 
the rigid works of the Archaic-Greek school, executed prior to 
the Persian invasion of Greece.” 

An essentially equestrian people like the Assyrians must 
have been singularly impressed by the absence of cavalry — 
among the Hebrews; and, seeing the inordinate estimation in 
which this kind of force was anciently held, this fact goes far 
to explain the supreme contempt with which the Assyrian 
commander speaks of the military resources of the nation. 
That this had its root in this circumstance is shown by the 
bitter taunt of Rabshakeh--“‘ Now therefore, give pledges, I 
pray thee, to my master the king of Assyria, and I will give 
thee two thousand horses, if thou be able on thy part to set 
riders upon them.” There are other passages indicating that, 
in the view of the Jews, the Assyrians were remarkable for 
their cavalry. So Hosea (xiv. 3)—* Asshur shall not save us; 
we will not ride upon horses.” 

In fact, the mention of Assyria is as much connected with 
horses, as that of Arabia would be now. Arabia on the other 
hand, is connected with camels, never with horses; and there 
appears reason to doubt that Mesopotamia and the neighbouring 
deserts of Arabia, possessed in Biblical times that noble breed 
of horses for which it has since been famous, and whether it 
was not rather introduced shortly before the Arabian conquest. 
Solomon would not have needed to import horses from Egypt, 
had Arabia possessed an equal or a more valuable breed. It ° 
may indeed be urged, that this king wanted horses trained for 
chariots, not saddle-horses, for which alone Arabia has ever 
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been celebrated. But to this it may be answered, Arabians are 
always represented as riding on camels; and it is historically 
stated that the Arabians in the army of Xerxes were mounted 
on camels, and were placed in the rear, because the camels 
frightened the horses. This fact is remarkable, as showing that 
the camels were not then accustomed to the company of horses 
in their own country. 

But, to return to Assyria and its horses, it may be remarked 
that the Kurds, the modern inhabitants of Assyria, are to this 
day noted for their horses and horsemanship in a degree 
scarcely second to the Arabians. We are not sufficiently versed 
in the “ points” of the horse to be able to say, whether the 
breed that we ourselves continually saw and rode upon in that — 
country, be the same as that of the sculptures; but, speaking 
from inexperienced impression merely, we should think the 
Assyrian horses of the sculptures of somewhat heavier build, 
which may arise from their being among the Assyrians not 
less in demand—perhaps more in demand—for the chariot than 
for the saddle. ‘The horse of the sculptures is, however, in the 
judgment of Layard, “well fogmed, and apparently of noble 
blood.” He adduces some reasons for believing that the 
Egyptians derived their horses from the Assyrian provinces. 
To these horses he applies the allusion of the prophet 
(Habakkuk i. 8) to the horses of the Chaldeans, which must 
have been of the same breed—“ Their horses are swifter than 
the leopards, and more fierce than the evening wolves,” 
declares that no one can look at the horses of the 
Assyrians sculptures, without being convinced that 
drawn from the finest models. ‘The head is small 
shaped, the nostrils large and high, the neck arched, 
long, and the Jegs slender and sinewy. That the 
carefully portrayed animals, is shown by their figures 
bulls, goats, and stags, so frequently introduced i 
it is highly probable, therefore, that they « 
copied the forms of their horses, and showed the 


Euphrates, producing during the winter and spring the richest 
pasturage, were at the earliest period as celebrated as they 


whieh they were most distinguished unlikely tha 
as Layard well suppones, the plains watered by the Tigris and ‘ 
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are now for the rearing of horses, particularly when so large a 
| 

‘Mounted cavalry formed.an important pert of. the Assyrian 
army. Horsemen are seen in the earliest sculptures at Nimrud, 
and disciplined bodies of cavalry appear in the bas-reliefs at 
Koyunjik. Correspondingly, the apocryphal book of Judith 
represents the Assyrian general, Holofernes, as having in his 


army 12,000 archers on horseback; and Ezekiel (xxiii. 6) 


speaks of “ Assyrians clothed in blue, captains and rulers, all of 
them desirable young men, horsemen riding upon horses.” 
The king himself, however, is never represented on horseback 
in the sculptures, although a horse richly caparisoned, apparently 
for his use—perhaps to enable him to flee, should his chariot 
horses be killed—is frequently seen led by a warrior, and 
following his chariot. In the earliest sculptures, the horses, 


except such as follow the king’s chariot, are unprovided with 


clothes or sadiles. The rider is seated on the naked back of 
the animal. At a later period, however, a kind of pad appears 
to have been introduced; andyin a sculpture at Koyunjik, is 
represented a high saddle, not unlike those still used in the 
East. Stirrups were not known even to the Romans of the 
empire, and are not to be looked for in Eastern sculptures. —__ 

The prophet Nahum (iii. 3) says—“ The horsemen lifteth up 
both the bright sword and the glittering spear.” Accordingly, 
the horsemen are armed either with the sword and: bow, or 


_ ‘with the sword and a long spear. They wore short tunics, and 


saddles, they sat with their knees almost on a level with the 
horse’s back; but after the introduction of saddles, their limbs 
appear to have been more free, and they wore greaves or boots, 
both his hands to be disengaged for his weapons; and the bow 
would therefore appear to be the most unsuitable of weapons to 
be used on horseback. This difficulty was met at certainly a 
costly expenditure of human and animal power, by providing a 
second horseman, who in action rode beside the archer, and 
held and guided his steed, so that, in fact, the efficiency of 
every bow was at the expense of two men and two horses. 
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appears to have been open behind, but, unlike 
Egyptians, to have been completely panelled at the 
varied considerably in form at different periods. 
in the earliest monuments, it is low, with 


both in the form and size of the chariot, also appear.’ It 
larger, and much higher, the wheel alone being almost as high 
asaman. The upper partis not rounded, but square, with'@ 
projection in front, that may have been a case to recdive 
arrows, quivers being no longer attached to the sides, as inthe 


Those armed with the spear, the most saitable weapon ‘for 
cavalry, had no need of a second horsemen to hold: the: reins. § 
| The riding horses are less profusely ornamented than «those ii 
harness, the horsemen being probably of inferior rank’ to “those E 
who fought in chariots, The head-stall was surmounted byan 4 
arched crest, and round the neck was an embroidered collar, : 
ending in a rich tassel or bell. It will be called to mind, that 
bells for the necks of horses are mentioned. by the prophet , 
Zechariah (xiv. 20). In at least one ofthe sculptured 
Chariots also figured largely in Assyrian warfare. The king ; 
and principal officers always appear in chariots, never ‘on i 
horseback, nor, except in sieges, on foot. Each chariot } 
contained: two or three persons. The king was always 4 
; accompanied in the chariot by two attendants—the charioteer, 4 
and the warrior who protected the royal person with a shield, 7 
the latter being exchanged, in time of peace, for an eunuch i 
with an umbrella. 
:, The, Assyrian chariot seems to have been made of wood. It ae 
used by 
part 
4 rounded. ‘To each side were affixed, asin Egypt, two quivers 
containing arrows, a small crooked bow, a javelinjiand 
horses; but although the yoke of the Assyrian chariot'is only 
a sculptures how the third horse is attached, it is‘conjectoreh 
that it was intended to supply the place of one of theother 
r. ‘horses when killed or seriously wounded, and did not actually = 
; draw. In these earlicr chariots, the wheels have six spokes; 
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older examples. The panels are carved and adorned with 
rosettes and tassels. The whole chariot is thus brought to a 
nearer resemblance to the old Persian chariot, with which, as 
copied from the sculptures at Persepolis, the public have long 
been acquainted. They seem to have been often completely 
covered with ornaments. Those represented in the earlier 
monuments had a very clegant moulding or border around the 
sides ; and Layard thinks they were probably inlaid with gold, 
silver, and precious woods, and also painted. In onc case, the 
figure of a king drawing a bow is placed as a device on a 
chariot panel. Chariots armed with scythes do not appear, 
though the statement of Ctesias might have led us to look 
for them. 

The harness and trappings of the chariot horses were 
extremely rich and elegant—certainly not less so than those of 
the Egyptians. Plumes waved over the heads of the animals, 
or fanciful crests rose gracefully in an arch above their cars, 
and descended in front to their nostrils; and to these ornaments 
were sometimes appended long ribands or streamers, that 
floated in the wind. Large tassels of wool or silk, dyed 
of many colors, fell on the forehead, and were attached 
to many parts of the harness. The bridle generally consisted 
of a head stall, a strap divided into three parts connected 
with the bit and straps over the forehead under the cheeks 
and behind the ear, all these details were elaborately orna- 
mented, and it is probable that the bit as well as many 
ornaments of the bridle and strappings, were of gold, and 
other precious’ materials. Round the necks of the horses 
were hung tassels, rosettes, and engraved beads. Three 
straps, richly embroidered, passed under the fore part 
of the belly, keeping the harness and chariot pole in their 
places; and a breast-band, adorned by tassels, was also’ 
supported by these straps. Embroidered clothes, or trappings@ 
were frequently thrown over the backs of the chariot horses, 
and almost covered the body from the ears to the tail. Such 
clothes are mentioned by Ezekiel (xxvii. 20), “‘ Dedan was thy 
merchant in precious clothes for chariots.” 

The chariot horses of the later Assyrian period differed 
entirely in their trappid and ornaments from those of the 
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earlier. High plumes, generally three in number, and rising 
one above the other, waved over their heads. Frequently an 
arched crest and clusters of tassels were placed between their 
ears. Similar tassels fell over their foreheads and hung round 
their necks. The harness attached to the yoke was more 
prefusely ornamented with rosettes and fringes than that of the 
earlicr Egyptian chariots, but the ornaments showed less variety 
and taste. ‘The manes of the horses were either allowed to fall 
loosely on the neck, were platted, or were cut short, and stood 
erect. In the earlier sculptures, the tails of the horses were 
simply bound in the centre with ribands; in the later, the end 
is plaited, as is still the case in Persia and Turkey, and tied up 
in a bunch. 

These particulars will furnish an adequate conception of the 
nature and appearance of that Assyrian force in horses and 
chariots, which invaded first Israel and then Judah, and which, 
from the frequent allusions of the prophets, appear to have 
been regarded by the people generally with mingled feelings of 
admiration and alarm. 


AMUSING ANECDOTES OF A PARROT.* 


“ As you wished me to write down whatever I could collect 


about my sister’s wonderful parrot, I proceed to do so, only 
promising that I will tell you nothing but what I can vouch for 
as having myself heard. Her laugh is quite extraordinary, and 
it is impossible not to help joining in it oneself, more especially 
when in the midst of it, she cries out ‘ Don’t make me laugh 


* We scarcely know what to say to this narrative, the truth of which must 
rest entirely on the degree of credit due to the writer, and the well-known and 
highly respectable author who gives it currency—Mr. Jesse, whose “ Gleanings 
in Natural History,” and other works, are favorably known to the public. As far 
as the mere power of articulating goes, we believe the parrot to be capable of 
almost anything, from the peculiar conformation of the tongue and larynx, which 
very strikingly resemble those of our own species ; but that a bird should be able 
to know so well what is passing around it, as to drop in aptly and seasonably its 
own comments and rejoinders, almost passes our belief. If, however, we cannot 
add our own testimony to that of two competent witnesses in the matter, we may 
turn the incident to account by recommending some of our very young friends to 
give more diligence to their lessons, lest they fall short even of the acquirements 
displayed by this wonderful bird, which bids fair to redeem the character of its 
species from the charge of learning only mechanically and by rote. Ep. 
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so, I shall die—I shall die;’ and then continues laughing more 
violently than before. Her crying and sobbing are curious, 
and if you say ‘ Poor Poll, what is the matter?’ she says, ‘ So 
bad, so bad, got such a cold;’ and after crying for some time, 
will gradually cease, and making a noise like drawing a long 
breath, say, ‘ Better now,’ and begin to laugh. 

“ The first time I ever heard her speak, was one day when 
I was talking to the maid at the bottom of the stairs, and heard 
what I then considered to be a child, call out ‘ Payne!’ (the 
maid's name,) ‘1 am not well—I’m not well:’ and on my 
saying, ‘ What is the matter with that child?’ she replied, 
‘It is only the parrot; she always does so when I leave her 
alone, to make me come back.’ And so it proved, for on her 
going into the room, the parrot stopped, and then began laugh- 
ing quite in a jeering way. 

“ It is singular enough, that whenever she is affronted in any 
way, she begins to cry, and when pleased, to laugh. If any 
one happen to cough or sneeze, she says, ‘ What a bad cold!’ 
One day, when the children were playing with her, the maid 
came into the room, and on their repeating to her several things 
which the parrot had said, Poll looked up and said quite plainly 
‘ No, I didn’t.’ Sometimes when she is inclined to be mis- 
chievous, the maid threatens to beat her, and she often says, 
‘No you won't! She calls the cat very plainly, saying, ‘ Puss! 
puss!’ and then answers Mew; but the most amusing part is, 
that whenever I want to make her call it, and to that purpose, 
say ‘ Puss! puss!’ myself, she always answers Jfew till I begin 
mewing, and then she begins calling ‘ Puss’ as quick as possible. 
She imitates every kind of noise, and barks so naturally that I 
have known her to set all the dogs on the parade at Hampton 
Court barking; and, I dare say, if the truth were known, 
wondering what was barking at them; and the consternation 
I have seen her cause in a party of cocks and hens, by her 
crowing and clucking, has been the most ludicrous thing possible. 
She sings just like a child, and I have more than once thought 
it was ajhhuman being; and it is most ridiculous to hear her 
make what one should call a false note, and then say, ‘ Oh la!’ 
and burst out laughing at herself, beginning again quite in 
another key. She is very fond of singing ‘ Buy a broom,’ which 
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she says quite plainly; but in the same spirit as in calling the 
cat, if we say, with a view to make her repeat it, ‘ Buy a broom,’ 
she always says ‘ Buy a brush,’ and then laughs as a child 
might do when mischievous. She often performs a kind of 
exercise which I do not know how to describe, excopt by saying 
that it is like the lance exercise. She puts her claw behind her. 
first on one side and then on the other, then in front, and round 
over her head, and whilst doing so keeps saying, ‘ Come on, 
come on;’ and when finished, says, ‘ Bravo! beautiful!’ and 
draws herself up. Before I was as well acquainted with her as 
I am now, she would stare in my face for some time, and 
then say, ‘ How d'ye do ma’am?’ This she invariably does to 
strangers. One day I went into the room where she was, and 
said, to try her, ‘ Poll, where’s Payne gone?’ and to my asto- 
nishment, and almost dismay, she said ‘ Down stairs.’ I 
cannot at this moment recollect anything more that I can vouch 
for myself, and I do not choose to trust to what I am told; but 
from what I have myself seen and heard, she has almost made 


me a believer in transmigration,” 


PLEASURES WITHOUT PURCHASE. 

How is it that children enjoy so much those pleasures which 
cost nothing? Every other amusement soon cloys, but a 
ramble in the fields and woods is a joy for ever. Looking over 
a work of Lancaster's on Education, we found in the account of 
* money collected and expended” for his first school in the 
Borough Road, some curious items which brought this circum- 
stance to mind. Eleven purses, seven silver pens, six half- 
crowns, engraved, “ A reward for Merit;” and three hun- 
dred toys, were amongst the first prizes given in that 
establishment. But the choicest treat of all were “ Six Excur- 
sions, with fifty, eighty, and one hundred and twenty-four boys, 
at a time, as a recreation, and reward of attention to their 
learning !” 

After the lapse of half a century, most of the boys in our 
British schools would smile contemptuously on the pens, the 
purses, and the toys, but none of them would be indifferent to 
the proposal of a country jaunt, or even a stroll upon the bald 
downs in the hottest of the dog days, 
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We can hardly tell why, but so it is, and the fact is enough 
for us. When we ourselves escape for a day into the country, 
we can understand the secret of the joy we feel, because we have 
resources that meet their full development in the sights, and 
sounds, and odors that surround us. Buta child who has ac- 
quired no taste for the beauties of nature—who knows nothing 
of its three kingdoms—who is neither botanist, geologist, nor 
naturalist, seems to distance us in the measure, the purity, and 
the intensity of its enjoyment. 

We are not however going to philosophize, but to enjoy 
ourselves, and all our little ones are up betimes to go with us, 
we scarcely know whither. Our present plan is to breakfast 
on the way, and so lessen the distance to the railroad which is 
to carry us to our destination. 

We thought we knew these fields well, but they seem strange 
tous. The sun is low, the hedges and picturesque palings are 
solemnly dark, and the shadows so unusually long, that the 
place is quite changed. It seems so quiet, so grave, and yet so 
happy—all smiles and half-mourning. We cross one stile after 
another, and are now at: full liberty to ramble where we 
please, over the lately-mown grass, or in the shadows of the 
hedge row, where we feel the flutter of the wind, and hear the 
angry hum of the bee, as he blunders among the flowers of the 
blackthorn, or shoots rapidly out into the sunshine, letting the 
breeze carry him where it will. The children are gathering 
grasses without any ulterior object—now laughing as their 
feathery tops quiver in their hands, and now debating whether 
they have not collected quite enough specimens of one sort or 
another. The lark is out of sight above them, but his song 
rings everywhere, and is almost the only sound that breaks the 
morning's stillness. Every one feels happy and at home, for his 
Father's garden smiles around him, and his Father's love is over 
him. 

But we have now reached “that tiresome road!” Never 
mind: we may find some priceless pleasures even here. I 
thought so. Little Mary is in ecstacies with the gambols of 
that young donkey, now capering and frisking and throwing 
himself about in the strangest way imaginable; and now 
gravely making the acquaintance of a superannuated grey horse, 
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whose life would be a sinecure but for those troublesome flies. 
Is that a bright leaf fluttering before us, and now seeming to fall 
prone upon the dry dusty road? No: heisanold friendof our 
boy’s—a Red Admiral, he calls him; and he has, no doubt, 
served his generation as well as any whose names are in the Navy 
List. Look at the exquisite marbling of those wings, as he 
claps them mechanically together over his back—their under- 
sides are waved and streaked and shaded in the most beautiful 
manner; and when he opens them, we are almost dazzled by 
their twinkling splendor. There, let him go—up and down— 
in and out—now settling on the hot bare ground, and now 
glancing between the shadows of that fragrant hedge, till a 
puff of wind sweeps him out of sight, or a heartless bird pauses 
in its song to seize him. 

Our breakfast is a homely affair—as purely vegetarian as 
bread and milk can make it. By the bye, we find a theme for 
pleasant discussion over our meal, in this new-fangled heresy. 
Objections of all kinds are brought forward, short of the 
practical one which rejects such simple fare. Our friend’s 
argument takes a religious shape—our own runs rather in a 
philosophical direction, and we are puzzled to know what 
substances used as food belong to one, and what to another, of 
the three kingdoms of nature. Minerals feed vegetables, 
vegetables feed animals, and animals feed man; so that after 
all, the very highest orders in creation are of the same stuff as 
the very lowest, and the chemist knows no difference between 
the elements that make up our own organization, and those 
which enter into the lowest forms of matter. He who abstains 
from meat, and he who eats it, therefore, is nourished by the 
very same principles. 

A truce, however, to philosophy. A bank of silver-stemmed 
birches is quivering and glancing before our window, and we 
long to plunge into the grey light of that old avenue of trees 
which leads us to the station. Whizz! There goes the train 
with its first instalment of daily passengers to London. A 
shriek, a loud hiss, and a vast column of pearly smoke, waving 
gracefully to and fro, as the train stops, appear to be strangely 
out of place, amongst such scenery as this. But as the light 
shines through that white cloud of steam, we feel disposed to 
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pardon the intrusion, and to find the beautiful where we so 
little expected it. A few minutes only, and our own train comes 
up. And now we are off, through gentle scenery, wending our 
way among slopes of grass, and banks of roses, and cool. quiet 
villas, and park-like paddocks, till the dark heathery hills loom 
on our left, and we are on our feet again, wandering in search 
of the picturesque, through corn fields and dingles, and beside 
quaint old cottages smothered in honeysuckle, with dilapidated 
wells, and drowsy dogs, and sun-burnt children, building huts 
of little sticks, till the freshening wind comes round the weather- 
tinted fence, and tells us we have reached the open heath. The 
prospect before us is indeed so wide it seems to take away our 
breath. Heaving and rolling like a sea, the grey hills burst full 
upon us to the right, dappled with the lighter green of the 
young fern, and flushed, in the hollows, with the earlier blossoms 
of the heath and ling. Here and there a knoll of firs, or a 
bald hollow, channelled by the winter torrents, breaks the 
smooth undulating monotony of the whole, or the shadow of a 
cloud lends it a soft and pleasing beauty. On the other hand, 
the rich valley presents every variety of tint, and form, and 
shade ; and in the bottom, just before us, are groves of oak and 
birch, and clumps of underwood and bramble, and bees, and 
butterflies, and flowers innumerable. The sleck moss and 
plumy heath of this hill side, are “soothly kind” even to the 
“sole unshod ;” and our little ones are sliding down, and 
climbing up, and rolling over, without dread of hurt or fatigue. 

The hills are uncultivated and uncultivable—huge downs rolled 
up, as it would seem, on the “ wide watered shore” of some 

pristine ocean. We probe the soil with little labor. A _ tuft 
of heath, pulled up, discovers a mere film of black mould, below 
which lie the smooth round pebbles of this ancient beach. Yet 
we will not call these hills unfruitful. They have already 

passed through many phases of promise, and age after age has 

been preparing them for their present uses. Man has not only 

to work, but to enjoy ;. and it is well if he sometimes find a spot 

that is not yet ripe for his spoiling hand. It serves its purpose 

very well without him, As we lie here upon the soft and springy 

heather, let us study the physical geography of this little 

patch immediately around us. There runs a huge rhinoceros 
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through the mighty mazes of his native forest! At least it 
might be one but for its size. We have captured him, and in 
reality, it is a sturdy beetle, mailed cap-a-pie, and terrible of 
muscle! But what of mere magnitude. Make that a standard, 

and what becomes of man? The hairs of our head are num- 
bered, and the flower of the field is fashioned, by the very God 
who made us what we are. Great‘and little are to Him as 
nothing, and the mote has a mission no less than the archangel. 
Look at the little captive, struggling and sliding through our 
fingers, notwithstanding all our art to hold him: and see if in 
his compact and wonderful organism, there is one item, that 
does not bespeak the glory of his Maker and ours. He finds 
his all among the herbage of those hills, which though we 
think so barren, we would fain covet. And this glorious flower, 
with its purple bells, clustered like grapes upon its delicate but 
hardy stem? Hold it against the sunlight, and the colour 
becomes resplendent almost beyond conception. And here is 
another species! More soft, downy, and delicate are its little 
petals: more stately and graceful is its quivering stem; they 
are both heaths, the hardy children of these untrodden wilds ; 
blooming comparatively unseen, and “ wasting their sweetness— 
No, we are not to be dragged into a quotation, especially into 
one so threadbare, and so false as this. Nothing in God’s 
world is wasted, nor should we be adequate judges if it were. 
‘The rain that falls upon “ the desert where no man is,” never 
falls in vain; and the flower that none have ever seen or 
scented, blooms, we may be sure, for a purpose worthy of its 
framer. 

But our day is drawing to a close. The level sun has 
thrown a new glory on the hills, and their long shadows 
are putting combe after combe in eclipse. The fern lifts its 
fringed crown towards the sun, and bathes for a few moments 
longer in the grateful splendor; and a long line of heather 
nestling beneath the furze and whin at our feet, glows as 
if self-lighted, while his last rays breathe over it. And now 
the sun is fast sinking below the horizon; and his parting glory 
lends a more solemn hue to the old hills. The salient points 
are flushed with his direct beams, and yet the light is not the 
same as that which but a few hours ago shone over them, The 
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day seems to have become grave and thoughtful, and sinks 
down to rest as if conscious that his closing hour should breathe 
of sweet but awful things. For ourselves we are touched 
almost to tears at losing him; and as we turn homeward, the 
joys, the blessings, and the privileges he hag brought us, flood 
our spirits as we cry out, “So teach us to number our days 
that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom !” 


THE ELECTION. 


THE past month has been one of great excitement, and un- 
pleasant as such seasons must always be to lovers of peace and 
quietness, it is not wise to let them pass without trying to find 
something in them beneficial to ourselves. 

Candidates have been traversing over and over again, with 
weary steps, the streets of our cities, our towns, our villages, 
soliciting the votes of their constituents; and it is my province, 
dear young friends, to bring before you two more Candidates, 
each of whom would fain win you over to his side. 

Do not decide hastily, but listen while I tell you something of 
them both. 

You are fond of peace? One of these is called the Prince of 
Peace—He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth; 
he breaketh the bow and cutteth the spear in sunder; he 
burneth the chariot in the fire. 

You would like your representative to be beneficent and mer- 
ciful ? 

tie is the Father of the fatherless and the Husband of the 
widow. He delivereth the needy when he crieth; the poor also, 
and him that hath no helper. He bids the hungry come to him 
that he may feed them with the bread of life; and the water 
which he provides for the thirsty is such, that those who drink 
thereof shall live for ever. He left a throne and a kingdom 
with all their wealth and all their honors, and condescended to 
men of low estate, that he might seek and save the wretched, 
the miserabie, the lost. 

He giveth us all things richly to enjoy; he is the chief 
among ten thousand; he is Altogether Lovely. The other— 
but if the mind delight to linger over the beautiful character of 
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the one, how can it bear to detail the loathsomeness of his 
antagonist ? 

His word may not be depended upon. Oh no! “ He is a liar 
and the father of it.” | 

He is a roaring lion, going about seeking whom he may 
devour. He transforms himself into an angel of light, that he 
may deceive the unwary; and like the ign fatuus, allures the 
unthinking wanderer to destruction. He hates the light be- 
cause his deeds are evil, and the blood of the martyrs who, from 
the foundation of the world, have suffered in the holy cause of 
truth and righteousness, will be justly visited upon his guilty 
head. 

And now I cannot pursue the subject any further, I must 
submit to you, dear young friends, thie alternative—*‘ Choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve! If the Lord be God, follow 
Him. If Baal be God, follow him.” 

There can be no neutrality here. He that is not for us, is 
against us; and he that gathereth not with us, scattereth 
abroad. This world is the great hustings upon which the fate 
of its inhabitants is to be decided. As you vote now, your vote 
will stand for ever—Which side will you take? Oh, decide for 
Jesus! Come now to him; and glory, and blessedness, and 
eternal life are yours. I long to claim your suffrages for my ~- 
Master. 

Would you follow one who will lead you into the midst of 
groaning, and woe, and agony for yourself and for others? Can 
you deliberately choose to dwell in everlasting burnings ? 

Surely-—sure/y not! Oh come and give your heart and all 
its powers and energies to the service of Jesus. In him you will 
find all, add you need—wisdom and righteousness, sanctification 
and redemption. 

Fellow Christians! The causes of many candidates have been 
injured by the injudicious conduct of the members of their party. 
Oh! take care how you act. You know that all your incon- 
sistencies will be charged upon your Lord. Pray then to him 
_ who is able to keep you from falling, that he may hold up your 

goings in his paths. 

Some of you, dear readers, may perhaps be doubtful whether 
you are Christians or not. Is it so? Qh! search and see 
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whether you are indeed a child of God! Without this there is 
no safety. Without this there is—there can be—no lasting 
happiness. 

If it be by the blood of Jesus that you are desirous of 
entering into the holiest of all, go forward with boldness, by 
the new and living way which he hath consecrated for us. 
Yes! all is well, and you may now “draw near with a true 
heart, in full assurance of faith.” If trusting in Jesus, fear not. 
Is he not faithful that hath promised ? 

But if you find that you are not doing this, if conscious that 
your heart has not been cleansed by his precious blood, and 
that your guiltysin-stricken spirit has no part in the benefits of 
his atonement—hesitate no longer! He came “that you might 
have /ife, and have it more abundantly.” Come then and ask 
him for it. Come now, for he is waiting to be gracious. Give 
diligence, all diligence, dear friends, to make your calling and 
election sure. 


Jesus for my transgressions died, 
His blood for me did once atone ; 

And in his strength I here decide 
To stand for him, and him alovwe ! 


Now to his cross, in faith, I flee, 
My suffrages to him are given ; 
He is, and shall for ever be, 
My representative in heaven. 
Chester. Mary ISABELLA. 


RECENT ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


A short account of the latest ascent to Mont Blanc may be 
interesting. I remained, says a recent traveller, at Chamounix 
for some days, looking out for propitious weather. It is neces- 
sary to wait at least two days of fine weather before setting out, 
to allow the snow to condense and afford a firm footing. While 
at Chamounix I found an Englishman, who declared himself 
able and willing to share the fatigue and excitement of the , 
undertaking. We accordingly set forth from Chamounix at 
half-past 7 on the morning of the 5th July, 1852. The chief 
guide selects the proper guides for the expedition. Each 
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traveller is compelled to take at least four guides, and as many 
more as he chooses. The pay of each guide is 100f., and the 
traveller furnishes all provisions. At 11 the whole cavalcade 
had reached the Pierre de l’Echelle, or land’s-end of the moun- 
tain, and here, on the top of a huge stone, the caravan set to 
feasting, in all, a party of 19, for each guide has his porter, and 
we had a volunteer guide besides. 

The subject of conversation now became, how far the porters 
were to accompany the guides over the ice; this point and the 
meal having been settled, we struck out on the Glacier de 
Bosson, and having marched through pretty deep snow, the 
porters, in about an hour, turned back, and the guides took the 
whole of the burdens, consisting of the remainder of our pro- 
visions and some wood for our fire on the Grands Mulets. This 
wood is picked up on the way through the forest of fir trees. 
I was apprehensive of some accident to men thus heavily laden, 
and presently, as we wero scaling a most awkward block of ice, 
down went Favret, load and all, into the crevasse, and but for 
his long protruding faggots of wood, which stuck on either side 
of the crevasse, he would have gone to a great depth. He was 
soon hauled up, apparently greatly pleased with his adventure, 
and strode on. Devouassond, Cachat, and Frasserand took 
their turns in clearing the way, and after floundering in deep 
snow till half-past 4, we reached the Grands Mulets, consisting 
of several chaotic pyramids of great size. The ladder we left 
sticking in the snow below. We immediately set to work 
drying ourselves and dressing for the grand effort of the night 
and morrow. 

Having sent out three guides to explore the track, we began 
once more to attack the provisions, and when the party returned, 
we were all exceedingly pleasant together, and managed to turn 
to and sleep for three hours. At 11 we swallowed some tea, and 
at half-past 2, lanterns were lighted, and the snow being pretty 
well frozen during the night we walked more easily, and all 
tied together about five feet apart, we followed the leader, who, 
with knitted brow and mighty strides, struck forth into the 
white gloom. In an hour and a half we came to where the 
traces of the reconnoitring party ceased, and another half hour 
brought us to a region of terrible crevasses. We were brought 
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toa halt, and the usual passage was declared impracticable; 
exploring parties were again detached, and we stood watching 
Devouassond, Cachat, and Frasserand, as they skirted along the 
edge of the crevasse to the left, thrusting their staffs into the 
hollow, and peering on every side with the lantern. They 
returned without success. (On our return in daylight we saw 
what a terrible place we were attempting.) Devouassond 
began to fear that no passage existed; but I told him that to go 
back was impossible, and so we lay to once more, waiting for 
the sun to dispel the great darkness. 

At half-past 3, Devouassond went away to the right with 
Frasserand and my friend, and the increasing light showed us a 
narrow bridge at the foot of the Dome de Gouté. We joyfully 
crept along this slender bridge of ice, and reached the other 
side. While we waited for the sun, the scenes were of ghastly 
grandeur. Leagues above us the summit and the Dome de 
Gouté were tipped with the moon, and stood out like comets m 
the black sky, while behind, on the opposite side of the valley 
of Chamounix, namely, on the range of Brevent, the whole of 
Mont Blanc’s shadow in the moonlight was reflected. No 
pictorial effort could convey the solemn majesty of this scene. 
When the sun began to rise in deep red over the wall of moun- 
tains, the scene was still more grand; the precipitous cliffs of 
the Géant, bearing up the fortresses of -ice, cut the golden sky 
with their black edges, and while on one side scareely any light 
appeared in the sky, the other was in hard relief against its 
brilliancy. The Dome de Gouté, now opposite the sun, was @ 
mass of gorgeous violet colour, which being reflected on the 
prominences of emerald green ice on the plain before us gave 
a variety and peculiarity that if correctly described would 
sound like a magic illusion—it seemed like walking on a huge 
prism; and I think that if I had been able to sleep a wink the 
night before leaving Chamounix I could not have resisted the 
temptation of trying to make some representation of the scene 
on my roll of paper. 

The snow was still hard, and we walked on over the Petit 
Plateau in silence, and winding up a steep ascent came to the 
Grand Plateau—a vast plain of a semicircular form, the circular 
side being surrounded by cliffs of ice and snow. The Grand 
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Plateau seemed to me about the length of Eaton-square, bat 
broader. With yellow faces, but cheerful minds, we crossed 
this great expanse of ice, and were told to hurry over the ditch 
that separated the wall before us, and which we were about to 
climb. Simon now took the long pole-axe, with a hatchet on 
one side and a bent spike on the other, and began smashing the 
ice quickly and cleverly. Though but a flimsy staircase, we 
went all the faster, being as good on our feet as any of the 
guides. This was a hard pull; and after some hard work in 
the ravines, We came out on La Vallée, the largest field we had 
seen, wider than the length of the Plateau, and stretching in 
an inclination above us like the horizon of the ocean. 

We were now to look out for the mountains of the opposite 
side of Mont Blanc—namely, the Great St. Bernard and the 
Bernese Alps; they were long in appearing; at last, like land 
at sea, they showed above this wearisome Vallée. To the left of 
our line was the Géant and the Mont Maudit, which formed one 
horn, while the terrible Mur de la Cite formed the other horn, 
to the right of the crescent, in which we stood, as regards our 
right and left, though it formed a dome as regards our line of 
march. 

Here the air was very seanty, and the nodding endemic 
became very strong; superfluous clothing was now thrown 
aside, and we began to climb the Céte in a strait line over its 
centre, on an angle of 40 degrees at the least. The Cote was 
mostly snow, and we at last. crawled to its summit, when 
behold! before us the last and highest dome of the mountain ap- 
peared. I looked nowhere, except at the way I was to go, and 
went over the last valley behind Tournier, who was first. I 
cast myself loose from the rest, and with our last strength we 
attacked our last difficulty. This dome, indeed, looked like 
Mont Blanc in itself, but its symmetrical form—a _ perfect 
pyramid, I should think about as high as St. Paul’s—was assurance 
that here was the Monarch’s Crown indeed. A small roek pro- 
truded from the middle of the ascent, and thither I told 
Tournier to cut the steps. The inclination was steep, but here 
the footing was of the firmest and clearest ice. Another half- 
hour we were told would bring us to the top. 1 tightened my 
rope, and told Tournier he should have five france to let me pull 
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myself after him. I did so for a few minutes, while he hewed 
the steps in the ice, which sometimes came out in one block, 
and went rattling down the dome with a noise like a loose tile 
from the top of a house roof. I and Tournier were some yards 
before the others, when Frasserand, seeing the desperate work 
of Tournier, wanted to go before and take his turn at the axe, 
but Tournier said doggedly, “ C’est tmpossibie,” and on we went. 
At length we lay down on the ice, declaring we would sleep 
10 minutes; but Tournier would not listen to this. He said, 
“Three minutes more, and we are on the summit.” I got up, 
and am glad to recollect that I pulled Tournier after me 
this time, and, sure enough, the top was reached. I was aston- 
ished at the rate at which my English friend and Frasserand 
came after us. Throughout the ascent we neither of us required 
the slightest help, except where we crossed over obstructions, 
and when the awful words, “Place! Place !” were given we 
were on foot in a moment; for on the Vallée and the Cite we 
were obliged to drop down occasionally, and felt wofully inclined 
to sleep. 

The summit extends about 70 yards, running east and west, 
the west end being some five yards higher than the east. The 
width is about 20 or 30 yards, and the surface was of heavy 
snow, ankle deep. The reflection made the heat intense, while 
on the last ascent the wind was bitterly cold as it came round 
the icy dome. 

We reached the summit at 11 o’clock, and a flag was erected. 
All Chamounix was in a state of triumph, and it is said that 
cannons were going off. After a general survey I sat down, 
turned to my roll of paper, and made Devouassond hold it up. 
I looked at the paper, then at the astonishing landscape. 
Fearful to lose time in drawing, I took a few of the prominent 
lines where the view was clear of clouds, but we were obliged. 
to commence our descent in two hours for fear of being | 
benighted. 

- I was as strongly impressed with the view as if I had been 
looking at it for the whole day. The Bernese Oberland 
appeared like a mass of mountains packed in clouds; their 
peaks rose from the clouds, which seemed to fill the villages. 
Monte Rosa and the Wetterhorn appeared beyond, and on that 
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side no real horizon appeared. To the south the Genoese 
mountains, and over them, a long purple mist, whether the 
Mediterranean or not, was uncertain. Towards Lyons the 
clouds were low, and nothing was seen but the line of Jura 
stretched far, and beyond it the Cote d’Or. Not a vapour 
obstructed the glare of the sun above us. We were looking as 
it were at many contemporaneous days. Our own day was 
fine ; that at Lyons appeared otherwise, as also those in the 
valleys of the Oberland. Beyond Mount Jura the horizon 
appeared like a sea of faint blue. The Lake of Geneva was 
distinctly seen by some, but I did not distinguish it. So 
extraordinary a scene exceeded my expectations, and the time 
we were on the summit seemed but a few minutes. I took. 
another sketch at the foot of the Céte, and another at our 
next resting place, and one the previous evening at the Grands 
Mulets-—in all four; and with them I hope to convey some idea 
of the wonderful view, to recal to my mind a scene which is 
rarely enjoyed twice. We commenced our descent at one, and 
reached Chamounix at midnight. 


PLEADING WITH GOD. 


Abraham teaches us the right way of conversing with God— 
“And Abraham fell on his face, and God talked with him.” 
When we plead with him, our faces should be in the dust: we 
shall not then speak lightly of him, nor complain; nor will 
there be any more boasting: We shall abase ourselves, and 
exalt God. The Christian's secret intercourse with God will 
make itself manifest to the world. We may not see the hus- 
bandman cast the seed into the ground, “yet when the corn 
grows and ripens we know that it was sown. The mere 
professor, who may be found every where but in his secret 
chamber, may think that with care he shall pass for a good 
Christian; but he mistakes, for the spirit w:l/ discover itself, of 
what sort he is. He who would walk safely and honorably, 
must walk closely with God in secret.—Ceev/. 
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Poetry. 
POETR Y. 


THE SWALLOW. 


The visitress of man on earth, 

Sho resteth not her flagging wing, 
But seeks at once the blessed roof, 

To which in youth she loved to cling ; 


She feedeth not on earthy food, 

But glancing through the sunny sky, 
Turns from the very element, 

To gather immortality, 


For who hath ever fgund her grave, 
Or seon her beauteous form decay, 
When wintry death is prowling round, 
Where lives she then--Aloft, Away. 


Her flight is won, but hath she left 
Nought but her clay-built nest behind, 
No treasure to reward her host, 

No moral to refresh his mind ? 


Yos, she hath shown him constant love, 
Contentment with her humble lot, 

And scorn of earth o'er which his soul 
Passecth—like her—-but tarrieth not. 


W. B. 


AN EVENING MEDITATION. 


I love to watch yon little western cloud, 
So brightly colour’d by the setting sun, 
See how it lessens, lost each glorious hue, 
Touches the veil of twilight—and is gone. 


Oh! grant my soul, kind heaven, a doom like this— 
So soft, so mild, to quit these bonds of clay ; 
To shine awhile in friendship’s partial eye, 


Then, like yon happy vapour, pass away. 


17 AD) 59 E. W. B. 
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EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


SEPTEMBER, 1852, 


~ 


LORD ‘WINCHELSEA’S WALK. 
(See the Frontispiece. 

THERE are some passages in every one’s life, which he 
never forgets. .We need not go into the philosophy of 
the matter, but so it is. , They are linked with associations 
that, somehow or other, find deep and firm anchorage in 
the heart, and afford us many sweet and comfortable re- 
-miniscences in after days. Perhaps, the circumstances 
connected with them were anything but pleasurable at the 
time, and yet they afford unmingled delight,-when looked 
at through ‘the vista of by-gone years. Either the joyous 
only is immortal, or the Memory has the | talismanic 
power of transmuting the painful into matter for com- 
placent and cheerful contemplation. _ 

Gloomy. thoughts,.».vexed spirit, « hopelessly et. dey, 
in the dreariest of all dreary seasons—a long and weary 
walk over desolate roads that crunched beneath the tread, 
and more desolate moors on which the grey sley seemed 
to have come down to roost—are elements of discomfort, 
such as man rarely meets with; and yet we are cheered 
at the remembrance of a combination of casualties into 
which all these grievances entered, as some eight or ten 
months since, we wandered over 
and shelterless. 
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But we must: not anticipate. The previous day had been 
glorious beyond all precedent. We had left Salisbury early in 
the afternoon, with the intention of passing the night at 
Amesbury, that in the morning we might spend a few hours 
at Stonehenge. Choosing the many-tinted valley of the Avon 
in preference to the bald, flint-strown downs, we passed in suc- 
cession, through the villages of Stratford and the three Woed- 
fords, wondering, by the time we reached the last, that we 
were not at our journey’s end—so long we found the miles in 
this untravelled district. There is still something of the my- 
thic clinging around such old British wonders as Stonehenge. 
No one speaks of them with certainty ; every one with reserve 
and awe. They mystify the very country in which they 
stand. We were not, therefore, much surprised that we could 
not learn our relative whereabout. Some told us—presuming 
on a long local residence—that there might be twelve miles be- 
tween Salisbury and Stonehenge; some, sixteen; and others, 
eight or nine! For ourselves, we did not live in Cloudland, 
and were not at the mercy of these rustics. We had with us 
our ordnance map; and our enquiries had reference less to the 
real position of affairs, than to the state of knowledge in these 
rude parts. “ Your miles seem to be very long about here?” 
said we to an old shepherd, whom we met at Upper Wood- 
ford. ‘ Yees, yees,” he answered; ‘so they be: they was 
altered a few years ago.” We toiled on. <A turn in the road, 
shadowed by old trees, and surrounded by park-like meadows, 
brought us in sight of Lake House, complacently reposing m 
the cool twilight, corruscated by the flaming blossoms of the 
geranium, and overlooking a sweet and tranquil landscape. 
We had entered one of the prettiest villages in Wiltshire, and 
were curious to know its name. We asked a sun-bronzed child 
or two; but could only elicit a short, quick monosyllable in 
reply, very like the inquisitive note of an aggrieved jackdaw ; 
so we gave it up. It was a sweet place ; and still floats before 
us like a dream—wood, water, dell, and dingle, all strangely 
blended in a fairy-like picture. Foot-sore and weary, we 
passed through little Amesbury, a model of clipped and cropped 
rusticity—very neat and quiet. Another mile, and the even- 
ing wind brought us the welcome sound of gushing waters, 
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as we entered the pretty town of Amesbury. The night was 
close and cloudy, and a few drops of rain made the shelter of 
a friendly roof more than usually desirable. Tea, supper, bed, 
breakfast, waiter, chambermaid, and boots, were the next items 
in this eventful history. 7 

After a restless night, we woke up to a deplorably wet morn- 
ing. The whole sky had donned its livery of scotch grey. 
‘ Without a break; without a bound,” it wrapped the firmament 
around. We threw open our chamber window. The air had 
that soft, warm, grateful feel, that almost always indicates a 
hopelessly pouring day. We thrust out our hands, and per- 
suaded ourselves that it was nothing—a mere mist which would 
only make the turf more fragrant, and bathe in a mystic, gleamy 
light, the old pillars of Stonehenge. It would not do—our 
‘ sleeve was fairly drunk with the mountain dew; and we had 
no alleviation but to tell our host that it would probably be a 
fine day, after all. He hoped so, and we took our leave. For 
years, it had been a passion with us to see Stonehenge! and it 
was not a little that could divert us from our purpose. Some 
rainy days are only passively disagreeable: you go through 
them; you get wet, and that is all. But this memorable 
morning was aggressively officious. You climbed a bank to 
enlarge your horizon, and were blown down again. You 
crouched under its lee, and the wind seemed to slue round, on 
purpose to send the blinding rain into your face. You took out 
your handkerchief, and the effort lifted off your hat, and sent 
your note-book fluttering over hedge and ditch. You attempted 
to jot down a memorandum, and your pencil peeped out in- 
quisitively on the wrong side of your paper. Nothing could 
be done, but resolutely to march on, with closely buttoned coat, 
and damp, red, glovelese hands. 

But even in such a walk as this, the philosophic mind finds 
ample solace. Our thoughts were with the past—our cyes 
upon the future. We had never seen Stonehenge, and our 
anxiety was all alive to catch the first view of it. Our mind 
was sorely tried and troubled with other matters just then— 
but perhaps, this only served to harmonize it with the gloom 
around us, and the awful page of Britain’s history we were 
about to read in the charmed circle of the Giant’s Dance. 
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A dark clump, not unlike a group of trees—a series of gigan- 
tic mounds, and a huge leaning stone, now loomed before us; 
the downs on either hand rolling away like the waves after a 
coarse night, at sea. It was Stonehenge, surrounded by its 
many barrows. The first view was striking; but it was the 
wide, wild, wondrous plain, billowy with the burial places of 
those old Britons, rather than the stones themselves, that filled 
our hearts with awe and wonderment. 

We had come to make a deliberate survey of the place, and 
we stood still, not knowing what to do for some time. Not a 
soul was within sight. The wind, the rain, the lowering clouds, 
the huge stones, shadowless, grey, without a salient point, and 
gloomy as the grave itself, made up a picture of veriest deso- 
lation. It would have been easy to “think down hours,” in 
moody meditation, but we were anxious to register facts. 
Placing our hat beneath the fallen altar-stone, and tying on 
our travelling cap, we essayed a sketch of the bowing stone— 
very like a long-bearded Druid, making his obeisance towards 
the fallen temple, as if to intimate to those who worshipped 
there, the propriety of drawing near with reverence. “I am 
inclined,” says Dr. Stukeley, “to think that a part of the 
religious worship in old patriarchal times, consisted in a solemn 
adoration, or three silent bowings, the first bowing might be 
performed at this stone.” No hint could be more palpable ; 
for it requires scarcely any effort of the imagination to suppose 
this crwm ‘lech, seen at some little distance, a white-robed, 
white-bearded, Bedoween, leaning in the act of worship, on 
some visionary staff. 

Authors, and antiquarians especially, are always looked upon 
as privileged. Little men of fact, even, follow innocently in 
their wake, and put up with ell their errors. They take their 
thinkings and their writings on trust, and are willingly mis- 
led. It is astonishing how a little personal research cures this 
reliance. We know already more of Stonehenge, than half the 
theorists who have written volumes on it. Standing in the 
shelter of the sloping stone, we have seen it through the haze — 
of a pitiless, driving shower, and with the wind shrieking 
round its grim and stalwart pillars. Before, we had only known 
it through the media of prints and printing. Its outline had 
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settled down into a conventionalism—a circular range of up-— 
right stones, between which you caught a glimpse of the huge 
trilithons of the adytum. Its form had been stereotyped by 
Dr. Stukeley, and subsequent casualties had not affected a line 
in our most modern pictures. Peering through the outer circle, 
you may still seein many of them, one of those “ sets or compages 
of stones, each consisting of two uprights, and an impost,” 
which, more than half a century since, have fallen to the ground ; 
- and every where you can detect features now no longer 
visible ! | 
We walked up reverently to the frowning range of stones 
that flank the grand entrance to the outer temple. Stukeley 
had described it as composed of thirty uprights and thirty, 
imposts, symmetrically arranged, and all exactly equidistant. 
Assuming the structure to be of Phoenician origin, he had con- 
formed all its measurements to the cubit of that people. The 
stones were each and all four cubits wide, and the interspaces 
precisely half as much. A graduated fishing rod, which we 
had taken with us, furnished the means of correcting these 
elements, and shewed us that neither the width of the stones 
themselves, nor of the intervals which separated them, was 
regulated by any such system. The central opening was just 
five and a half feet wide, whilst those on either hand, were 
respectively one and two feet less! The cubital theory was at 
one blow knocked from under us, and when we found the 
breadth of these stones themselves as variable as that of the 
intervening spaces, we were angry with ourselves for having so 
‘long blundered on in ignorance. 
We entered the “yawning ruins.” Here and there the 
: stones lay prostrate around us, each “ like the haughty carcase 
of Goliah.” Time had rounded down all roughnesses, and they 
glistened in the rain like polished marble, We examined the 
~®f huge mortices in one of the fallen architraves, and the correspond- 
. ing tenon in the leaning stone from which it had been dislodged. 
The Anakim and the Rephaim of mythic Britain seemed to be 
looking round upon us as we strutted to and fro, measuring and 
noting down such data as the chiding of the storm permitted. 
The largest of the stones we found to be more than twenty-one 
feet in height ; the others, reported to be twenty, were three or 
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four fect less. Our engraving figures the most perfect of these 
trilithons ; and the name we have given to it has reference to 
a fact recorded by Dr. Stukely. “ This trilithon,” says he, “ig 
entire, and composed of three most beautiful stones. Tho 
cornish happened to be of a very durable kind of English 
marble, and has not been much impaired by weather. My 
Lord Winchelsea and myself took a considerable walk upon it, 
but it was a frightful situation.” | 
Our curiosity was still unsated, when prudence dictated a 
retreat. The wild country that stretched away before us was 
quite unknown, and we looked in vain for any one to direct us. 
Fearful of repeating the protracted walk of the previous 
evening, we shunned the bosky valley on our left, and reso- 
lutely set forward over the downs, scarce knowing whither we 
went. Round hills, capped with fir plantations, a solitary road, 
huge grassy mounds, bell-shaped and conical; the “ Oldest 
King’s Barrows,” the “Seven King’s Graves’’—these were the 
landmarks that loomed around, and inspired us with energy to 
brave the storm. We were alone with princes and rulers of the 
earth, who had heaped up desolate places for themselves in this 
homeless, howling wilderness. The thought was in itself a 
sermon. We picked up a flint, wet, and gleaming in a slant of 
clearer light than we had yet seen, and thanked God, from a 
heart made serious by the gloom around us, that we did not live 
in those days of gigantic savagery when it would have been 
trimmed into an arrow-head to point some war weapon of our 
stern progenitors. It was crusted and embossed with parti- 
colored lichens—a little world of beauty which human eye 
seemed only to have lighted on by miracle. We kept it as a 
relic, and it has again and again proved to us a magic mirror, 
bringing up before “that inward eye which is the bliss of 
olitude,” all the associations of our memorable morning on 
these inhospitable wilds. The barbarous Fenni—the abori- 
gines of these Wiltshire downs—leading a migratory life, 
subsisting on the crude produce of the land, or following the 
chase, start into being before us, as we wander in imagination 
over this their old necropolis, and their sumptuous and san- 
guinary rites of sepulture are re-enacted. Buried beneath these 
vast mounds, our antiquaries have brought to light the types 
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and symbols of their former calling, and as we look upon each 


ghost— 
Burn me ; and raise 

A kind memorial of me on the coast, 
Heaped high with earth, that an unhappy man 
May yet enjoy an unforgotten name, 
This do at my request, and on my hill 
Funereal plant the oar with which I rowed 
While yet I lived, a mariner, with thee. 

But we hear a voice they never heard, that bids us sorrow 
not as those that have no hope. Seen through the light of 
Revelation, everything breathes of joy and immortality. <A 
double lesson lies outspread before us, and we read at once the 
vain and empty and starving issue of worldly greatness; and 
the amplitude of those resources that guarantee the “ honor 
which cometh from God only.” The safety of the trusting soul 
and the glories of its better life are made ours by the same bond 
> that secures to us “ the rain and the snow from heaven.” Every 

leaf, every blade, every flower that clothes the soil around us, is 


-* aseal that God is true, The very wind that now sweeps so rudely 


over the untrodden turf, will not visit too roughly the shivering 
harebell at our feet. There! it has only shaken out its sur- 
charge of moisture, and it lifts again its delicate and beautiful 
flower to glorify that little knoll and gladden other eyes than 
ours. 

The clouds are breaking, and a softer, clearer, gleam of light 
falls upon the heaving hills that front its influence. But still 
the rain falls pitilessly, and the wind comes sobbing over the 
dark mounds whieh shut in our horizon. We seek the friendly 
shelter of the fir woods, wading ankle-deep through the long 
grass that skirts it, heavy with rain; and are now walking 
along its formal areades strewn with dead wood, grotesquely 
bearded with mosses, listening to the “ sea-like sound” of the 
dark boughs above us, We hear the clank of sheep bells, and 
on the round hill-side before us, crouching and cowering, we see 
the scared flock tended by a weather-beaten shepherd and his 
drowsy dog. We wonder how the spirit of the scene affects 
him, and venture out to ask. He tells us it is “mortal wild 


grassy slope, we hear again the earnest wail of poor Elpenor’s - 
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work” keeping his solitary watch in such a lonesome place, 
but he thinks little and feels less, of the strange and solemn asso- 
ciations that invest this vast city of the dead. We question him 
touching the old tumuli around him, and the fierce rites to 
which they bear witness; but unsophisticated as he seems, he 
knows nothing of them but their market-value. Some of them 
he has seen opened, but “they wasn't equal to what was 
expected.” Flint arrow-heads, celts, beads, trinkets, old bones, 
spears, and such like were found there; “ but there warn’t 
no gold !” 

We were about to turn away in disgust, for we had expected 
on these primeval downs, to find a soul above “the diggins.”’ 
But on second thoughts, we changed our minds; for with all 
our sympathies widely awake to the poctry of the place, we 
found it very convenient, as a stranger in a strange land, to 
have about us a sufficiency of that which “ answereth all 
things,” and which presently procured us the shelter of a cheer- 
ful hearth. 


ROCKING THE CRADLE. 

Once in the dusk of the evening, a mother sat rocking the 
cradle. 

It was harvest time: the day had been hot, and she had 
been out gleaning. A bundle of wheat lay beside her on the 
brick floor; she sighed from heat and weariness, but the baby 
was restless and she began to talk to it in soothing tones, as 
with her foot she kept gently and mechanically rocking the 
cradle. 

A young lady sat opposite to her: there had been a pause in 
their previous conversation; the mother interrupted it by 
pushing the bundle of wheat further from her, and remarking 
that it was a very small one. 

“ Yes,” said the young lady, in a soft voice, “it seems not 
much to have toiled for a whole day, and such a hot day!” As 
she said this,,a sound of distant singing struck upon their ears: 
it was very boisterous and unmelodious singing. Their eyes 
met, and the young lady continued, “I did not like to ask 
where John was, Martha, but I’m afraid, now he can leave his 
bed again, he goes on in the old way ? ” 
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The woman sighed, and as a waft of evening air made the 
drunkard’s song audible again, she rocked the cradle with a 
quicker motion, and set her face with a resolute expression, 
gazing at the still glowing sky. Every note in that song 
seemed to cut her to the heart: it was a sore subject, but by 
silence only she answered the question. And when she lifted 
her apron to wipe her tanned and heated face, she said, with- 
out changing her attitude or withdrawing her steady eyes from 
the sky,— I am kindly obliged to Missis for the needlework.” 

“ Mamma thought it was better for you than working in the 
fields,” said the girl. | 

The woman's foot moved more quickly still: the song was 
too much for her, and she threw her apron over her head and 
sobbed. 

“ Do'nt cry, Martha,” said the girl compassionately, as she 
rose and quietly closed the casement; “ that does no good, you 
know, andonly makes you feel the more.” 

The baby in the cradle threw up its little arms and uttered 
a cry—perhaps the hasty movement of the mother's foot had 
startled it. Nothing could be more tender than the slightly 
broken voice in which the poor woman soothed it, saying, “ My 
dear jewel, I hope thou'lt be happier than I am; I hope thou'lt 
never have a drinking husband.” 

“ She is going off to sleeep again, Martha,” said the girl, as 
she stooped over the cradle. 

‘ Bless her,” replied the woman, with a sigh of fatigue, “1 
hope she'll not have to work as hard as her mother does, 
When I think what it is—such a hard life—such a deal of labor 
.to be brought up to, and such language to bear, and such coarse 
eating and drinking—and as for covering—Ah, dear! I think 
sometimes, as I lie awake at nights waiting till John comes 
home from the ale-house—I think, though I love her dearer 
than all the world, I would give her away from me if 1 knew 
any body that wanted her, and could bring her up better.” 

‘Give her away?” said the young girl, with a smile—* no, 
that I am sure you would not, Martha!” 

“ Well, I like to think of it,” returned the woman, “ but I 
might find it hard to do; however, somehow I can't keep my 
bead from running onit sometimes; but you know, miss, people 
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don't want to have poor folks’ children, so IT may wish as long 
as [ like—sometimes [I’ve even wished she had been born to the 
rich instead of to me,” 

“ What!" said the young lady, “ would you like to know, 
now, after all you have done for her, and so fond as you are of 
her, that she was not your own child, and you had only been 
nursing her for the real parent? Or, should you like it, if you 
could look down into the cradle just now, and find that the 
baby was not there, and could be told that a rich man had got 
her, and meant to adopt her, and would bring her up well, and 
let her live in his house, and be taken care of, and you never, 
never, to see her again—should you like that ?” 

‘Ono, no,” replied the mother, “ never to see her again, and 
her not even to know she was my child, or know anything about 
me—No, I don’t think I could bear that.” She looked down into 
the cradle, and softly touched the child’s delicate arm with her 
rough hand, as if to assure herself that the picture which her 
young visitor had presented to her was unreal, and then she 
continued in a musing tone, “ And yet, bless her! what can I 
do for her? Why just lay her down under a hedge all day, 
and then let her cry if she must ery, and sleep if she can sleep 
—that’s all.” 

“ And love her,” suggested the girl.— 

“ Yos, to be sure, love her,” said the mother, “but that I 
could do whatever happened. I should love her however long 
I was away from her--I could love her just as well in another 
man’s house. Well if I came to be tried, and anybody was to 
offer to take her—anybody that I knew would be good to her— 
and she was to live in plenty, and be happy, and kept away 
from wickedness and mischief, I don’t know but what I could 
give her, even if I was not to see her again for years and years. 
But I needn’t talk—-who would have her, poor lamb ?” 

“ No Martha, I dont think any one would,” said the young 
lady, “ but you will do for her yourself as well as you can, and 
when she grows older she will be a great help and comfort 
to you.” 

“ T don’t mean to say but what she is a great comfort now,” 
replied the mother, resting her hands upon her knees, and look- 
ing down in the dusk upon her child. “ But then she’s a care- 
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ful comfort—It's only along of my being so fond of her that I 
ever took these wishes into my head—for sometimes when I’m 
gleaning, or hoeing turnips, or what not, and when I'm forced 
to leave her to cry by herself, and can’t help feeling that I’m a 
poor creature, that’s hard-worked, and neither food nor covering 
enough to keep cold and hunger off—and a husband that doesn’t 
care what becornes of her, through the ale-house—why then I 
take to fancying what she may come to when she’s a woman, 
and I wish she may be different.” 

“T hope so,” said the visitor, and she looked round the 
cottage, which contained scarcely an article of furniture beyond 
the chairs on which they were seated—* we all hoped phat 
John would be different after his illness.” 

The mother shook her head. “ It’s very hard,” she observed; 
“and makes me very down-hearted when I’m coming home 
from my work, with this child in my arms, to have him meet 
me in sucha state that he can scarcely walk, and take my 
wages out of my hand to buy more with—and so I comfort 
myself with making out a different sort of life for her, and 
wishing for all sorts of comforts for her.” 

As she said this, the baby sobbed in its: sleep two or three 
times: the mother moved it, and again rocked the cradle, look- 
ing towards the casement, and talking quietly, while the harvest- 
moon shone on her care-worn face, and on the brick floor and 
white-washed walls, 

“ Martha,” said) the young lady, “how the baby sobs.—If 
she was old enough to understand what you have been saying, 
I should think she was sobbing at your notion.of giving her 
away.” 

“ Bless her,” said the woman, with a smile: “ yes, I would 
do it if I could—that I would. If it broke my heart to part 
with her, I would still do it—to-morrow if 1 had a chance—I 
think I could do it to-night. As for wishes, if all my wishes 
could be given her, she would be too good even to speak with 
such as me; she would be as happy as the day was long, sho 
should have the beautifullest music that ever was heard, instead 
of that song that I heard just now, 

“ Martha!” exclaimed the young girl, “ what do you mean ?* 

“ She should be taken as much care of, and set as muchistore 
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by, 'as if the Queen ‘herself was her mother, if only I had my 
wish; and she should learn ‘all’ sorts of things that I know 
nothing of, and have no hard work at all: she should live in a 
beautiful house, quite a mansion, and not even know what 
poverty is, but have plenty of friends and companions, and if 
there’s any other sort of pleasure that I never heard of (which 
I don’t doubt there is,) she should have it all; God bless her! ». 
“©! Martha,” said the girl, “don’t wish any more, God 
doesn’t bless any of us with so much happiness as that.”. 
[must wish” said the mother, “I've no pleasure in this . 
world bat in wishing that God would please to let her bo 
happy.” 
its yellow lustre through the wicker-work of the cradle. The 
mother, after her excitement, folded her arms and sat with a 
sigh ‘which now and then heaved her infant’s breast. — | 
The mother sat resting, and her visitor was lost in thought. If 
any other face looked down on the baby-features they did not 
see it; if any other voice spoke, their ears were too dull to hear 
it. . If in the dusky evening, an angel stood at the foot of the 
cradle, how could they tell, whose sense was not fine enough to 
catch the sound of immaterial wihgs, whose arms were -held 
that they could not touch or embrace a spiritual presence, whose 
eyes were dim—so dim that if an infant spirit, with one deep 
sigh, had fied into an angel's bosom, they would not have 
known, nor have caught one gleam of the heavenly smile that 
such an infant might have turned towards its mother when the 
light. I must go now, Martha; it grows late.” 
Must you go'Miss ?* said’ the mother,—“ Well, I hope you 
will tell mistress I am kindly obliged to her for the needle-work. 
that since I left her service." 
night" the young gizk-asehe shut the door softly 


» behind her, lest she should wake the baby. 
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_* Poor Martha,” she thought as she walked homewards, “how; 
. Wild wishes indeed! Yet.the next morning, as,,she passed. 
down the village, though the father was again. singing. that 
unmelodious song, the mother was no longer rocking the cradle, 
and entering the cottage, she was made aware that. all .those 
wild wishes had been granted, even those which. seemed. .the 
most unlikely when the mother had uttered them,... 

found that the baby was gone, and she was not to see her again, 
perhaps, for years and years! She had found this parting. a 
bitter thing to bear ; but in her heart of hearts, she had con- 
sented, since she knew that the Father who had adopted her 
child would indeed be good to her, and that in, His house she 
would be happy and holy, and free from both poverty and 
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term Preceptive Biography” has. recently 
application may be called in question, because a4 biography. 
is preceptive,-—t. ¢. :aleulated togive precepts. Since, however, 
the phrase is employed. to designate such biography as abounds, 
in practical suggestions, records of extraordinary efforte, or of 
remarkable. success, and.examples of great value. to, young, 
persons in particula), we shall not complain of _ it, 


to example than any other department 


of literature. The finest.specimens of preceptive biography 


in the world are to be found in the Bible, and they are sketches 
of the lives, actions and. characters.of both good and bad men. 
There we. see the good—their efforts to advance.in personal 


excellence and in all that .is.,.honorable and. useful,. their 
successes and the distinction conferred upon them, both by 


God and man. _ These pictures are drawn with life-like accuracy, __ 


and have irresistible attractions. Just as the . photograph 
depicts our features; as they are, and by the light of truth, so 


Go ban portrayed | 
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No human pencil can paint like the light, and no human 
author can set forth men’s characters and lives, like the author 
of the Bible. The excellencies of the highest biography aro 
here, without the defects which attach to every work of man. 
[ need but refer to a fow of these sketches by way of 
illustration, 

There is the history of Jacob, who early left the parental 
roof for a distant home, but by diligence and perseverance grew 
wealthy and honorable. 

Look at the vivid and touching picture of Joseph, the youth 
who was sold by his brothers as a slave, but by integrity, 
perseverance, and wisdom, passed safely through a long series 
of temptations, and surmounted many great obstacles, till 
through the blessing of God he saw himself second in authority 
in Egypt. ‘Then there are the touching scenes with his 
brothers and his father, so full of nature, truth, and goodness, 
This is indeed a preceptive biography of the most interesting 
and important kind. 

There is the story of Moses, the child found in the ark of 
rushes on the Nile, by the king’s daughter, and brought up as 
her own son. Instructed in all the learning of Egypt, and 
invited to honor and dignity, he refused to offend his conscience, 
choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people of God than 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; and preferring the 
reproach of Christ to the treasures of that wealthy land. We 
follow him to the desert, exchanging the delights of a palace 
and the refinements and splendours of a court for the lowly life 
of a keeper of sheep, nor do we hear a murmur or a 
complaint. We see him returning at God’s command to his 
oppressed courtrymen, and for forty years holding an office, 
pursuing a course, and displaying energy and wisdom such as 
to raise him to the summit of fame. 

There are the chequered but instructive life of Joshua, and 
the history of Samuel, the little boy who was sent to the 
temple, to whom God spoke by night, and who became a great 
prophet, and a powerful judge. Nor can we overlook the 
wonderful history of David, chosen from the sheepfolds, and 
raised to be the king of Israel. How instructive is his career, 
and how adorable the ways of God as revealed therein! And 
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here we sec Solomon the wise, the rich, the glorious, bat the 
unstable, who has become the world’s teacher by his Proverbs, 
and its monitor by his solemn Ecclesiastes. 

The time would fail to tell of Elijah, and Elisha, of Amos, 
of Daniel, and Jeremiah, and many more recorded in the 
Old Testament. Nor is the New Testament less full of 
examples. We sce John the Baptist strangely spending his 
youth in the solitude of a wilderness, conversing by prayer 
with God, and by meditation with his works and ways, and his 
own soul. Then he emerges from his retirement, and like 
another Jonah, but without his fickleness preaches repentance 
till it costs him his head. Here, too, are John, Peter, Paul, 
and Thomas—the amiable—the ardent—the unwearied—the 
doubting! And let us not forget Martha—the busy and 
anxious ; nor Mary—the quiet and devout; nor Aquila and 
Priscilla, the friends and helpers of the Apostles ; nor Timothy 
the lovely and beloved youth, who when a child studied the 
Scriptures at his mother’s feet, and becoming early a servant of 
Christ, soon became the favorite of his most. eminent followers, 
and a useful and devoted minister of the Gospel. 

Here, too, is the life of Jesus, of whom I will not speak but 
to repeat the testimony of God concerning him. “This is 
my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased ;” and to say with 
John, “ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world!” 

In Scripture, biographies of another class, but equally 
preceptive, abound. How grieved but how instructed we are 
when we read the brief sketch of Cain, the cruel murderer of 
his brother, to his everlasting shame! And Esau, the wild, 
rude youth, so fond of field sports, and so heedless of the 
privileges he possessed ; and Samson, that strange young man 
possessing so much strength of body, but so much weakness of 
character; and Absalom, poor Absalom! so beautiful, joyous, 
and light-hearted, but so false, so destitute of principle! How 
we are shocked at his unkindness to his too fond father, his 
ingratitude, rebellion, and awful end! Even while we seem 
to hear David, heart-broken, uttering his piteous lament, God's 
Word whispers “ The way of transgression is hard,” “ Honor 
thy father and thy mother that thy days may be long.” 
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Solemnly monitory are the life, sin, and fate of Judas; 
the glimpse of Herod Agrippa, from the height of his pride 
and glory, cast down to the grave; Felix trembling before the 
prisoner Paul, and Agrippa almost persuaded to be a Christian, 
but both alike returning to the follies of the world. 

The lessons which are taught by these two classes of 
Scripture Biography are almost innumerable, and those who 
will read any of the above named examples, asking at each 
step what does this teach ? with a desire to profit, and an 
effort to improve, will find the truth of what has been said i 
that the Bible contains the most delightfully interesting and 
truly instructive “ preceptive biography” in the world. 

London, B. 


WHO Is MY FRIEND? 
“They went and told Jesus,”’—J/fait, xiv. 12. 


Tie human heart yearns for companionship from the carliest 
years. It is curious to notice how even the baby-face brightens 
at the approach of another countenance as tiny as its own; and 
the playmates of infancy often form more endeared associations 
in after life. Some moral philosophers regard the suscepti- 
bility [to friendship as existing in*its fullest intensity during 
the joyous exhilaration of youth; others place its climax in 
extreme old age, when the parties having survived their 
former cotemporaries, become all in all to cach other. We 
need not pause to balance the facts and arguments by which 
each theory could be plausibly sustained. So varied are the 
conditions and events of life, that each may be equally true in 
the case of different individuals. Suffice it to remark, that an 
absolutely friendless being is so rare, that perhaps none but 
the actual misanthrope could justly claim the title. | 

The ideas clustering round the phrases—“ my young friend,” 
“my tried friend,” “my old friend,” are widely diverse: 
even the same man or woman seems like a different person in 
passing from the buoyancy of budding vigour, to the gravity 
of middle age, or the chastened cheerfulness of a venerable 
patriarch : this is especially noticeable among those who, still 
retaining their warm hearts, meet only at distant intervals of 
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busy duty, or patient endurance. Who does not covet the 
privilege of listening to a final interview between the aged 
pilgrims who could recount the mutual experience of three- 
score years and ten, and still encourage one another as they 
paced the borders of the land of Beulah, with the Celestial 
City full in view ? 

There is, perhaps, scarcely any item in the formation of 
character so important as the influence of friendship; so that 
Solomon affirms that “a companion of wise men shall be wise, 
but that the companion of fools shall be destroyed.” A peep 
into the journals of prisons and reformatories would afford 
fearful commentaries upon the last clause; while everywhere 
the ear is assailed by invectives against “the unfaithful friend,” 
“the treacherous friend,” “the deceitful friend.” Youthful 
friendship has ofttimes effected, what parental love has failed 
to gain, both for good and evil. How sad when a youth suffers 
himself to become the medium of the Tempter, and urge a 
hesitating companion the downward road. The forlorn heart 
of an inexperienced stranger in the workroom is easily won by 
kindness: no wonder that it should cling as the ivy to the 
form whose soothing voice first spoke a welcome, and be 
disposed to hearken to all its propositions. ‘The more winsome 
the manners, the greater the responsibility of possessing this 
talent—this gift of attracting friendship. Is it always used 
conscientiously for right purposes ? 

There is a vast difference between mere companionship, and 
that higher connection termed friendship: the one seeks its 
own enjoyment—the other strives to impart pleasure: the one 
is based upon convenience or accident—the other is cordially 
chosen: the one is contented with placid courtesy—the other 
pursues the welfare of its object. 

Certain duties appertain to friendship not always of the most 
agreeable kind. Holy Writ declares, “Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend.” 

‘“ Faithful! yet hard to bear,”—so that those who fulfil these 
uuties to each other, and yet maintain their full and free affec- 
tion, are well entitled “ tried friends.” “Thou shalt in any 
wise rebuke thy neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him,” was 
the old Law; but with how delicate a touch should these 
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wounds of rebuke be inflicted! What strong confidence is 
required both in the physician and his patient during the 
process! As an old writer quaintly remarks, “the snuffers and 
snuff-dishes must be of pure gold” to remove the excrescences 
which hinder the diffusion of moral light; and the Saviour 
enforces the same duties, with added caution against its abuse, 
by enjoining the most scrutinizing self-examination before we 
set about reforming our neighbours: “ First cast out the beam 
which is in thine own cye, and then shalt thou see clearly to 
pull out the mote from thy brother’s eye.” How severe a test 
of friendship is the exercise of “ wise reproof;” none but those 
possessing “an obedient ear” can adequately imagine. De- 
served censure is more painful than unjust vituperation, and 
yet it enhances the blessing, and the wound once healed, a 
glance at the scar only recals the gratitude due for so essential 
a service. 

Friendship has been described as “ the soft green” on which 
the spirit loves to repose, secure from molestation about trifles ; 
at liberty to pursue one’s own predilections—to talk, or be 
silent, as the mood of the hour prompts. Those who wish to 
cultivate a permanent friendship, will be careful to avoid an 
exacting temper. The delay of the expected letter, or some 
apparent negligence will net be unpardonable offences with 
those loving beings, whose own multifarious claims will readily 
suggest some absorbing consideration which may have occa- 
sioned unintentional reserve. “The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness,” and there are trials which ought to be confided to 
none but the Allwise Ear, and for the endurance of whieh the 
soul falls back upon itself and its God with an intensity which 
almost secludes the sufferer from any human sympathy. At 
such seasons, the kindly trustfulmess of “my real friend,” is 
especially needed, and the unwavering tones of affection—the 
unchanged manner of one who wii not misconstrue, brmgs 
healing balm to the wounded spirit, and grateful love for the 
delicate sympathy which can thus “bear one anothers 
burdens.” 

Again, how greatly is joy multiplied by sharing it with a 
congenial friend. Like a sunbeam infusing light and cheer- 
fulness everywhere, the enjoyments and activities of life are 
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quickened by the association of kindred spirits. The Christian 
pilgrim while even drinking at the Fountain of Life, is 
refreshed in every stage of his progress by the companionship 
of the Hopefuls and Standfasts of his day. “Tis happy,” 
remarked an aged pastor as he looked round upon his numer- 
ous flock, “’tis happy to see so large a company professing to 
be on their way to glory; how happy will be our re-union in 
the palace of the Great King!” 

Illustrious instances of devoted attachment bestud the pages 
of classic lore, wherein property, reputation, life itself have 
been sacrificed at the shrine of friendship. Still more delight- 
ful is it to peruse the records of those sacred bonds which have 
enriched our native land with so many institutions which are 
at once its glory and its bulwark. The Bible Society, the 
Tract Society, the various Missionary and other institutions, 
owe their existence to the hallowed intercourse of pious friends. 
Endued with liberal hearts, and intent upon devising liberal 
things, they provoked one another unto good works, and 
ventured upon new ground which, having long lain fallow, has 
since yielded a rich harvest of wheat safely gathered into the 
heavenly garner. 

Passing over these, even the brotherhoods of Holy Writ fade 
into dimness before that attractive model of friendship exhi- 
bited by our blessed Saviour in the days of his humanity. 
That which excited the “the favor of men” in his earthly 
childhood and youth, expanded in his maturity to qualities 
which won the confidence of those companions of his wander- 
ings who “went and told Jesus” both their joys and their 
sorrows. His mother communicated the domestic perplexity 
at the marriage feast at Cana, as if secure of his willingness 
and power to aid in trifles, while the bereaved sisters of 
Lazarus invoked his help with equal confidence as the last 
extremity of their brother drew on. But evem where his 
assistance was not sought, it was a relief to the full hearts of 
John the Baptist’s sorrowing disciples to go and tell Jesus, 
when they had deposited the mutilated remains of their beloved 
teacher in the silent tomb. Yet there was none of that 
familiar and undignified intimacy to which mystic Romanists 
have almost blasphemously aspired. Our Lord himself con- 
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descended to designate his followers, his “friends ;” but they 
ever regarded him as a Friend of a superior nature, towards 
whom none but the most respectful deportment—the most 
chastened ardour could be for a moment indulged. 

The days of the Son of Man on earth have passed away, and 
his visible Shekinah is no longer to be distinguished, yet he 
is not beyond the reach of friendship; nay, he stands at the 
door and knocks—solicits our confiding affection. Marvellous 
that such fallen creatures should be permitted such an honor! 
Having passed through the same scenes as ourselves, having 
been in all points tempted hke as we are, yet without sin, he 
is prepared to sympathize with—to console and to instruct us 
in every position in life, and amid all its vicissitudes. How 
much its burdens are alleviated by communicating them to this 
compassionate Friend, let those who have “told Jesus” all their 
troubles declare. Indeed they need scarcely confirm with 
their speech the obvious fact, for men will take “ knowledge of 
them that they have been with Jesus.” Other friends may 
change—may remove—may die: but Jesus is the same “yester- 
day to-day, and for ever.” He ever liveth. It is but a thin 
vail intervening which hides Him from our vision, but he is 
doubtless as near at hand, as his first disciples often found 
Him when they least looked for his presence. = 

With the best possible intentions, earthly counsellors are not 
always infallible ; but Jesus will guide us safely and surely to 
the mansions in his Father’s house above. He knows the whole 
of our future course, and can exactly apportion those manifold 
trivialities which are to keep us in the right way. As Captain 
of our Salvation, he never overlooks the smallest item entrusted 
to his management. 

But, beloved young friends, while earnestly recommending 
to you this Friend, who loveth at ali times, we must faithfully 
warn you that there can be no compromise— 

*“ Yet know, nor of the terms complain ; 

Where Jesus comes, he comes to reign.” 
Remember who has said, “ He that is not with us is against 
us.” The friendship of the world is enmity against God, and 
the converse is equally true, that affection to Christ involves 
enmity with the world, and the things of the world. 
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“To whom will ye go?” Will you share with a patriarch 
of old the inestimable title of the Friend of God; or, will you 
make yourself fit only for companionship with Satan; for the 
wicked have, strictly speaking, no friends. They may be 
associates, but no more. Who would not re-echo the resolution 
of the scribe mentioned in the gospel, and respond “ Lord, 
I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest?” Be it so then, 
dear young reader, and see that you fulfil all the claims of a 
true-hearted friend towards Christ, avoiding whatever would 
displease—despising all the world approves. Suffer none to 
speak lightly of Him in your presence—never be ashamed of 
his signet. At all seasons, in all society, recollect whom you 
are privileged to regard asa friend, knowing that those who 
overcome the temptations of the world, and wash their robes in 
his blood, He will at the last day hail as his friends, to leave his 
presence no more for ever! 


E. W. P. 


ZACHARIAS, SON OF BARACHIAS. 


Jesus, in St. Matthew, xxiii. 35, 36, denounces the Jews on 
account of their treatment of his saints, and threatens them 
with the most terrible judgments of God; “ that,” he remarks, 
“upon this race or generation may come all the righteous blood 
shed upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel, unto the 
blood of Zacharias, son of Barachias, whom ye slew between 
the temple and the altar.” F 

There is certainly here, we are told, a grievous inadvertency; 
not, doubtless, on the part of Jesus Christ, but on the part of 
the evangelist who reports his words, and whose memory must 
have failed. We know from the second book of Chronicles, 
(xxiv. 21,) that this Zacharias, who was stoned by the Jews in 


the holy place, was the son, not of Barachias, but of Jehoiada. . 


This is, therefore, an evident error, say these objectors. True, 
it does not affect doctrine, and cannot in the slightest degree be 
a ground of disquietude to our faith; but it suffices to demon. 
strate that the inspiration could not have descended, as has been 
pretended, to the choice of expressions, or the indifferent details 
of inspired narrations. 
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The answer is simple. We wish it were as easy to render it 
as short as it seems to us conclusive; we will give it at once 
briefly. There is no reference here to the Zacharias of whom 
you speak; the evangelist has not erred, therefore, in not 
naming him, since he had him not in his mind. Im fact, do 
you not see the incompatibility of such a supposition with the 
thought of Jesus Christ? What has hein view? ‘To recall the 
long catalogue of homicides, of which an account would be 
exacted from the race of the Jews; and while he takes up their 
first murder before the Flood, at the very portal of Paradise, to 
make them responsible for it, would you desire that he should 
be content to refer for the last, to a crime committed more than 
eight centuries before he spoke? He commences at the son of 
Adam ; and would you imagine that he could conclude with the 
son of Jchoiada, and thus hold the Jews innocent of the blood 
shed during 873 years, the most shameful period of their 
history? Would it not have been more rational to commence, 
rather than to end, with this Jehoiada? Were not the Jows 
far more responsible for their homicides committed in their last 
nine centuries, than they could be for blood which was shed 
before the Deluge! Had they not, for instance, pursued and 
killed with fearful fury the prophet Urijah. (Jer. xxvi. 23.) 
“ Which of the prophets,” demands Stephen, “have not your 
fathers persecuted ? and they have slain them which predicted 
the coming of the Just One.” (Aes vii. 52.) There is, there- 
fore, no reference to the son of Jchoiada in the passage of 
St. Matthew. 

Our answer might terminate here; but it will doubtless be 
asked, who then was the Zacharias of whom Jesus Christ spake? 
If we did not know this, it would not be a difficulty, and we might 
satisfy ourselves by replying, it was a righteous man whom the 
Jews slew, not only in “ the court of the temple,” as the son of 
Jehoiada, but between the temple and the altar;” and this 
righteous man was the son of Barachias. 

The point, nevertheless, may be carried further; for history 
enumerates to us two or three others of the same name, sons of 
Barachias, about whom the opinions of learned men are divided. 
The first was “a man of understanding in the visions of God,” 
as he is represented in the second book of Chronicles (xxvi. 5,) 
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and who, it is believed, is the person spoken of by Isaiah in his 
cighth chapter. However, he lived too short a time after the 
son of Jehoiada, for our objections against the one, not to have 
equal weight against the other. 

The second is the prophet Zechariah, son of Berechiah, and 
grandson of Iddo, (Zech, i, 1,) who came from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel, 325 years after the days of Jehoiada, and whose 
writings form the last book but one of the Old Testament. 
Scripture, it is true, has not recorded to us his martyrdom, any 
more than that of the other prophets, who were almost all per- 
secuted and put to death. The temple and the altar had just 
becn rebuilt by his instrumentality as by that of the prophet 
Haggai, (sra vi. 14,) and Zacharias, as it appears, was killed 
“between the temple and thisaltar.” We read in the Targum, 
or the Chaldee paraphrase of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, who, it is 
believed, was contemporary with Jesus Christ; the following 
passage which proves to us that such was already, previously to 
the time of our Saviour, the tradition of the Jews concerning 
this prophet, who was indifferently called the son of Iddo, and 
son of Barachias-—(Zech. i. 1.—ZHzra v. 1; vi. 14.) The 
paraphrast (Zam. ii. 20,) introduces the house of judgment 
answering to that lament of Jeremiah, “The priest and the 
prophet, have they not been slain in the temple of the Lord?” 
“ Was it well of you to kill a prophet as you did Zacharias, the 
son of Iddo, in the house of the sanctuary of the Eternal, be- 
cause he endeavoretl to reclaim you from your evil ways?”* It 
may, therefore, be seen, that Jesus Christ might remind the 
Jews of the sacrilegious murder of this prophet, the son of 
Barachias, son of Ido, with which the as of the Old 
‘Testament was to close. Claussen. 


TRUE RICHES. 


Hr is rich who contents himself with his poverty. 
Socrates. 


* Whitty, on 3, 
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THE PORTRAITURE OF JERUSALEM. 


Tuk direction to portray the city upon a tile, (Zzek. iv. 1.) 
seems at the first view a strange mode of representation. 
But it was the most natural and obvious mode of representation 
that could be devised in Chaldea, where the practice of 
writing and portraying, by indented figures upon broad and 
thin bricks or tiles, is now well known from abundance of 
actual remains. Great numbers of such bricks, charged with 
inscriptions, and with figures of animals and other objects, 
have been found among the ancient ruins of Chaldea and 
Assyria. The bricks employed for this use -are mostly of fine 
clay, hardened in the fire. They are of various sizes, but 
usually of a foot square by three inches in thickness. In those 
that have been found, one of the broad surfaces is immensely ° 
charged with inscriptions in the wedge-shaped character; and 
some of them, in addition to the lines of inscribed writing, 
have the figures of animals and other objects, with other lines 
of inscription attached to them. It has hence' been conjectured, 
that these tiles comprise public and private documents, with 
the names and seals of witnesses, and that the ruined edifices 
from which they have been obtained were the repositories of 
such archives. In fact, the second discovery by Mr. Layard, in 
his last visit to Nineveh, of a large chamber filled with such 
inscribed tiles, places this beyond question ; and establishes the 
probability that the record-chambers at Babylon and at 
Ecbatana, which were successively explored for the original 
decree of Cyrus in favor of the Jews, were such chambers as 
those, and the records like these inscribed on tiles. The object, 
doubtless, was to give them the most enduring shape—as 
durable as inscription on stone, perhaps more durable, while far 
less expensive and cumbersome. There is much reason to hope 
that the inscriptions on tile and marble already brought to 
light, and more that is assuredly yet to be found, will ere long 
be deciphered, as already has been partly done. 

As to the mode of representation in the case before us, it 
may have been by impressing the name or symbol of 
Jerusalem upon the tile. The direction given to the prophet 
is, however, to “portray Jerusalem” itself. We incline, 
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therefore, to think that the city was actually figured in such a 
way as to be recognisable by the exjles whom the prophet 
addressed, and to whom the actual site was familiar. This 
might be done by means of engraving or indenting—or perhaps 
by color, for traces of color have been found upon the bricks of 
the Assyrian palaces. Either way, the representation of a town 
would have been no difficult process,, according to the mode 
followed by the Assyrian artists, who have left us many 
representations of towns in theirsculptures. It was only needful 
to define the site in a rough way, and to mark out upon the 
conspicuous points one or two of the remarkable buildings. An 
engraving copied by Dr. Kitto shows how this might be done. 
Indeed, there is some reason to suppose that it isan Assyrian 
representation of Jerusalem; and if so, it is quite within the 
range of probability that we see in it a fac-simile of the 
portraiture of Jerusalem which appeared upon the tile of 
Ezekiel ; for it may easily be supposed that when ordered to 
portray that city, the prophet wonld do so after the fashion of 
those acknowledged representations of it, so easy to copy, which 
he had seen on the walls of the Assyrian palaces. We say 
“had seen” advisedly ; for there is much evidence in various 
allusions to be found in his prophecy, that he had seen and 
noticed with particular attention the “ chambers of imagery” in 
these regal abodes; and if so, he must have regarded with 
especial interest any representations of Jerusalem which may 
have been found in them. 

In regard to the probability of this sculpture being intended 
to represent Jerusalem, there can be no better authority than 
Mr. Bonomi, who is well acquainted with that city, and has 
studied its topography and antiquities. Speaking of this 
sculpture in his recent work on Nineveh and its Palaces, hé- 
says: “ The sculpture represents a fortified city, built upon a 
considerable elevation, opposite to which is a still higher craggy 
hill, surmounted by a castellated tower, from the base of which 
a narrow stream flows down into the valley that separates the 
two hills. Itis especially to be observed that olive trees are 
growing upon both the hills, but more particularly on the one 
upon the summit of which is the tower; and that on the hill 
of the city is a walk, or road, about half way up, below which, 
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would the narrative be much improved if it wound up with a 
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and at the side of the stream, is a row of tombs, or inferior 
houses. The relative situation of these objects exactly 
resembles the position of similar objects visible on approaching 
Jerusalem from the Kast. On our left we have Mount Moriah 
and the high wall of the temple ; at our fect the brook Kedron, 
and the tombs of the valley of Jehoshaphat, or some inferior 
buildings at the base of Mount Moriah; and on our left the 
Mount of Olives. The chief objection to this interpretation, is 
the circumstance of the stream taking its rise in the Mount of 
Olives—a topographical inaccuracy, however, that might casily 
be pardoned in the Assyrian artist, if time and the Arabs had 
but spared us the other friezes to assist us in interpreting 
this relievo, and the other significant decorations of the 
chamber.”-—Airtto’s Datly Bible Illustrations. 


PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 
Ropert BOoYLe. 


A valued friend has reminded us, with reference to the 
Memoirs furnished from time to time in this Magazine, that ad 
biography is preceptive; and that therefore the use of such an 
expression is gratuitous and uncalled for. The assertion has 
certainly some truth in it; but it has likewise some error. 
All lives, as well as all observations and experiences, are full of 
teachings ; but all biographies are not so written as to convey 
practical or profitable instruction to the reader. We have 
before us at this moment a Biographical Dictionary, extending 
over a dozen octavo volumes, one half of the lives in which con- 
tain not a particle of really useful knowledge, nor are suggestive 
of a single valuable idea. To our minds, no writing of the kind 
deserves to be regarded as preceptive, that does not enter into 
the philosophy of a man’s mind and motives, analysing all the 
features and phases of an idea or an action with reference to 
the circumstances, objective and subjective, that call it forth. 
There is very little of “ precept,” for example, in the Life of an 
individual when it only tells us where he was born and brought 
up, at what college he graduated, who he married, where he 
lived, when he died, and what family he left behind him. Nor 
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long list of the bare titles of his essays, papers, and disserta- 
tions, in some long-defunct periodical. But a man of philo- 
sophic mind could weave, perhaps, out of these barren hints, a 
work the world would not willingly let die. A thorough ac- 
quaintance with his writings might shew that they contained 
the seeds and germs of original or magnificent ideas, to the 
development of which all subsequent generations were more or 
less indebted. He might learn, perhaps, that these ideas were 
generated by a combination of incidents, under certain con- 
ditions, which might probably in other cases be similarly 
brought about and produce corresponding results—thus getting 
at the philosophy of a Thought which was eventually to turn 
the world up side down. He might, so to speak, show how the 
man was made—by what course of observation, of reading, of 
thought, of experience, of outward circumstances, he became 
what he was, and how his mental, moral, and visible or out- 
ward, lives acted and re-acted on each other. If these state- 
ments require illustration, we cannot do better than refer our 
readers to Mr. Binney’s admirable lecture on Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton—to our minds the most perfect specimen we 
have met with of what we understand by the term “ Preceptive 
Biography.” 

Keeping these hints in view, we propose devoting the present 
paper to an analytical memoir of the Honorable Ropert Boy e, 
one of the best men and greatest philosophers of his day. He was 
the fourteenth child of Richard, Earl of Cork, and was born at 
Lismore, 25th January, 1626-27. Notwithstanding the nobility 
of his parentage, he was committed to the care of a country 
nurse, with instructions to bring him up as hardy as if he had 
been her own son, for his father, he tells us, “had a perfect 
aversion for the fondness of those parents, which made them 
rear their children so nice and tenderly, that a hot sun ora 
good shower of rain as much endangers them, as if they were 
made of butter or of sugar.” When he was about three years 
old, he lost his mother, a most accomplished woman. A second 
misfortune was, that he learned to stutter, by mocking some 
children of his own age: of which, though no endeavors were 
spared, he could never be perfectly cured. A third, that in a 
journey to Dublin, he had like to have been drowned; and 
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certainly had been, if one of his father’s gentlemen had not taken 
him out of a coach, which in passing a brook, raised by some 
sudden showers, was overturned and carried away by the stream, 

While he continued at home, he was taught to write a very 
fair hand, and to speak French and Latin, by one of the earl's 
chaplains, and a I’renchman that he kept in the house. In the 
year 1635, his father sent him over to England, in order to be 
educated at Eton School under Sir Henry Wotton, who was 
the earl of Cork’s old friend and acquaintance. Here he soon 
discovered a force of understanding, which promised great 
things, and a disposition to cultivate and improve it to the 
utmost. What made him so passionate a friend to reading 
was, the accidental perusal of Quintus Curtius, In gratitude 
to this book, writes his biographer, I have heard him hyper- 
bolically say, that not only he owed more to Quintus Curtius, 
than Alexander did, but derived more advantages from the 
history of that great monarch’s conquests, than ever he did 
from the conquests themselves. 

Now here is a great fact that no preceptive biographer should 
pass over unnoticed. A book judiciously placed in the boy’s 
hands, laid the foundation, deeply and lastingly, for all his 
future greatness. It so whetted the mental appetite, that sheer 
hunger impelled him to become habitually a reader of the right 
sort, while the healthy character of the food it led him to select 
prevented any surfeit, and kept both mind and body in a state 
of sound and vigorous activity. Books in reality move the 
world; though the idea is practically laughed down by ninety- 
nine persons out of every hundred. An author is looked at 
simply as one of those idols that “are nothing in the world,” 
though in point of fact he holds life and death in his grasp. 
For a book acts just as certainly upon the mind, as food or 
medicine on the body; and by careful analysis it may be as 
clearly ascertained in what manner each of its constituents 
operates for good or evil on the intellectual system. Let our 
reaacrs then beware, above all things, of bad books, and make 
themselves master of all sound and healthful reading that 
comes within their reach. 

We seldom meet with any really original men whose younger 
years haye not been chequered with strange providences. 
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John Newton, and his biographer, Richard Cecil, were both of 
this class. Our present subject did not soon out-grow them. 
Whilst he remained at Eton, several extraordinary accidents 
befel him. ‘The first was, the sudden fall of the chamber where 
he was in bed: when besides the hazard he run of being 
crushed to pieces, he would certainly have been choked with 
the dust, during the time he lay under the rubbish, if he had 
not had presence o!f mind enough to have wrapped his head up 
in the sheet, which gave him an opportunity of breathing with- 
out hazard. A little after this he would have been crushed by 
a starting horse, that rose up suddenly, and threw him back- 
wards, if he had not happily disengaged his feet from the 
stirrups, and cast himself from his back before he fell. A third 
accident proceeded from the carelessness of an apothecary's 
servant ; who administered a dangerous medicine by mistake. 

He remained at Eton between three and four years, whence 
he went with his futher to his own seat at Stalbridge, in Dor- 
setshire, where he remained some time under the eare of one of 
his chaplains, who was the clergyman of the place. 

In the autumn o/ 1638, he accompanied his brother, Franeis, 
then newly married, to the Continent, and for some time pur- 
sued his studies quietly at Geneva. Whilst at Eton, before he 
was ten years old, he had suffered from ague, and to divert his 
thoughts had been injudiciously advised to read romances and 
other light works, which so unsettled his mind, that he formed 
the noble resolution of studying the severer branches of mathe- 
matics in order “to fix and settle the volatility of his fancy.” 
To many, this crisis might have been the oc¢asion of much evil 
and sorrow—the turning point in their: intellectual history. 
The mind is so fearfully and wonderfully made, that the moment 
its equilibrium is destroyed, the whole man is placed in immi- 
nent peril. But as in the natural world, the most deleterious 
elements, when rightly apportioned, make, not only harmless, 
but useful and even indispensable compounds, so in the mental 
constitution, those attributes which alone, or in excess, would 
be likely to lead ws astray, are made to serve a good purpose, 
when duly balanced by the others. If our reading be all of 
one class, the whole mind is not called into exercise; but it is 
nevertheless far better to keep its less manageable principles 
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‘unemployed, than to allow them to run riot to the subversion of 
‘all grave and serious study.’ Another'suggestion maybe made 
‘here ‘with reference to the general bearings ‘of any particular =~ 
‘department of study. In “the more laborious operations of Alge- 
bra,” to which he was now dévotitig himeelf, our‘young philoso- — 


questions in arithmetic. ‘He found the noblest and best 


boon of our nature—that vigorous mental health, in achieving 
which, his problems and propositions were but as the medium and 
the moans. ‘ “ In all labor there is profit,"—not only in the’ work 
itself, but in issued co remote’ and indirect as tobe often 


‘dreamt of. , | 
While he remained at Geneva, to visit 


‘the adjacent country of Savoy, and even proceeded so far as to 
Grenoble in Dauphine. He took a view also of those wild moun- 


tains where Bruno, the first author of the Carthusian monks lived 


solitude, and where thé frat and chief ‘of the Corthnalin 


abbeys is seated. 


gometime he was in ‘a state‘of religidus perplexity and melan- 
-choly; but was graciously directed to the best meansof overcoming 
all doubt, by enquiring into the grounds on which the sublime 
_ doctrines of Revelation rested. His decision was at oncefirmand 
" philosophical—* though he believed more than he could compre- 


~hend, he believed no more than he could prove.” | This climax, 
our hollow unbelievers of the ‘present day, would no doubt'affect — 


to despise; though the position is in reality unassailable; How 
many undoubted facts are there in the world, the rationale of 
which not even the most acute philosopher could give? Our 
“belief may rest on evidence perfectly independent of that arising 
from the why and wherefore of such facts. We sce them, we 
hear them, we bring our own consciousness direotly, immediately, 
“thoroughly, into contact with'them, and they are as clearly 
"proven fo us as if we cduld tricé out every link in the chain of 


causes by which they are bronght about. The fundamental doc- 
 trine once established—that God. speeks to us in the Bible, 'we 


~-€ah see no room for unbelief, on any point of Revelation. ° The 


of all based ib that laid by Panl—“in the Wisdom of God” 
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, Ju the autumn of 1641 Mr. Boyle quitted Geneva, 7 


No part of. his coniluct here deserves 
than his-rigid virtu); for in 
rounded with every incitement to ¥.9 
a of conduct as rare. asi it 


held a constant 
- giembers.of that small but learned body of men, which, whea 


_ Jn 1652 he went over to 


his estates in that. kingdom’; and returned thence in August 


1653, but was oblijed, shortly afterwards, to proceed hither 


again. In the sumer of 1664, he returned to England, and 


put in execution a design he had formed some time, of residing — a 


him by the ingenious Mr. Robert a 
By the he wade several experiments, and was enabled to die 
cover and demonstrate several qualities of the to 


his residence here, that he invented ad : 


the winter in Florence. Here, Be 
in the Italian language. 
> 
‘ 
1660 his retirement here, he applied h : + 
to. studies of various k 
of 
for and learning, to whom he was. in : 
a read useful, generous assistant, and with ee 
ed ‘ 
secreted. themselves about the. year 1 
at Oxford, for 
themselves then “ ‘Che 
land, in order. to visit and 
: 
at Oxford. It was during 
ble oni the A np; which was: \ ope 
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with this, but labored incessantly in collecting and digesting, 


Chiefly from his own experiments, the materials requisite for 


thisvypurpose. He declared against the philosophy of Aristotle, 
as having in it more of words than things, promising much and . 
performing little; and giving the inventions of men for in- 
dubitable proofs, instead of building upon observation and 
experiment. He was so zealous for, and so careful about, this 
true method of learning by experiment, that, though the Car- 
tesian philosophy then made a great noise in the world, yet he 
would never be persuaded to read the works of Descartes, for 
fear he should be amused and led away by plausible accounts of 
things founded on conjecture and merely hypothetical. 

Yet this was the man whose faith in Revelation was so firmly 

grounded, that he regarded those “ floating clouds of doubt and 
disbelief which now and then darkened the serenity of his 
Pet as more salutary “infections,” rather troublesome than 
angerous. So sound a reasoner, and so severe and critical a 
philosopher, was not very likely to have taken the gravest 
truths on trust, while he admitted none of the lesser to his con- 
fidence. 
On the restoration of Charles Il, Mr. Boyle was solicited, by 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon, to enter into holy orders. The 
proposition was duly weighed; but rejected on more grounds 
than one. The most cogent reason given by Mr. Boyle, was 
“the not fecling within himself any motion or tendency of 
mind, which he could safely esteem a call from the Holy Ghoat, 
and so not venturing to take holy orders, lest he should be 
found to have lied unto it.” Besides this deference, which 
would never have troubled a less conscientious man, Mr. Boyle 
had never “ any appetite for fortune or character;” and con- 
sidered, perhaps vory justly, that his religious writings would 
carry greater weight with the irreligious as coming from a lay 
man, than if written by one of a class who were regarded as 
writing for hire, and making a trade of their profession. 

His first work was printed at Oxford, in 1660, and detailed o 
series of novel experiments made with the Air Pump, then but 
recently invented by himself. It was followed in the same 
yeer by his well known essay on “Seraphic Love.” His next 
productions, which were on Physiology and Chemistry, aided 
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materially in placing those studies on a sounder basis thar 
herctofore. | 

But his philanthropic mind could not find adequate seope even 
in studies so honorable and useful. In 1662, he quittedfor awhile — 
the amenities and solace of a retired life, to imterpose in favor 
of the Corporation for Propagating the Gospel in New England; 
and was very instrumental im obtaining a decree in the court 
of Chancery, for restoring to that corporation an estate, whieh 
had been injuriously repossessed by one Col. Bedinfield, a 
papist, who had sold it to them for a valuable consideration, 

Mr. Boyle continued his researches on Natural Philosophy, 
publishing from time to time the results of his experiments and 
observations. But the ardour of a mind imbued with tho prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, would at times develop itself in works of a 
more religious kind. His “ Considerations upon the Style of 
the Holy Seriptures,” and “ Occasional Reflections,” sppeared 
about this time. These reflections are on @ vast varicty of | 
subjects, written many years before; some indeed upon trivial 
occasions, but all with great accuracy of language much wif, 
' more learning, and in a wonderful strain of moral and pious 
reflection. Yet this exposed him to the only severe censure 
that ever was passed upon him, and that too from no less a man 
than the worthless, but unfortunately too celebrated, Dean 
Swift; who, to ridicule these discourses, wrote “A pious medita- 
tion upon a broomstick, in the style of the honorable Mr. Boyle.” 

In August, 1665, Mr. Boyle, without any solicitation, was 
nominated to the provostship of Eton College, but absolutely 
- declined the offer, lest it should interrupt his studies, or involve 
the necessity of his assuming holy orders, at least in same,. 

Every species of quackery, it would seem, moves in gycles. 
Even in our own dey, we have seen many kinds start inte life, 
leap at ones to maturity, and expire ignobly. It has been so, 
pre-eminently, with Mesmeriem. So long since as the your 
1665, “one, My. Valentine Greatracks, an Irish gentleman, 
persuaded himeelf that he had a peculiar gift of curing diseases 
by stroking; in which, though he certainly succeeded often, 
yet he sometimes failed ; and this occasioned a great controversy, 
in whieh most of the parties concerned ee 
to Mr. Boyle.” 
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» By many this “ gift” was thought to be miraculous; and its 
advocates, in order to satisfy all objectors, tried to make out 
that it was at once natural and supernatural. Mr. Boyle did 
not certainly sanction the latter conclusion, and only admitted 
the first so far as he could see it to be reasonable. 

Mr. Boyle was still indefatigable as a philosopher and writer, 
when a severe attack of paralysis obliged him to desist for a 
time. On his recovery he resumed his labors with undimi- 
nished zeal, and amongst other papers, published “ Some Con- 
siderations about the Reconcileableness of Reason and Reli- 
gion, to which is annexed a Discourse about the Possibility of 
the Resurrection,” in 1675. 

For many years he had been a director of the East India 
Company, and very useful in this capacity to that great body, 
more especially in procuring their charter; and the only return 
he expected for his labor, was, the engaging the Company to 
come to some resolution in favor of the propagation of the 
gospel, by means of their flourishing factories in that part of 
the world. As a proof of his own inclination to contribute, as 
far as in him lay, for that purpose, he caused five hundred 
copies of the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles in the Malayan 
tongue, to be printed at Oxford in 1677, 4to, and to be sent 
abroad at his own expence. 

About three years before this, it would appear that he had 
sent several copies of Grotius, translated into Arabic, to the 
Levant, as a means of promoting Christianity there—evincing 
in this, as in other catholic labors in which he subsequently 


| engaged, the true missionary spirit. 


The works of Mr. Boyle grew at length so numerous that he 
was urged to publish a complete edition of them. His failing 
health, however, rendered the full accomplishment of the design 
impossible, and he was mainly engaged in completing, so far as 
he was able, his unfinished papers, up to the period of his 
death, which occurred on the 30th December, 1691. 

His funeral sermon, preached by Bishop Burnet, gives a 
heart-cheering account of his sincere and unaffected piety, and 
more especially of his zeal for the Christian religion, without 
having any narrow notions concerning it, or mistaking, 
as so many do, a bigoted heat in favor of a particular sect, for 
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that zeal which is the ornament of a true, Christian...He 
mentions, as a proof of this, his noble foundation for Lectures in 
defence of the Gospel against infidels of all sorts; the effects 
of which have been so conspicuous in the many volumes of 
excellent discourses, which have been published in consequence 
of that noble and pious foundation. He was at the charge of 
the translation and impression of the New Testament, into the 
Malayan tongue, which he sent over all the East Indies. He 
gave a noble reward to him that translated Grotius’ incomparable 
book, “ Of the Truth of the Christian Religion,” into Arabick ; 
and was at the charge of a whole impression, which he took 
care should be dispersed in all the countries, where. that 
language is understood. He was resolved to have carried on 
the impression of the New Testament in the Turkish language; 
but the Company thought it became them to be the doers of it, 
and so suffered him only to give a large share towards it. He 
was at £700. charge in the edition of the Irish Bible, which he 
ordered to be distributed in Ireland; and he contributed 
liberally, both to the impression of the Welch Bible, and of 
the Irish Bible for Scotland. He gave, during his life, £300, 
to advance the design of propagating the Christian religion in 
America ; and as soon as he heard that the East India Company 
were entertaining propositions for the like design in the East, 
he presently sent a hundred pounds for a beginning, as an 
example; but intended to carry it much further, when it 
should be set on foot to purpose. When he understood how 
large a share he had in the forfeited Irish impropriations, he 
ordered considerable sums to be given to the incumbents in those 
parishes, and even to the widows of those who were dead, - 
before this distribution of his bounty. In other respects his 
charities were so bountiful and extensive, that they amounted 
to upwards of £1000. per annum. 

His knowledge was vast and various—sanctified and directed 
by a sound religious creed, and employed only on the themes of 
sterling value. “To him,” said the great Boerhaave, “ we owe 
the secrets of fire, air, water, animals, vegetables, fossils ;.s0 
that from his works may be deduced the whole system of 
natural knowledge.” To our own age, he was of course but the 
pioneer in these things; but his genuine piety and well-directed 
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liberality may well put to shame many of the most forward 
professors of the nineteenth century. - 


TRAVELLERS’ WONDERS. 


‘Travellers’ Wonders” are proverbial. Many will run half 
over the world to discover peculiarities, and chronicle incidents, 
which they might meet with at home; and will. describe in 
superlatives, the manners, customs, and absurditics of the 
foreigner, altogether forgetting that, perhaps in his eyes, many 
of their sayings and doings at home would appear quite as 
outré and ridiculous. This remark will be better understood 
by reference to a recent work entitled “Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century,” from which the following passage is 
extracted :— 

“We were present to-day at one of the most ridiculous 
scenes I ever witnessed, even in this country. It was St. 
Anthony’s blessing of the horses, which begins on that saint’s 
day, and lasts for a week; but as this was a festone, I rather 
imagine we saw it im its full glory. We drove to the church 
of the saint, near Santa Maria Maggiore, and could scarcely 
make our way through the streets from the multitudes of 
horses, mules, asses, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, and dogs, which 
were journeying along to the place of benediction: their heads, 
tails, and necks, decorated with bits of colored riband, and 
other finery on this their unconscious gala day. ‘The saint’s 
benediction, though nominally confined to horses, is equally 
efficacious, and equally bestowed upon all quadrupeds; and I 
believe there is scarcely a brute in Rome, or the neighbourhood, 
that has not participated in it. An immense crowd was 
assembled in the wide open space in front of the church, and 
from the number of beasts and men, it looked exactly like a 
eattle fair. At the door stood the blessing priest, dressed in 
his robes, and wielding a brush in his hand, which he continu- 
ally dipped into a huge bucket of holy water that stood near 
iim, and spirted at the animals as they came up in unremitting 
succession, taking off his little skull-cap, and muttering every 
time, ‘Per intercessionem beati Antonii Abatis hac animalia 


Lberantur a matis, in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sanctus. 
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Amen.’ The poor priest had such hard work in blessing, that 
he was quite exhausted and panting, and his round face looked 
fiery red with his exertions. The rider or driver of the crea- 
ture always gave some piece of money, larger or smaller in 
proportion to his means or generosity, and received an engrav- 
ing of the saint, and a little metallic cross: however, all 
be 

“One adventure happened which 
ment. A countryman having got a blessing on his beast, 
putting his whole trust im its power, set out from the church- 
door at a grand gallop, and had scarcely cleared a hundred 
yards before the ungainly animal tumbled down with him, 
and over his head he rolled imto the dirt. He soom got up, 
however, and shook himself, and so did the horse, without 
either seeming to be much the worse. The priest scemed not 
a whit out of countenanee by this, and some of the standers by 
exclaimed with laudable steadfastness of faith, that but for 
the blessing, they might have broken their necks.” 

So much for the “ most ridiculous” Italians. 

Without travelling farther than the southern shores of our 
own island, we are enabled to describe a ceremony which, in 
our unsophisticated judgment, appeared quite as blasphemous 
and silly. We will do it im similar terms, that comparison may 
be more easy. 

“ We were present to-day at one of those spectacles, in which 
intellectual England takes so much pleasure, but whieh in our 
eyes appeared supremely ridiculous. It was a fine day, 
towards the close of autumn: the sea broke gloriously om the 
beach as we were resting on one of the seats ranged along a 
broad esplanade crowded with fashionable company. Looking 
across the sunny spread of waters, a lovely island, feathered 
with many-colored foliage, terraced with pretty villas, and 
backed by dark blue downs, rose boldly before us, while look- 
ing landward, the eye ranged over an extensive common, from 
which came the dim of drums and fifes, and at intervals, the 
startling bray of the trumpet. A regiment of soldiers was 
performing a variety of evolutions, mechanically falling into 
line, wheeling round, and then marching to and fro, with such 
ludicrous regularity, that they resembled an animated fence, 
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painted through some strange fancy, red, white, and black, 
more than anything else. The officers rode rapidly in front of 
the line, every now and then shouting, in a voice rendered 
indistinct by its very vehemence, the word of command. These 
wriggling manoouvres soon came to an end, and the regiment 
stood stock-still in front of a splendid array of ladies, officers, 
and gentlemen. After some little time, one of the company, 
robed as a clergyman, advanced, and in a certain form of 
words, blessed the flags, which were, as I afterwards found, 
presented that day to the soldiers for the first time. They 
were then, with no little ceremony, laid in the form of a cross 
on one of the drums placed to receive them; and a prayer was 
offered up to the God of battles that he would make them 
instrumental in leading on to victory those who were hereafter 
to bear. them—a petition that struck us as rather singular, 
since we knew of no other way to conquest than through the 
flesh and sinews of our fellow creatures. A lady then advanced 
from amongst the company, and made a pretty speech to the 
soldiers, telling them that England expected them to do their 
duty, or something of the kind. After this, the guests retired 
to a splendid dejeuner, and the day was spent in conviviality. 

“ Since that time, many an adventure has happened connected 
with the spectacle, which if it have not afforded us much 
amusement, has at least awakened curious thought. The very 
flags which were then blessed so devoutly by the clergyman— 
I believe a protestant—have met with some most ludicrous 
casualties, which say little for the potency of that blessing, 
though we have not heard that the priest is a whit out of 
countenance on the occasion. They are now fairly riddled 
with musket shot, and one of them is torn to ribands. As for 
the drum, so devoutly signed by the crossed staves, it has long 
since become useless, and was last seen in the dark hovel of an 
old Jew, whose name and calling as a dealer in marine stores, 
are written in such cramped up characters over his door that 
we cannot read ther, and must beg the reader’s indulgence on 
that score. A friend, however, assures us, that but for the 
blessing, both drums and colors would have fared much worse; 
and would probably by this time have been hung up as tro- 
phies in some votive chapel of our enemies.” 
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“IF HAPLY THEY MIGHT FEEL AFTER HIM.” 


(Concluded from page 350.) 

ASSOCIATED with this sense of sin and destruction, there 
seem to have always existed in the human mind these two 
ideas—that the Great Father of spirits was alone competent to 
make known the mode of access to Himself; and that even 
this “ new and living way” could not be opened up without a 
propitiatory sacrifice of some kind, by which man might be 
lifted into a position that would entitle him to plead sucpess- 
fully with his Maker. Atonement and Enlightenment were 
the grand desiderata of the Gentile world; and the thought in 
many cases ripened into a conviction, that the things 80 
earnestly desired would eventually be granted. 

Believing, as we do, that under culminating aspects, 
“Christianity is as old as the Creation,” it is not easy to 
unravel the web of purely Natural Religion from the woof of 
traditional revelation. From these two threads has been 
woven that mystic veil which, whilst it shut out from’ the 
poor heathen’s view the true Shekinah, led him, with trembling 
steps, to seek the threshold of that adytum where it shone forth 
from between the cherubim of God. 

The instincts of the natural mind were, in many instances, 
leavened by traditions derived indirectly from Revelation, 
disguised and distorted by the clouded media through which 
they were transmitted, and coloured too often by the corrup- 
tions of a heart naturally deceitful and desperately wicked. 

But gathering up these fragments as we find them, and 
submitting them to the light of God’s Word, we are often 
enabled to trace them back to their origin, and at the same 
time to discover in them a significance overlooked or forgotten 
in the perverted forms under which they obtained among the 
heathen, who, changing the truth of God into a lie, had sunk 
the spiritual and the invisible in the material and tangible. - 

We find, then, in the minds of the ancient heathen generally, 
two dominant religious ideas—a deep sense of ignorance and 
sin, and a hope, amounting almost to a conviction, that there 
was some provision made, or to be made, for its cancelment. 
Hence we see with what beautiful propriety the Saviour is 
called in the sacred Scriptures, “The Desire of Nations;” 
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If haply they might feel after him.” 


Ha the “ Light that lighteth every man ;’ the “Sun of Righteous- 
aa ness,” arising with healing on his wings to gladden all people 
| 4 in his world-wide course. 

' There seems to have been, also, a singular unity of opinion 


as to the Instrumentahty by which) this blotting out of man’s 


| q transgression was to be achieved. Dim, low, and figurative, it 
eI may have been, but deeply-rooted, and possessing probably a 
Ha meaning in the mind never rendered inte words. A reflex 
ie within of the outward ministry of the heavens, “it had no 
hg speech nor language—its voice was not heard ;” but it declared 
a eloquently God's willingness, in his own way, and in his own 
og time, to make “a covenant by sacrifice” with all who felt their 
i need of reconciliation. 

ma The persuasion seems to have been almost universally pre- 
ii valent, that God was to be placated by bloody sacrifice. Yet 


this sacrifice was supposed to become acceptable only in virtue 
of its reference to some mysterious dcity possessed, as was 
thought, of the same power to reverse the sentence as had been 
Wie displayed in its fulmination and execution. 
a The Serpent, at once the symbol and the agent of that old 
ye Dragon, by whose wiles our first parents had been deceived 
it and ruined, was everywhere selected as the great arbiter on 
i this important question. To him the altars blazed, and the 
children were made to pass through the fire. Heaven, Earth, 
and Hades were “ thick with phantoms” of the Great Instru- 
ment of evil. By some, he was regarded with unmitigated 
terror, whilst in the eye of others, he was looked upon as 
hopeful of better things to come—the greater Nachash—who 
was to overcome the primeval Tempter, and as the rod of 
Aaron had swallowed: up the reds of the Egyptian magicians, 
to render vain and ineffective the enchantments already ram- 
pant against the whole family of man. 

“It may seom extraordinary,” says Jacob Bryant, “that the 
Wit worship of the serpent should have been ever introduced into 
A the world; and it must appear still more remarkable that it 


| 
. 


Hie said to have been ruined through the infiuence of this being; 
ty we could little expect that it would, of all other objects, have 
HI been adopted as the most saered and salutary symbol, and 


Le 
Wit should almost universally have prevailed. As mankind are 
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rendered the chief object of adoration. Yet, so we find it to 
have been.” In the surprise thus expressed by one of ow: most 
acute and erudite writers in this department of Biblical illus- 
tration, we by no means sympathize. As the serpent had 
brought in the woe which passed on all men; what creature 
0 likely to be propitiated with a view to its removal? An 
importunate petitioner hopes against hope, and by urgent and 
conciliatory entreaty, no less than by purchase, attempts to 
carry his point. Hence we find man in the extremity of his 
peril, now courting as a friend, and now seeking to compensate 
by ransom, as an enemy, the being in whose hands his destiny 
here and hereafter seems to lie. And facts bear out this view 
of the caso with reference to the subject immediately before ws 
The agatho-deemon, or good genius of Egypt, and the Seseula- 
pian symbol of the Greeks, were associated with ideas very 
different from those attaching to the “ Typhon huge ending in 
snaky twine” of the former country—the Asookee of India-— 
the patriarch Job; or the Nachashim, consulted in his dark 
auguries by the prophet Balaam. 

the inspired philosophy of the Bible, or the general belief of 
mankind. In Adam all dieds and in whom rested the power 
of redemption from this spiritual death? In another Adam. 
In the first Adam, and the last Adam, the whole scheme began 
and ended. So was it with the other foreshadowings and 


symbols of the great Mystery of Godliness. The serpent, by 


wounding our first parents, “ brought death into the world, 
and all our woe;” anil He who was to heal the nations, was 
“ lifted up,” as Moses in the wilderness had raised the signifi- 
cant prototype, that was to stay the ravages of the Destroyer. 
The fiery flying serpent had beep the messenger of death.to 
the Jewish camp; and the serpent of brass was to stay the 
progress of the Avenger. Life and death, blessing and cursing 
-—all centred in the mystic serpent. ‘“ A promise is given, that 
in process of time, the seed of the woman shall put an end to 
all the evils occasioned by this first tgansgression, although in 
accomplishing this work, the seed of the woman should himself 


in some degree partake of the curse now introdueed. And» 
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this promise would be depicted by a more powerful Nachash, 
or serpent, as the Promised Seed biting the head of the first 
Nachash, while this latter could only bite the tail of the former, 
And hence, no doubt, originated that worship of the serpent 
which so universally prevailed among mankind. It had not 
respect to the serpent that tempted Eve; but to the Promised 
Seed of the woman, that powerful Nachash which should in 
due time conie into the world and restore all things, termed by 
the Jews Habba, and rendered in Greek by a phrase signifying 
He that cometh.’ ”* 

It is not easy to understand how this serpent-worship can 
have no reference to the Tempter of our first parents, while it 
points to a fact which grows necessarily out of it. Man. falls 
by means of a serpent, which is, in its turn, to be destroyed by 
the prowess of a mightier one; and yet the worship of the 
Remedial Idea is said to involve no recognition of the Instru- 
ment of Disease! Does it not, rather, seem probable that both 
the ideas referred to, obtained upon the subject? However 
this may be, the ruin and restoration of mankind, were 
evidently adumbrated in these touching and significant rites, 
Whether regarded as the Destroyer, or the Renovator, or both, 
of the soul-sick family of man, is of little account compared 
with the unquestioned and unquestionable fact, that in the 
propitiation of the serpent, a recognition was at once made of 
the common sin, and the common hope of the whole human 
race. Commencing at the easternmost boundary of our habit- 
able earth, and travelling westward, we shall find this singular 
and interesting superstition everywhere prevalent. The im- 
portant position which the Dragon holds in the mythology of 
China, is a figment of this wide-spread faith. His “flaming 
eyes, long sharp teeth and open mouth, breathing streams of 
fire,” are pregnant with meaning to the poor devotees, who 
see in this horrible creature, an embodiment of the Destructive 
Power common to almost all the religious systems of antiquity: 

Tn two of the Avatars of India more especially, we have 
‘pictured history of the Fall and Recovery of mankind; 
Chreeshna suffering, and Chreeshna triumphant, being but 


* Hebrew Characters, &c., by Dr. Lamb, London, 1835. 
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embodiments of the Scriptural prediction, “It shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt; bruise his heel.” 

In the mythologies of Persia and Egypt, of Greece and Rothe, 
the serpent held a conspicuous rank, whether regarded as the 
Ahrimanes, or Evil Genius; the Python; the guardian of the 
golden apples; or in any other of its manifestations; and even 
in the New World, it was propitiated with horrid rites, and ‘in 
manifest connexion with the fall and recovery of the human 
race. “The mystic serpent,” says Mr. Deane, “entered into 
the mythology of every nation, consecrated almost every 
temple, symbolized almost every deity; was imagined in the 
heavens, stamped upon the earth, and ruled in the pean 
everlasting sorrow.” 

And mighty indeed were the almost paletiidl energies 
this worship called forth. The huge Dracontia, or Dragon 
temples of Europe, of which Carnac, Stonehenge, and Abury 
are familiar examples; the gigantic pyramids of India, of 
‘Egypt, and of Mexico, were erected for its due observance; 
and its altars streamed with the blood of human victims 
offered up in the desperate hope that the costliest of all sacri- 
fices might prevail to turn away the fierce anger of an offended 
God, and the “fruit of the body,” might be accepted as an 
atonement for “ the sin of the soul.” 

But whilst many of the less reflecting among the nations of 
antiquity were thus blindly groping after truth, there seem’ to 
have been others in whose minds rested the persuasion, that 
at some time or other, God would himself make known a way 
of access to his presence, instructing those who desired it, in 
his worship and service. That such a revelation was necessary, 
many of the greatest minds which had dispassionately thought 
upon the subject, seem to have admitted. Socrates, a ruling 
spirit of antiquity, is recorded to have thus expressed himself— 
“As Homer tells us that Minerva removed the mist from the 
eyes of Diomede that he might plainly discover both gods and 
men, so the darkness that hangs upon our minds must be 
removed before we can discover what is good, and what+is 
evil.” And who was to dothis? ‘It is One,” says he, “who 
takes care of us—our common Father—the Creator and Pre- 
server of the whole human family.” And it. would seem that | 
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the opinion was parcel of the old philosophies generally, since 
Jamblichus, a writer of the fourth century, who leavens tho 
mystories of Egypt, Chaldwa, and Assyria, with the subtler 
doctrines of Platonism, says, “It is not casy to know what 
God will be pleased with, unless we be immediately instructed 
of God ourselves, or taught by some person whom God hath 
conversed with; or arrive at the knowledge of it by some 
divine means or other.” “Theurgists,” says he again, “do not 
disturb the Divine Intellect about trifling concerns, but they 
consult it about things which pertain to the puritication, libera- 
tion, and salvation of the soul.”* 

Many are the instances which might be adduced to prove 
this anomalous position of the heathen of old time. To them, 
knowledge was not power—it was impotence, distraction, and 
despair. They had just light enough to make the darkness 
visible—just hope sufficient to stimulate the attempt te lay 
hold of truth, if haply they might feel after it and find it. It 
was neither perfect day nor perfect night—they sought rest 
but found none—they held figments and prejudices, but no 
conclusions—they hoped, feared, doubted, reasoned, dreamt 


much ; but they Anew nothing. B. 
DR, HOPE. 


“Christ is allin all tome. Ihave no hope but in Him. He 
is indeed all in all.” When that passage was noted, “Though ~ 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil: for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff, they 
comfort me,” he said, “They do comfort me—there is no 
darkness. I see Jordan, and the heavenly Joshua passing 
ever dry shod.” His last expressions were the following »— 
“Iam going now—I shall soon sleep.” “And you will 
wake again.” “Yes; those that sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with him.” Remarking on the beauty of the day, Mrs. 
Hope said, “ What a glorious day is dawning upon you, my 
dearest!” His assent was joyful, “There will be no sun and 
moon there, for the Lamb will be the light thereof.” He mur- 
mured, “ Christ,” angels, beautiful, ”—“ magnificent, "— 
“delightful.” Soon after he said “I thank God,” These were 
his last connected words. 


* On the Mysteries. 3 x. ch. vii, 
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THE ELEGY OF YEHUDAN HALLEVI. 
[From the Hebrew Christian Magazine. } 


(On entering a Jewish synagogue, on the great Day of Atonement, or on the 
ninth day of Ab, when the destruction of the temple is commemorated, the 
Christian visitor sees and hears mach which must make a deep impression on 
him. It is heart-rending to hear pious Jews, on those cecasions, mourn over their 
captivity in most doleful elegies; and to hear these in the holy city, near the 
only remnant of ancient Jewish grandeur—the only relic of Israel's pride, now in 
possession of fanatic infidels. 

It is a most melancholy sight to behold Jews from India, Barbary, Persia, 
Turkey, Germany, Poland, Russia, Italy, and even England,—old and young, 
male and female,—all bitterly lamenting and bewailing, near the few ancient 
stones which support the western level of mount Morilah—on which now stands 
the mosque of Omar—the destruction of the temple and of the holy city, and the 
dispersion and sufferings of the children of Abraham. 

None of the clegies recited. on those occasions are more highly esteemed than 
that of Rabbi Yehudah Hallevi. He was born about the year 1100, of very opu- 
lent and religious parents. Gifted by nature with uncommon abilities, and edu- 
cated with great care, he did net confine himself to the stady of the ineoherent 
rhapsody of fable which constitutes the Talmud. The philosophy of the Greeks, 
the learning of the Romans, and the sciences of the Arabs, had all thelr charms 
for his accomplished mind, One day he sat, lost in melancholy, contemplating 
the sad condition of his nation and country, under the ramparts of Jerusalem. 
Suddenly he rose, loosened his sandals, tore his garment, and loudly recited the 
elegy he had composed, Altogether absorbed by his subject, he noticed not that 
his strange and singular bebaviour had attracted the attention of an Arab horse. 
man, The revilings and blasphemy of the Beduin were left unheeded by him. 
Enraged at this obstinacy of the Jew, the rude son of Ishmael spurred his charger, 
and in a few minutes Zion’s mourner expired under the hoofs of the animal, which 
trampled him to death. Such was the melancholy fate of the fmous RK, Yehudah 
Hallevyi. 


Ou Zion! widow'd queen, we call on thee |— 

~ Dost thou the sorrows of thy children see ? 
Or, still insensible to all their woes, 
While they are exiled, canst thou seck repose ? 
Their fervent xeslamations rise on high ; 
Oh Zion! dost thou hear their bitter cry ? 
From every corner of the spacious earth 
They look to thee, the country of their birth ; 
They pant for hope while still oppress'd with fears, 
And pay to thee the tribute of their tears, 


we 
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Our tears fall rapidly, like Hermon’s dews,— 
Oh! could they thy deserted hill suffuse; 
Ah! when I weep o'er thy tremendous fall, 
In agony of grief on heaven I call; 

But when I dream of Israel’s blest return, 
How does my heart with holy fervour burn! 
I hear the aceents of thy harp once more, 
As oft in festive days "twas heard of yore, 
Thrilling with sweetest notes in holy lays, 
And harmonizing in our songs of praise. 
My heart affects the temple of our God ; 

On Zion's hill Jehovah's foot hath trod. 


Were not the gates of heaven open'd here ?— 
Did not the majesty of God appear, 

And solar and sidereal light seem dim, 
Compared with the all-glorious cherubim? 

Oh! that my soul could fly to that bless'd place, 
Where God descended on his chosen race,— 
Where God the Spirit shed his glories round, 
And render'd still more holy, holy ground. 
Thou wert the seat of the Eternal King, 

But now thy palaces with clamour ring. 

Oh Zion! slaves pollute thy sacred throne, 
While Israel's princes but as slaves are known. 


Ah! why, my soul, canst thou not hover near 
Those sacred spots to mem'ry still so dear ?— 

To where the prophets once, in trembling, heard 
The awful Deity, the eternal Word ? 

Give me but pinions like the gentle dove, 

To bear me to the distant haunts I love ; 

Then should the fragments of my broken heart 
Rest ‘mid thy ruins, never to depart. 

Fain would I cling to thy dumb rocks,—nay more, 
Thy very dust in sacred awe adore ; 

My foot should rest on many an ancient's grave, 
My mind should contemplate in Hebron's cave, 
Mine eye might gaze on proud Abarim’s steeps, 
And on mount Hor, where priestly Aaron sleeps : 
Yes! there the lights of Israel calmly rest, ; 
Waiting the resurrection of the blest. 
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In thy pure air ['d breathe the breath of life, 


Yea, e’en thy dust should seem with perfume rife ; 


And as thy streamlets touch’d my parching lip, 
The sweetest taste of honey I should sip. 

How should my foot delight in passing o'er 
That sacred spot which once the Temple bore! 
Bare-footed ‘mid. whose ruin I should tread, 
With holy awe, as o’er the sainted dead. 


Near to this hallow'd spot, this honoured dust, 
The earth from God received a holy trust, 
And, op’ning wide, in trembling fear took in 
The ark of glory and the cherubin, 

And in her trusty bosom hides them still, 

In mount Moriah's consecrated hill. 


Ah! from my hoad in fury I could tear 

The bright and flowing locks of raven hair, 
And, in my frenzy, curse the mad decree 
Which tore thy sons, oh Palestine! from thee. 
Yes! from thy breast thy loving children tore, 
To cast them on a rude, unholy shore. 

Alas! alas! how shall my life be dear, 

While daily scenes of sorrow fresh appear ! 
Dragg'd into dens by dogs, thy sons I see,— 
Thy lion-sons to tyrants bend the knee. 

Can I endure the glorious light of day, 

Which shows the ravens feeding on their prey ?— 
That prey, the mangled bodies of thy saints !— 
My head is sick, my heart with mis'ry faints : 
Stay, cup of sufferings! but one moment stay, 
Or let me cast some drops of gall away ! 

My swelling veins with bitterness are fill'd, 
My beating heart refuses to be still’d. 

One thought, Aholibah, one thought on thee,— 
Would it were mine thy future good to see ! 
Then in my hani the bitter cup I'd clasp, 

And hold with firmness in my fever'd grasp. 
One moment on Aholah let me think, 

And to the dregs the goblet I will drink. 


Oh Zion! crown of beauty! dost thou see 
The tender love thy children bear to thee ? 
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Thy happiness hath fill'd them with delight, 


Thy sorrows plunged them in the depths of night. 
See thy lost tribes, from many a hostile shore, 
Tow'rd thy loved gates their sad petitions pour t 
Fear not! thy flocks, dispers’d on distant hills, 
Still long for holy Zion's pleasant rills ; 

They languish for the well-remember'd shade 
Thy spreading palms’ light feath’ry foliage made. 
Sincar and Pathros are an empty boast, 

Or vainly-lying wonders at the most. 

Thy Urim and thy Thummim, who shall dare 
With these deceiving oracles compare ? 

Or who compare with Levi's sacred sons, 

Or with thy princes, and thy holy ones? 

Fear not! though empires shall around the fall, 
Thou yet shalt rise, the pride and joy ofall. - 


‘Thou art the-city of th’ Eternal King,— 


Oh Zion ! lift thy drooping head, and sing, 
Happy is he, with peace and favour bless’d, 
Who ‘neath thy shelt'ring walls shall calmly rest ; 
But, oh! thrice happy and thriced bless’d is he 
Who Zion's day of future bliss sliall see, 

His voice shall mingle with the songs of praise, 
Which thy rejoicing sons together raise ; 

He shall behold thee, Zion! in thy pride,— 

In beauty deck'd, fair as a youthful bride, 
When on thy brow a diadem shall shine, . 

And joy and gladness be for ever thine ! 


M. B, 


CARE FOR THY SOUL. 


Care for thy soule, as for thy chicfest stay; 
Care for thy bedie, for thy sdule’s availe; 

Care for the world, for bodie’s help alway ; 
Care, yet but so as vertue may prevaile; 

Care, in such sort that thou be sure of this— 
Care keepe thee not from heaven and heayenly 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE: 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


OCTOBER, 1852. 


GIGANTIC BIRD. 


Dr. Grpzon A. MANTELL, whose name’as a geologist 
is of universal celebrity, was the first who noticed the 
discovery, in New Zealand, of a gigantic fossil bird, named — 
by him the Dinornis, or Moa. Mr. Walter Mantell, his 
son, being resident i in that country, has transmitted a large 
variety of specimens, from which a perfect idea may bs 

obtained of this now-extinct creature. 

The bones gathered from the North 
sand-bed on the west coast, between Wanganui and 
Wainate, small river, called 
Waingongoro. 

Mr. Mantell states that ‘between Tokikau and Ohawe- 
tokotoko is a wide flat of undulated sand, about two: 
hundred yards across, the surface of which, on his first 
visit, was covered with the bones of men, moas, seals, &e.,' 
which had been overhauled by the Rey. R. Taylor. Upea 
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the same level Mr. Mantell had some deep openings made 
at the base of the ancient cliffs, under the Pa, or village 
| Ohawetokotoko, and then came to the bone deposit. The 


bones were generally perfect. in. shape, but so.soft, that, when. 
| grasped strongly, they became @ plastic clay. 
“Unfortunately,” says Mr. Mantell, “the natives soon caught 
: sight of my operations, and came down in shoals, trampling on 
i the bones I had carefully extracted and laid out to dry. The 
| natives affirm that this sand flat to Rangatapu was one of the 
} places first. dwelt upen. by their ancestors; and this.seems not 
unlikely, for, in digging in various places, I found circular beds 
of ashes, and charcoal, and bones, very ancient, and such as are 
i | generally left by the native fires that have been long lighted in 
fl the same place. Fragments of obsidian, native flint, two 
i fishing-line stones, and. a whalebone meri were also dug up. 
a The natives told me, and their assertion was corroborated by 
: | the appearance of the place, that within their memory the 
| entire area was covered by drift-sand; in fact, the bones always 
seom to be imbedded on or beneath an old surface-level, 
Columns of vertebroo, when.ancoevered, were lying in citu and 
perfect, with, in rare instances, skull and pelvis; but to preserve 
. Of Maoris,and I could not drive or bribe thom away, The 
largost femur, tibia, and fibula were lying in their natural 
connexion, the leg slightly bent atthe knee, A chain of ver- 
tobriw of the largest size was discovered near them, and I doubt 
not the whole belonged to the same colossal bird. Mixed with 
the bones, but exceedingly rare, were the fragments of egg 
shells. 
In coming down from Ugamota I discovered a few more 
remains of eggs: one fragment is. four inches: long,;. and giver 
a good chord by which to estimate: the size of the originall. 
if As a rough guess, I may say that a common hat would. make ® 
good. egg-cup for it. And, if native traditions are worthy: of 
credit, the ladies have cause to mourn. the extinction of the 
Moa. The long feathers of its crest were prized by their 
remote ancestors above all other ornaments. Those of the 
white crane, which now bear the highest value, are mere 
pigeons’ feathers in comparison.” 
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The last dolteotion received’ frot Mr Walter Mantell was 
chiefly obtained from @ miorass; or tarbary deposit, of small 
extent, situated in a little bay near Waikonaite, about twenty 
miles to the north of the Scotch. settlement of Otago, This 
swamp is covered! by thie sea, except at low water; and is 
rapidly wasting away. It is a footid dark brown mass, largely 
composed of the fibres of the New Zealand flax ( Phormium 

tenax ;) and, from the state in which the bones occur, suggests 
the inference that many of. the birds were mired in the morass, 
in like manner’ as the gigantio extinct Irish elie in the boge 
of Ireland, and the mastodons and mammoths in Big-bone 
Lick, in America: the bones) too, are iy « similar state of 
preservation. 

The most extraordinary relics obtained from this spot were 
the entire series of bones of the shanks and feet (twenty-six in 
rrumber) of the same individual three-toed bird, The upper 
part of the shank-bones was-alone visible above the soil upon 
the retiring of the tido, standing erect, one leg being three feet 
in advance of the other. These were carefully dug up; and 
numbered in their natural sequence on the spot: they have been 
put together since they were received by Dr. Mantell, They 
are unquestionably the most extraordinary fossil relics of this 
kind ever brought to hight, 

In the upper corner of our engraving i» a sketch of one of 
these loge The ton present the characteristic number of 
bones observable in birds: thus, the inner toe has three bones; 
middie, four; the outer too, five: had there been a hinder toe, 
it would have consisted of but two bones: The foot, when fur+ 
nished with the cartilages, claws, &c.,.must have been 16 inches: 
long, and 18 inches wide; the height of the bird to which it 
belonged was probably about 10 feet. But there are soveral 
and an altitude of 12 or even 1¢ feet. 

Our sketeh: of the-catlins ofthe: Dinornie Moe will: serve 
to convey some idea of the olossal magnitude of this extinct 
wingless race of bipeds. end 
native chief are introduced as-@ scale’ of comparison. | 
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‘TWO WAYS OF TELLING A STORY. 

Wao is this? 
great city, with his pockets full of money. 

He is waiting for the coach: it comes up presently, and he 
gets on the top of it, and begins to look about him. 

They soon leave the chimney pots behind them, his eyes 
wander with delight over the harvest fields, he smells the 
honeysuckle in the hedge row, and he wishes he was down 
among the hazel bushes that he might strip them of the milky 
nuts: then he sees a great wain piled up with barley, and he 
wishes he was seated on the top of it: then they go through a: 
little wood, and he likes to see the chequered shadows of the 
trees, lying across the white road; and then a squirrel runs up 
a bough, and he cannot forbear to whoop and halloo, though he ~ 
cannot chase it to its nest. € 

The other passengers are delighted with his simplicity and’ 
childlike glee; and they encourage him to talk to them about 
the sea and ships, especially Her Majesty’s ship ——,, wherein he 
has the honor to sail. In the jargon of the sea, he describes: 
her many perfections, and enlarges on her peculiar advantages : 
he then confides to them how a certain middy, having been 
ordered to the mast-head as a punishment, had seen, while 
sitting on the top-mast cross-trees, something uncommonly like 
the sea serpent; but finding this hint received with incredulous — 
smiles, he begins to tell them how he hopes that, some day, he ~ 
shall be promoted to have charge of the poop, The passengers 
hope he will have that honor: they have no doubt he deserves 
it. His cheeks flash with pleasure to hear them say so, and 
he little thinks that they have no notion in what “ that honor” 
may happen to consist, 

The coach stops: the little midshipman, with his hands in hie 
pockets, sits rattling his money and singing. There is a poor 
woman standing by the door of the village inn; she looks care- 
worn, and well she may, for in the spring her husband went up 
to London to seck for work. He got work, and she was 
expecting soon to join him there, when alas, a fellow-workmat 
wrote her word how he had met with an accident, how he was’ 
very bad and wanted his wife to come and nurse him. But she 


“has two young children, and is destitute; she must walk up all 
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the way, and she is sick at heart when she thinks that perhaps 


he may die among strangers before she can reach him, 


She does not think of begging; but seeing the boy's eyes 
attracted to her, she makes him a curtsey, and he withdraws 
his hand and throws her down a sovereign. She looks at it 
with incredulous joy; and then she looks at him. “ It’s all 
right,” he says, and the coach starts again, while, full of grati- 
tude, she hires a cart to take her across the country to the 
railway, that the next night she may sit by the bedside of her 


sick husband. 


The midshipman knows nothing about that; and he never 
will do. 

The passengers go on talking ; the little midshipman has told 
them who he is, and where he is going—but there is one man 
who has never joined in the conversation: he is dark-looking 
and restless: he sits apart: he has seen the glitter of the falling 
coin, and now he witches the boy more narrowly than before. : 
_ He isa strong man, resolute and determined: the boy with 
the pockets full of raoney will be no match for him. He has 
told the other passengers that his father’s house is the parsonage 
at Y——, the coach. goes within five miles of it, and he means 
to get down at the nearest point, and walk, or rather run over 
to his home, through the great wood. 

The man decides to get down too, and go through the wood: 
he will rob the little midshipman—perhaps, if he cries out or 
struggles, he will do worse, The boy, he thinks, will have no 
chance against him, it is quite impossible that he can escape: 
the way is lonely, and the sun will be down, 

No. There seems indeed little chance of oscape: the half- 
fledged bird just flattering down from its nest, has no more 
chance against the keen-eyod hawk, than the little light-hearted 
sailor boy will have against him. 

And now they rvach the village, where the boy is to alight. 
He wishes the other passengers “ good evening,” and rans 
lightly down between the scattered houses, The man has got 
down also, and is following : 

The path lies through the village churchyard; there is 
evening service, and the door is wide open, for it is warm. . The 
little midshipman steals up to the porch, looks in and listens. 
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The clergyman has just risen from his knees in the pulpit, and 
is giving out his text. Thirteen months have passed since the 
boy was within a house of prayer ; and a feeling of pleasure and 
awe induces him to stand still and listen. 

“ Are not two sparrows (he hears) sold for a farthing? and 
one of them shall not fall on the ground without your Father. 
But the very hairs of your head ave ali numbered. Fear ye not, 
therefore, ye are of more value than many sparrows,” 

Iic hears the opening sentences of the sermon; and then he 
remembers his home, and comes softly out of the porch full of a 
calm and serious pleasure. The clergyman has reminded him 
of his father, and his careless heart is now filled with the echoes 
of his voice and of his prayers. He thinks on what the clergy- 
man said, of the care of our Heavenly Father for us: he remem- 
bers how, when he left home, his father prayed that he might 
be preserved through every danger: he does not remember any 
particular danger that he has been exposed to, excepting in 
the great storm,—but he is grateful that he is come home in 
safety, and he hopes whenever he shall be in danger, which he 
supposes he shall be some day,—he hopes, that then the Provi- 
dence of God will watch over him and protect him. And so 
he presses onward to the entrance of the wood. 

The man is there before him. He has pushed himself into the 
thicket, and cut a heavy stake: he suffers the boy to go on 
before, and then he comes out, falls into the path and follows 
him. 

It is too light at present for his deed of darkness, and too 
near the entrance of the wood, but he knows that shortly the 
path will branch off into two, and the right one fer the bey to 
take will be dark and lonely. 

But what prompts the little midshipman, when not fifty yards 
from the branching of the path, to break into a sudden run? It 
is not fear: he never dreams of danger. Some sudden impulse, 
or some wild wish for home, makes him dash off suddenly after 
his saunter, with a whoop and a bound. On he goes, as if 
running a race; the path bends, and the man loses sight of hum. 
“ But I shall have him yet,” he thinks; “he cannot keep this 
pace up long.” 

‘The boy has nearly reached the place where the path divides, 
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when he puts up a young white owl that can scarcely fly, and 
it gocs whirring along, close to the ground, before him. He 
gains upon it: another moment, and it will be his. Now it gets 
the start again ; they come to the branehing of the paths, and 
the bird goes down the wreng one. The temptation to follow 
it is too strong to be resisted: he knows that somewhere, deep 
in the wood, there is a cross track by which he can get into the 
path he has left: it is only to run a little faster and he shall be 
at home nearly as soon. 

On he rushes: the path takes a bend, and he is just out.ef 
sight when his pursuer comes where the paths divide. The 
boy had turned to the right; the man takes the left, and the 
faster they both run, the farther they are asunder. 

The white ow] still leads him.on; the path gets darker and 
narrower: at last he finds that he has missed it altogether, and 
his feet are.on the soft ground. He flounders about among the 
trees and stumps, vexed with himself, and panting after his 
race. At last he hits upon another track, and pushes on as 
fast as he can. The ground begins sensibly to deseend—he 
has lost his way—but he keeps bearing to the left; and though 
it is now dark, he thinks that he must reach the main path 
sooner or later. 

He does not know this part of the wood, but.he runs on. O 
little midshipmen! why did you chase that owl? If you had 
kept in the path, with the dark man behind you, there was a 
chance that vou might have outrun him; or, if he had over- 
taken you, some passing wayfarer might have heard your cries, 
and come to save you. Now you are running.on straight to 
your death; for the forest water is deep and black at the 
bottom of this hill. O that the moon might eome out and show 
it to you! 

The moon is under a thick canopy of heavy black clouds ; 
and there is not a star to glitter on the water and make it 
visible. The fern is soft under his feet as he runs and slips 
down the sloping hill. At last he strikes his foot against a 
stone, stumbles, and falls. ‘Two minutes morc, and he will roll 

“ Heyday!” ecrivs the boy, “ what's this? O, how it tears 
my hands! Qh, this thorn-bush! Oh, myarms! Icant get 
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free!” He struggles and pants. “ All this comes of leaving 
the path,” he says; “I shouldn’t have cared for rolling down 
if it hadn’t been for this bush. The fern was soft enough. I'll 
never stray in a wood at night again. There, free at last! and 
my jacket nearly torn of my back !” 

With a good deal of patience, and a great many scratches, 
he gets clear of the thorn which had arrested his progress, when 
his feet were within a yard of the water, manages to scramble 
up the bank, and makes the best of his way through the 
wood. 

And now, as the clouds move slowly onward, the moon shows 

her face on the black surface of the water; and the little white 
owl comes and hoots, and flutters over it, like a wandering 
snowdrift. But the boy is deep in the wood again, and knows 
nothing of the danger he has escaped from. 
- All this time the dark passenger follows the main track, and 
believes that his prey is before him. At last he hears a crashing 
of dead boughs, and presently the little midshipman’s voice, 
not fifty yards before him. Yes, it is too true; the boy is in 
the cross track. He will pass the cottage in the wood directly, 
and after that his pursurer will come upon him. 

The boy bounds into the path; but, as he passes the cottage, 
he is so thirsty, and so hot, he thinks he must ask the in- 
habitants if they can sell him a glass of ale. 

He onters without ceremony. “ Ale?” says the woodman, 
who is sitting at his supper, “ no, we have no ale; but perhaps 
my wife can give thee a drink of milk. Come in.” So he 
comes in, and shuts the door; and, while he sits waiting for 
the milk, footsteps pass. They are the footsteps of his pursuer, 
who goes on with the stake in his hand, and is angry and 
impatient that he has not yet come up with him. | 

The woman goes to her little dairy for the milk, and the boy 
thinks she is a long time. He drinks it, thanks her, and takes 
his leave. 

Fast and fast the man runs on; and as fast as he can, the boy 
runs after him. It is very dark, but there is a yellow streak 
in the sky, where the moon is ploughing up a furrowed mass 
of grey cloud, and one or two stars are blinking through the 
branches of the trees. 
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Fast the boy follows, and fast the man runs on, with his 
weapon in his hand. Saddenly he hears the joyous whoop-— 
not before, but behind, him. He stops, and listens breathlessly. 
Yes, it is so. He pushes himself into the thicket, and raises 
his stake to strike when the boy shall pass. 

On he comes, running lightly, with his hands in his pockets. 
A sound strikes at the same instant on the ears of both; and 
the boys turns back from the very jaws of death to listen. It 
is the sound of wheels, and it draws rapidly nearer. A man 
comes up, driving a little gig. 

 Hilloa !” he says, in a loud cheerful voice. “ What! benighted, 
youngster ?” 

“QO, is it you, Mr. D.?” says the boy; “no, I am not be- 
nighted—or, at any rate, I know my way out of the wood.” 

The man draws further back among the shrubs. “ Why, 
bless the boy,” he hears the farmer say, “to think of our 
meeting in this way. The parson told me he was in hopes of 
secing thee some day this week. I'll give thee a lift. This isa 
lone place to be in, this time o’ night.” 

‘ Lone,” says the boy, laughing, ‘‘ I don’t mind that; and if 
you know the way, it’s as safe as the quarter-deck.” 

So he gets into the farmer's gig, and is once more out of 
reach of the pursuer. But he knows that the farmer's house 
is a quarter of a mile nearer than the parsonage; and in that 
quarter of a mile there is still a chance of committing the 
robbery. He determines still to make the attempt, and cuts 
across the wood with such rapid strides that he reaches the 
farmer's gate just as the gig drives up to it. 

“ Well, thank you, farmer,” says the midshipman, as he pre- 
pares to get down. 

“ T wish you good night, gentlemen,” says the man, when he 
passes, 

“ Good night, friend,” the farmer replies. “ I say, my boy, 
it’s a dark night enough; but I have a mind to drive you on to 
. the parsonage, and hear the rest of this long tale of yours 
about the sea serpent.” 

The little wheels go on again. They pass the man; and he 
stinds still in the road to listen till the sound dies away. Then 
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he flings his stake into the hedge, and goes back again. His evil 
purposes have all been frustrated—the thoughtless boy has 
baffled him at every turn. 

And now the little midshipman is at home—the joyful 
meeting has taken place; and when they have all admired his 
growth, and decided who he is like, and measured his height 
on the window frame, and seen him eat his supper, they begin 
to question him about his adventures, more for the pleasure of 
hearing him talk than any curiosity. 

“ Adventures!” says the boy, seated between his father and 
mother on a sofa, ‘* Why, Ma, I did write you an account of 
the voyage, and there’s nothing else to tell; nothing happened 
to-day-—at least, nothing particular.” 

“You came by the coach we told you of?” asked his 
father. 

“ O yes, Papa; and when we had got about twenty miles, 
there came up a beggar, while we changed horses, and I threw 
down (as 1 thought) a shilling; but, as it fell, I saw it was a 
sovereign. She was very honest, and shewed me what it was, 
but I didn’t take it back; for you know, Mamma, it’s a long 
time since I gave anything to anybody.” 

* Very true, my boy,” his mother answers ; “ but you should 
not be careless with your money; and few beggars are worthy 
objects of charity.” 

“ | suppose you got down at the cross-roads ?” says his elder 
brother. 

“ Yes, and went through the wood. I should have been 
here sooner if I hadn’t lost my way there.” 

“ Lost your way,” says his mother, alarmed, “ my dear boy, 
you should not have left the path at dusk.” 

“ O, Ma,” says the little midshipman, with a smile, “ you're 
always thinking we're in danger. If you could sec me some 
times sitting at the jib-boom end, or across the main topmast 
cross-tree, you would be frightened. But what danger can 
there be in a wood ?” 

“Well, my boy,” she answers,” I don't wish to be over 
anxious, and to make my children uncomfortable by my ame 
What did you stray from the path for ?” 
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“ Only to chase a little owl, mamma; but I didn’t catch her 
after all. I got a roll down a bank, and caught my jacket 
against a thorn-bush, which was rather unlucky. Ah! threo 
good large holes I see in my sleeve; and so I scrambled up 
again, and got into the path, and asked at the cottage for some 
beer. What a time the woman kept me, to be sure. I thought 
it would never come; but very soon after Mr. D. drove up in 
his gig, and he brought me on to the gate.” 

* And so, this account of your adventures being brought to a 
close,” his father says, “ we discover that there were no ad- 
ventures to tell ?” 

“ No, papa, nothing happened—nothing particular, I mean.” 

Nothing particular! If they could have known, they would 
have thought lightly in comparison of the dangers of “the jib- 
boom end, and the main topmast cross-trees.” But they did not 
know, any more than we do, of the dangers that hourly beset us. 
Some few dangers we are aware of, and we do what we can to 
provide against them; but, for the greater portion, “ our eyes 
are held that we cannot see.” We walk securely under His 
guidance, without whom “not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground ;”” and when we have had escapes that the angels have 
admired at, we come home and say, perhaps, that “ nothing 
has happened—at least, nothing particular.” 

It is not well that our minds should be much exercised 
about these hidden dangers, since they are so many and 80 
great, that no human art or foresight can prevent them. But 
it is very well that we should reflect constantly on that loving 
Providence which watches every footstep of a track, always 
balancing between time and eternity ; and that such reflections 
should make us both happy and afraid—afraid of trusting our 
souls and bodies-too much to any carthly guide, or carthly 
security—happy, from the knowledge that there is One with 
whom we may trust them wholly, and with whom the very 
hairs of our heads are all numbered. Without such trust, how 
can we rest, or be at peace ; but, with it, we may say with tho 
Psalmist, “ I will both lay me down in peace, and sleep, for 
thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in safety !” 
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COMPANY MANNERS ! 


ONE beautiful morning in the early summer, various roads 
leading towards a noble mansion were enlivened by crowds of 
gay carriages, each conveying elegantly dressed papas and 
mammas, brothers and sisters, to hear the recitations on a grand 
gala day, of a flourishing public school for young gentlemen. 

Very satisfactorily did ‘the young gentlemen” deport them- 
selves in the eyes of the visitors, as they responded to the 
queries of their examiners; chanted and sung their most 
thrilling melodies; exhibited their choicest drawings and 
paintings; and declaimed in English and French, Latin and 
Greek, select monodies, dialogues, and debates. Orations both 
comic and tragic, dogmatical and argumentative, were delivered 
with all those appropriate arts of elocution which have been 
known to make the worse appear the better cause, and entrance 
the fickle multitude, from the days of Cicero and Demosthenes 
to our own contemporary the Prince President of a neigh- 
bouring Republic. | 

Then came the distribution of prizes, and amidst hearty 
though subdued symptoms of applause and congratulation, 
one and another of the youths came gracefully forward to 
receive the richly-bound volumes, or precious medals which 
were presented by the chairman with some stirring remark 
calculated to fix itself in the memory, and shine out in bright 
array every time the recollection of this day of school-boy 
glory should flit athwart the mind, when it could only be 
reckoned among the seasons past and gone of “ auld lang syne.” 

The hour of liberty arrived. Had a stranger surmised the 
cause from the effect, he might have supposed it was the 
celebration of a second Negro Emancipation. But the holidays 
were fairly begun, and all the barriers removed, the lads 
wandered as privileged guests amid the most secluded parterres 
whence they were excluded during the fagging half-year. All 
was courtesy and politeness—everybody, tuned up to over- 
flowing enjoyment, was solicitous also for the social pleasure; 
every asperity was smothered over, disagreeables of all kinds 
were banished from the scene,—who would not send their 
sons—nay go themselves—to such a school? “I’ve heard 
there is uo teaching politeness to boys,” said some old-fashioned 
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dowager, “but really one is disposed to believe that modern 
society has discovered the art now-a-days.” 

Evening shades dispersed the company. Wagon loads of 
luggage had been despatched over-night, and small portmanteaus 
or convenient carpet bags contained the present supply which 
each pupil carried off in papa’s brougham, or mamma's 
pony-chaise. Before long, these specimens of juvenile propriety 
were scattered abroad, to spread the influence of their refined 
habits among the lesser tribes at home! 

We cannot pretend to follow all, and are sorry that truth 
compels us to depict facts which redound not quite so much to 
the honor of “ our esteemed young friends” (for so the reverend 
president had courteously designated them) as we could wish. 

There are some youths who seem to have an inherent and 
unconquerable love of what is coarse and low, so that however 
they are privileged and guarded, they use the language and 
seek out the companionship of the “ fast” or the vulgar. 

Now at this seminary aforesaid every household arrangement 
was conducted on the most liberal scale, and the niceties of 
person and manners were cultivated toa reasonable extent. The 
table was abundantly spread, adorned with snowy linen, 
and well served and furnished, while the party was waited on 
in the fashion customary in the middle ranks of society. 

“Tt is strange and disappointing, is it not?” murmured a 
gentle mother, “that after all their training at school, my boys 
should amuse themselves with soiling their father’s carpets, 
and upsetting the mustard upon the white damask which 
decorates their home-dinner table ?” 

‘‘ Very strange !"’ we reiterated, and pondered long for some 
adequate reason, but could discover none. Can you, dear 
reader? It was rather strange too, we thought, as we became 
intimate with these young folks’ domestic habits, that their 
yoices should become so gruff, and their manners so harsh 
towards their little sisters, while even mamma and aunts were 
assailed by abrupt requests, sounding rather more like a young 
slaveholder’s commands, than a polished gentleman’s petition 
to a lady! 

Surely they could not suppose it manly to be uncouth? A 
deferential suavity to others would be the best proof that they 
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understood and appreciated their own position. Amidst the 
multifarious lectures on Astronomy, Philosophy, Science, 
Literature, and the Fine Arts—the spirit of the age, and the 
phases of the times, it might not be amiss for some well 
qualified orator to undertake an exposition of the theory and 
practice of good manners to edify the rising generation, for 
why should courtesy and politeness be absent from the family 
circle? If we are not to annoy strangers with our individual 
peculiarities, or awkwardness, why should we subject our 
nearcst and dearest friends to their inconvenience ? 

These young persons were religiously brought up, and 
necompanied their pious parents regularly every Sabbath to 
public worship, where they conducted themselves with so much 
decorum, and listened so sedately to tho addresses of their 
pastor, that one’s heart was consoled by the hope that they 
would not wander far from the safe road—that though their 
manners might be rude at home, their minds at any rate would 
escape the moral contagion which sometimes depraves the most 
accomplished courtier. Alas! for the futility of such expecta- 
tions! Good principle is needed for discreet conduct, as well 
as for moral virtues. 

A party was formed to visit a neighbouring lighthouse, and 
with joyous faeces and lively anticipations our young ae 
quaintances at the appointed hour joined the company, which 
embarked in a pretty little steamer for the excursion. Quiet 
elderly couples—careful fathers and mothers, with many & 
group of young folks, perched themselves in cosy nooks, of 
paced the decks, inhaling the sweet sea breezes and admiring 
the romantic scenery bordering the coast. Occasionally a light 
musical laugh rose above the hum of graver conversation, and 
following the direction of the sound the eye rested upon @ 
merry circle who were enjoying the trip after their ow® 
fashion,— 


“ Finding fun in all they heard, 
Making game of all they saw.” 
Amusing nonsense, and airy nothings, created perpetual mirth, 
yet so guileless and innocent that even old age felt almost 
young again in listening to the exuberant gaiety of “sweet 
sixteen.” 
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Well timed, and well bred, the merriment was kept within 
due bounds, and set so gracefully upon its appropriate years 
that none could wish its absence or seek to abate it by any 
gloomy portents of the coming cares of maturity. On went 
the steamer ploughing the emerald waves, taking her freight 
safely round the far-famed lighthouse where visitors could 
seldom land on account of the steep ascent and inaccessible 
nature of the rock on which it reared its slender column. The 
solitary light-keepers looked out from their lonely watch 
tower and soon lost again the pleasant vision of human faces, 
and the sweet sounds of human happiness. Evening advanced 
and its quiet shades dispersed the merry laughers. As the 
vessel stayed to allow some strangers to visit a celebrated — 
work of art on the way, others took the opportunity of 
procuring refreshment, and we descended to the cabin for 
some tea—but whut a seene groeted us! There wore the 
young gentlemen of the party, the patterns of propriety on the 
day they left school, the models of decorum at worship, the 
pinks of courtesy at social gatherings, stretched around the 
saloon, either sleeping off the effects of the wine they had 
imprudently taken, or pretending to be half bewildered by it, 
stuttering some coarse slang to the astonished steward. It was 
impossible to remain, and we decamped as speedily as practicable 
while the waiter himself “wondered how such nice lads could 
so degrade themselves.” 

We pitied the mortification of the pretty young ladies who 
had trusted to their escort, and now thankfully accepted the 
sober protection of less polished friends, who grieved at the dis- 
covery of such delinquency. 

It is much to be regretted that the light literature of the 
present day portrays scenes, and details language, which cannot 
improve, though it may deteriorate, the taste of youthful readers ; 
so that from admiring the wit couched in slang dialect, witless 


persons adopt the slang itself, and take a strange pride in hiding 
_ the poverty of their ideas, by terms borrowed from the horse-. 

jockey, or pickpocket. Wisdem it is said, “ consists in the 
right application of knowledge.” ‘fhere are some things that 
should only be known that they may be avoided! Special 
circumstances may render it necessary to understand the lan- 
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guage in which the ignorant and depraved of our community 
exchange their few notions, but it surely is not proper, or need- 
ful, that it should be introduced to those regions where know- 
ledge at least is more abundant, or used by those whose vocabu- 
lary has been enriched by the contributions of classic Greece 
and Rome? Ilabit is second nature, and if a refined demeanor, 
and cultivated diction, be attractive in the drawing-room, it is 
highly important to avoid vulgarity and coarseness in private. 
Nothing is graceful in manner which is studied, and when 
obliged to think every moment about every action, it produces 
awkward failure, or stiff affectation; whereas the graceful sim- 
plicity of a well-bred young lady or gentleman, is the result of 
such unfailing propriety that it is no longer designed: indeed, 
any other conduct would feel unnatural ! 

Another consideration should have some weight with young 
people. <A tree is known by its fruits, a foreigner is detected 
by his accent; and as out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh, we invariably form an estimate of the mental 
and moral character, by its outward demonstration of speech 
and behaviour. A great mind could not take pleasure in paltry 
puns, or equivocal jokes; a refined nature would shrink from 
drunkenness and impurity, an upright character would not 
practise deceit and double-dealing; a sincere heart could not 
trifle with the affections of another. A traveller to heaven, 
would seck assimilation to its atmosphere ere he was translated 
thither. 

Now, my young friends what path will you choose? with 
whom do you wish to identify yourselves? with the spirits of 
just men made perfect, the general assembly and church of the 
first-born; or with Satan and all his angels in the abode of 


eternal woe? Choose, and act accordingly ! 
EK. W.. 


WOMAN WITHOUT CHRISTIANITY. 


Let us turn to India, and contemplate the abject misery t0 
which the daughters of that land of idols are consi , and 
listen to their inward longings for deliverance from the irom 
bondage’ which encircles them. ‘Truly, the life of an Indian 
female, from the cradle to the grave, is one of misery. Misery 
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enough falls to the lot of the male population of that vast 
portion of our empire, where devotees, by thousands, inflict 
upon themselves unheard of cruelties, in hope of finding that 
absorption into Deity which is the summit of their highest 
breathings; but at least their sufferings are voluntary. Not so 
the miseries of their wives and daughters: stern, inveterate 
usage compels them to be miserable. Oftentimes have we 
heard the melancholy tale of the little one betrothed in early 
childhood to one who feels no interest in her, and on whom she 
looks only with awe; from her wedding-day compelled to live 
a poor, down-hearted, abject slave; not venturing to seat herself 
in the presence of her lord, not suffered to partake of the same 
meal with him, but waiting on him in silent and submissive 
servitude, performing every menial office for him without one 
syllable of thanks or comfort; and on that awful day when 
death removes her tyrant, compelled to burn with him—(oh! 
horrible prescriptive right !)—a living holocaust, or to sit down 
beside him in the tomb whilst the earth covers them above; 
or, failing this, to drag on for years a life of misery so 
insupportable that death itself were infinitely preferable—a life 
of helpless, hopeless anguish, looked on by all around her as a 
cursed thing, a grovelling, wretched creature, fit only to be 
spurned and trodden under foot of man. Such is the career of 
hapless woman wherever Brahminism exerts its sway in 
India. 
“Or again: have we not heard of India’s daughter in the 
south, casting aside the feelings and the tenderness of 
womanhood, and acting the Pey-adi in their demon-worship, 
with all its horrible accompaniments, drinking the life-blood of 
the slaughtered victim even to intoxication, and whirling round 
in her unnatural frenzy till she sinks exhausted on the ground, 
herself the victim of her own wild and terrible imaginings, 
and of that evil spirit to which she has devoted her body and 
her soul? Oh, my brethren, what are the voices which 
proceed from India’s debased, degraded daughter? True it is, 
her spirit is so fettered, and her intellect so chained, that she is 
scarcely conscious of her better calling. True, that when 
questioned as to the prospect of her soul, her vacant answer 
is, ‘My soul, my mother? what soul have 1? I am a woman ;’ 
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or when still further pressed upon the subject, the constant 
repetition, ‘No, my mother—no; J am but a woman.’ Yet 
still there must be some inward yearnings that will not be 
repressed—that will rise at intervals against the downward 
pressure of habitual degradation; and what will be the 
utterance of those inward yearnings? Surely they will ery 
from the depths,—‘ Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? 
behold, and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow, 
which is done unto me.’ 

“Once more: let us direct our eyes more eastward, to the 
teeming multitudes of China, that land of dwarfed and stunted 
promise: how is it with the female there? Oh! what a tale 
of woe does that single fact reveal, which meets us on the very 
threshold, which stares us in the face the moment we set toot 
upon her shores ? I mean the prevalence of horrible infanticide, 
by which the female infant is consigned to death as soon as 
born, murdered without compunction, as the almost unavoidable 
necessity attaching to its sex. Where it is accounted 
disgrace and a misfortune to be the father of a female child— 
where two such children out of every four fall victims to this 
terrible delusion—what can we expect with reference to the lot 
of their survivors? For to what can we attribute the idea on 
which this systematic murder rests, but to a miserably low, 
unworthy estimate of female character, and of the place which 
woman ought to hold in relation to society? Thus debased, 
despiscd, counted unfit to live, a disgrace and reproach to the 
family of which she ought to be the ornament and honor, the 
Chinese female may be well described as joining her lament fo 
those of her Mahometan and Indian sisters—‘Is it nothing 
you, all ye that pass by ? behold, and see if there be any sorrow 
like unto my sorrow, which is done unto me.’”—Dr. Vidals 
Sermon for the Society for Promoting Female Education in the 
East. 


THE CORNISH LADS, AND WHAT BECAME OF THEM. 


In the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education," 
is a deeply interesting account of an experiment mre 
years since in Cornwall, with a view to test the advantage: 
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adapting the school duties of a pupil to the probable circum- 
stances of his after life—to give him, in fact, a special, rather 
than a yeneral education. The result was eminently successful, 
though the scheme could hardly be said to have had a fair trial. 
We will, however, at once, put our readers in possession of the 
facts, and allow them to judge for themselves. 

“If ever we are really to educate the laboring classes,” says 
the Rev. H. Moseley, addressing the Lords of the Council, “ it 
must, I am sure, be by teaching them to reason and understand 
about those things which are connected with their ordinary 
pursuits; the things which concern every man’s health or com- 
fort, or out of which he is compelled to delve his livelihood. 

“ With the laboring man these are things so engrossing that, 
whatever else we may teach him when a little boy, these will 
infallibly put them out of his head when he comes to be a 
man. 

‘He labors on material things,—it is his destiny,—and 
he is capable of reasoning and understanding the properties 
of such things, and. of deriving pleasure from so reasoning and 
understanding. 

“To teach him the secret of that pleasure, and the advantage 
there is in the practical application of that knowledge, js to 
raise him in the scale of moral and intelligent beings, and— 
in as far as it depends on him—to contribute to the well-heing 
of society. | 

“ There are, it is true, departments of science, and there are — 
forms of knowledge, in every department, which leave a man as 
far from practical results as the mere practical knowledge of 
the mechanic leaves him from principles; and I have met with 
men devoted to the study of seience under such abstract forms, 
in whose estimation science, when applied, seemed to be science 
dethroned and desecrated. 

“I attribute it to these prejudices that practical science, 
which appears in our time to be shaping out the future of 
society, as yet takes so feeble and inadequate a part in the 
business of education. 

“ I have to eall your Lordships’ attention to another example 
of the success of a course of instruction having a special direo- 


tion to practical science. 
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“Tt was in the year 1836 that Sir Charles Lemon first pro- 
posed the establishment of a mining school in Cornwall. In the 
year 1838 he determined to place before the county of Cornwall 
the example of such a school as that which he proposed to 


_ establish; and with that view to ‘take upon himself the re- 


sponsibility of the experiment for two years,’ and ‘ if at the end 
of two years the county should take up the subject, and carry it ~ 
forward till his death, to endow the institution in such a way 
as should afford a reasonable hope of its permanence.’ The form 


. under which he subsequently proposed that the county should 


contribute to the support of the school was that of a tax, levied 
under the authority of an Act of Parliament, of one halfa 
farthing in the pound sterling on the valuc of all the ores raised 
in the county. His own contribution was to be,—a site for the 
building, £500. towards the building fund, and an endowment 
for its maintenance hereafter of £10,000., or, if that should not 
ultimately prove sufficient, £20,000. Before, however, request- 
ing the assent of the mining adventurers of Cornwall to the 
bill which he proposed to bring into Parliament to this effect,, 
Sir Charles determined to have before him the results of the 
trial it was his intention to make. 

“In this experiment the whole course of instruction was of @ 
scientific kind; it included the elements of mathematics, of 
practical mechanics, and of chemistry, some principles of 
mineralogy and metallurgy, geometrical drawing, and mineral 
surveying. 

‘The object of the school was not fully understood or appre- 
ciated in Cornwall, and the experiment awakened but little 
interest. It had to contend with many prejudices, and par- 
ticularly it was alleged on all hands that the education offered 
would be of no use to the boys who went to the school. These 
were only seventeen in number; and they came doubtingly, 
and with but little zeal for the acquisition of knowledge, oF 
interest in the cause of the school. No selection was made of 
them. The school was open to all who possessed the common 
elements of an English education. Several of them were the 
sons of common miners; one the son of a sailor of the coast 
guard; others the sons of engineers, agents, and workiag 
captains in mines. They generally attended the school for two 
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sessions of six months in two successive years; but some of 
them did not attend the second session. 

“The scientific instruction which they received was not in 

the nature of popular lecturing. Although it covered but ‘a 
small surface in each subject, yet, as far as it went, it wés 
taught to each student with the view of making his knowledge 
of it, to that extent, a permanent acquisition, and of bringing 
out all the results it was capable of yielding for the exercise 
and discipline of his understanding. A long experience has , 
_ now shown, to all those who have given any attention to the 
subject, that science can no more be taught effectually by what 
are called popular lectures than anything else; that, to be 
taught, it must be studied; and that almost all the oral in- 
struction of the teacher will be spilt upon the ground, and even 
his illustrations and experiments thrown away, unless that 
intimate contact be brought about between his mind and that 
of the student, which is the characteristic of teaching as distin; 
guished from lecturing. 

“ At the expiration of the two years prescribed for the tra} 
course, the students were publicl. y examined, in the presence of 
Sir Charles Lemon and such mining adventurers and others as 
thought fit to attend the examination. 

‘“ Having thus informed the county, in a practical way, what 
were the objects contemplated in this school, and what kind 
and amount of knowledge the boys who attended it might be 
expected to acquire, Sir Charles Lemon addressed a circular to 
the managers of the different mines, enclosing a draft of the 
most important clauses of his Bill, requesting them to collect 
the sense of the adventurers upon it. The answers he received 
to these circulars having led him to the conclusion that the 
majority of the adventurers declared against accepting the 
offer he had made to them, he withdrew it, in a letter dated the 
4th of December, 1840. 

“Having myself taken a part, with my then colleague, the 
Reverend Professor Hall, of King’s College, in this experiment, 
and feeling greatly interested in the results of it, and desirous ‘ 
to know what influence, if any, the school might have had on 
the career of the seventeen boys who were the subjects of it, I 
solicited Sir Charles Lemon to be good ee 
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hands such particulars as he might be im possession of, with 
regard to them. He has obligingly complied with my request; 
and where he was not in possession of these particulars, he has 
sought them. | 

“T am thus enabled to lay before your Lordships the entire 
results of ene of the most remarkable experiments in education 
that has come to my knowledge. I have before me the subse- 
quent history of every one of those seventeen boys. The facts 
are so interesting, and, in an educational point of view, s0 
important, that I have thought it expedient to append them, 
without alteration or curtailment.” 

They are in substance as follows, numbers being substituted 
for the names of the pupils :— 

“No. 1. Was received into a mining office, conducted him» 
self well,.and rose rapidly, but is since dead. 

“No.2. Employed successively as assistant to a mine sur 
veyor, as railway and mining clerk, collector of dues and purser 
in &@ mining ‘adventure. 

“No. 3. Now a mining agent. 

“ No. 4.. Set up for himself as a jeweller in London. Speake 
of his chemical education as having been of use to him. 

“No. 5. Served an apprenticeship in a steam engine manu- 
factory, and is now doing well as foreman. 

“No. 6. Became resident engineer on a railway, was em- 
ployed on other public works, and is now an agent for landed 
property. 

“No. 7. Selected.toerect one of the large engines in Holland 
for draining the Haarlem Lake, where he remained as superin- 
tendent for a considerable time. Has since gone out to Porto 
Rico, as the responsible Englishman for fixing extensive mining 
machinery there. 

“No.8. Took to literary pusuits, and is now a curate. ‘Jn 
every situation he has distinguished himself by his talents and 
acquirements.’ | 

9. to Chili with his father, miner, and is now 
employed in Coquimbo in assaying ores for minute portions of 
silver.. ‘He is thus deriving a large income,. and. is in high 
repute for his superior knowledge, which is attributed: by his’ 
— and friends to the instruction gained at the mining schools 
at Truro.’ 
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“No..10. Obtained situation im the Post-office, and 


since dead. 

‘No. 11.. Worked underground: Was for three years 4 
surveyor in a manganese mine, afterwards clerk and cashier at 
a lead mine, Was subsequently engaged by the Mining Com+ 
pany of Ireland in drawing and mapping, for which he was 
certified to be ‘ in every respect qualified.’ 

“No, 12, Attended school buf one session, yet worked so 
hard that he attributes nearly all the scientific knowledge he: 
possesses, bearing on his occupation as a mine agent, to his 
studies there. Was at first underground surveyor and mapper,: 
and then general director of mining operations, Has latterly; 
had the management ofa large piece of tin ground,. the super=! 
intendence of an extensive mining field, and the pursership of 
another mine. 

“No. 13. Was for some years a mining clerk,and afterwards: 
joined his father in Canada, whence he has now returned). and: 
is respectably settled. 

“No. 14. Would have been at ‘the very head of a large and: 
important casting department, but for want of strictly tempo- 
rate habits.’ 

“No. 15. Became second and afterwards chief engineer inv, 
the Royal Steam Navy. The sew affecting his health, he was 

compelled to quit it, and is now working temporarily im the 
fitting-up department of a foundry. 

“No. 16. After praetice underground, had the direction of 
six hundred persons. Managed amine in: Wales,.and is now a 
mining captain in Cornwall. 

“ No. 17.. Served his apprenticeship under an architect, and: 
is now clerk of the works for the erection of an Uniow house.” | 

We cordially agree with Mr. Moseley, that whoever reads: 
this list will “have his faith» in education of practical kind 
strengthened by the perusal. Let him consider whether it is 
probable that an equally favorable account could be given, after’ 
twelve years, of the career of any other seventeen boys; tuken,. 
without selection, from the same class of societ'y,. and without. 
any other education than-such boys usually get; om who had? 
received the like amount: of additional: education, but not’ of a 
practical kind. As a whole; these documents: present a re- 
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markable example of the power of knowledge, in the direction 
ofa man’s daily pursuits, to raise him in the social scale, to add 
to his material comfort, to elevate him as a moral and responsi- 
ble being, and, as far as it depends on these qualities in him, to 
promote the well-being of society.” 


DEAN SWIFT AND MR. BOYLE. 


Dean Swirt, having severely ridiculed a work by the 
honorable Robert Boyle, his noble relation, lord Orrery, said 
of him, “ To what a height must the spirit of sarcasm arise 
in an author, who could prevail upon himself to ridicule so 
good a man as Mr. Boyle? ‘The sword of wit, like the scythe 
of time, cuts down friend and foe, and attacks every object 
that accidentally lies in its way. But, sharp and irresistible 
as the edge may be, Mr. Boyle will always remain invul- 
nerable.” 

A certain writer, by way of making reprisals upon Swift for 
his treatment of Mr. Boyle, has observed, that, from this very 
treatise, which he has thus turned into ridicule, he borrowed 
the first hint of his “ Gulliver’s Travels.” He grounds his con- 
jecture upon the following passage, to be found in the 
“ Occasional Reflections,” (the work referred to) and which 
seems pretty conclusive on the subject. ‘“ You put me in 
mind of a fancy of your friend Mr. Boyle, who was saying, 
that he had thoughts of making a short romantic story, 
where the scene should be laid in some island of the 
southern ocean, governed by some such rational laws and 
customs as those of the Utopia or the New Atalantis. And in 
this country he would introduce an observing native, that upon 
his return home from his travels made in Europe, should give 
an account of our countries and manners under feigned names; 
and frequently intimate in his relations, or in his answers (0 
questions that should be made to him, the reasons of his 
wondering to find our customs so extravagant, and differing 
from those of his own country. For your friend imagined, 
that by such a way of exposing many of our practices, we 
should ourselves be brought unawares to condemn, or perhaps 
to laugh at them; and should at least cease to wonder, to find 
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other nations think them as extravagant, as we think the 
manners of the Dutch and Spaniards, as they are represented 


in our travellers’ books.” 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


THERE was a time when even the people of God fought, and 
fought aggressively, under the direction of the Lord of Hosts 
himself. But a better day came, and the only “ resistance unto 
blood” amongst them, was in striving against sin. They took 
joyfully and unresistingly the spoiling of their goods, and gave 
due weight to the command of their Great Master to sheathe 
the sword, lest they who used it should become in turn the 
victims of it. | 

Centuries rolled by, and a people who professed and called 
themselves Christians, and who are sometimes so styled, by 
others, forgot these things, and became loud in their cries for a 
revival of the Cruel Art. But as civilization and the yital 
power of the Cross grew stronger amongst them, the rage for 
war became more feeble; and there now seems a prospect that 
in a few generations it will be unknown and forgotten. 

But so long as men will fight, we are not disposed to‘find 
very scrious fault with the instruments by which they carry out 
their wicked purpose. Our quarrel is with the principle jhat 
puts them forward, and supplies motive and money forthe 
work. <A good general, or a good army, is doubtless better than 
a bad one; and if we must carry on a warfare, as many hohest 
men contend we must, we believe that neither Christianity:nor 
common sense would tell us it was better to lose an action than 
to gain one. i 

It was therefore with no little sympathy and concern that: we 
received the solemn tidings that the Duke of Wellington 4iad 
breathed his last, on the 14th of September, 1852. The conqueror 
of the nations has succumbed to the conqueror of the world. 
He who is to put all things under him till a Greater shall assert 

His reign, has vanquished the vanquisher of Napoleon, himself 
the terror of all Europe. 

Arthur, Duke of Wellington, was the fourth son of Garret 
Wesley, Earl of Mornington, a family originally dignified by 
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its connection with the great Wesleys, of whose relationship, 
however, the latter branches were so far ashamed, as to alter 
the patronymic to Wellesley. Yet the conquests of the brothers, 
John and Charles, shall long outlive the less glorious deeds of 
Arthur. He was born on the Ist May, 1769, at Dangan Castle, 
in Ireland. The first part of his education, as well as that of 
his brother Richard, was at Eton—whence he proceeded to 
Oxford, Arthur being removed to the Military College of 
Angiers, in the department of the Maineand Loire. The school 
eareer of the Duke of Wellington, though far from dull, was not 
brilliant. 

On the 7th of March, 1787, when in his 18th year, Arthur 
Wesley was gazetted to an ensigncy in the 73rd Regiment, 
and received rapid promotion. At the general election in the 
summer of 1790 he was returned for the borough of Trim. He 
occasionally addressed the house, and his speaking was already 
characterized by that terseness and force which stamp all his 
written and verbal communications. 

On the 30th September, 1793, he succeeded to the lieutenant- 
coloneley of the 33rd Regiment of foot, and was soon after 
ordered abroad to assist the remnant of the royalists in France, 

On the 4th of January, 1795, a sharp encounter took place at 
Meteren. Colonel Wellesley with part of the 33rd was foreed 
back upon the British lines by an impetuous attack of the 
French, but the remainder of his regiment coming up, he 
repulsed the enemy in his turn, and retook the guns they had 
captured, On the 16th the British recommenced their journey, 
and on the 27th they reached Deventer after having endured 
extreme sufferings. ‘They were compelled to retreat hence, and 
soon afterwards embarked for England, thus closing the first 
and certainly not very encouraging campaign of the future con- 
queror of Waterloo, 

In April, 1796, Colonel Wellesley embarked with his regiment 
for the East Indies. In one encounter, his regiment made 
such a brilliant charge, that it decided the day, and utterly 
demolished Tippoo’s best brigade, though thrice as numerous. 


The British, after this, soon reached the capital, and vigor- 
ously commenced siege operations. Seringapatam, which 
stood on an island at the junction of the rivers Cauvery 
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and Coleroon, was considered by the-Sultan to be impregnable. 
On the night of the seige Colonel Wellesley had a narrow 
escape of falling into the enemy’s hands: he was struck on the 
knee by a spent ball, and got separated from his men. After 
wandering about for several hours he at length found his way 
back, and the next morning, renewed the assault, carried the 
enomy’s entrenchments, and succeeded in dislodging ‘their 
defenders, after a short but brilliant encounter. After the 
storming, on the 3rd of May, 1799, he greatly exerted himself 
to restrain plunder and to restore order. 

Colonel Wellesley was now appointed commandant of Mysore, 
At Bombay he took a command in Egypt, under General Baird; 
but just as he was about to leave, he was invalided, and being 
left behind, repaired on his.reeovery to Mysore, and resumed 
his command there, 

The submission of Seindia brought the war to a brilliant and 
prosperous termination. On the 9th of March, 1805, he pub- 
lished a notification to the troops that his resignation of the 
command he had held in the Decean had been accepted. Major- 
General Wellesley was now createdan extra Knight Companion 
of the Bath. Many addresses were presented to him by the 
various public bodies in India, a splendid gold vase, valued at 
2000 guineas, was given to him by the officers of his division 
of the Indian army, and a sword, worth £1,000, was presented 
to him by the inhabitants of Calcutta. Sir Arthur embarked 
for England on the 10th of March. 

On his arrival he was:appointed to hocsmmnndititinteain 
at Hastings ; and on the death of the Marquis of Cornwallis, 
on the 5th of October, 1805, to the coloneley of the 33rd. On 
the 8th of April he was sworn of his Majesty’s Privy Counail: 
and on the 10th of April, 1806, he married Catherine, third 
daughter of the second Earl of Longford. 

In 1807 Sir Arthur aecepted in the Portland edeiniateation 
the situation of Chief Secretary for Ireland, under the Dalaoyet 
Richmond. 

In the summer of 1807 he was once more on active mati 
In the expedition to Denmark he held a distinguished post 
under Lord Cathcart. For his services during this campaign 
he was publicly thanked by the House of Commons. | 
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Sir Arthur Wellesley’s next scene of action was the Peninsula, 
At Lisbon, though prematurely forced to action, and injudi- 
ciously arrested before its completion, his success is described 
as most signal. 

The treaty of Cintra concluded this campaign, and excited in 
England the utmost wonder and disgust. Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
who had strenuously opposed its principal provisions, in a fit of 
indignant chagrin had immediately returned home. His ever 
active mind, equally elastic in peace and war, at home and 
abroad, led him at once to resume his official duties as Irish 
Secretary. He had taken once more his seat in parliament, 
and had received for the mortification and unpopularity which 
the conduct of his colleagues had brought upon him, some com- 
pensation in the very flattering panegyric which both houses in 
January, 1809, passed upon his first services in the Peninsula. 

After the defeat of Sir John Moore, on whom the command 
of the Peninsular army had devolved, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
transmitted to the ministry so able and encouraging a memor- 
andum on the defence of Portugal, dated March 9, 1809, that 
they determined on another effort. A strong reinforcement was 
sent out, and Sir Arthur was named to the chief command. 
He, therefore, embarked on the 16th of April, arriving at the 
Tagus on the 22nd. His arrival caused the most intense joy 
among the Portuguese, who named him Marshal-General of the 
native forces. 

Here his antagonists were Victor, Joseph Buonaparte, and 
the brave Marshall Soult, afterwards Duke of Dalmatia, whose 
recent visits to this country, a time-honored and limping veteran, 
are remembered by many. In the details of this campaign we 
feel no’ particular interest. In addition to the usual accidents 
of war, Sir Arthur had to suffer all the inconveniences attendant 
on a military chest indifferently supplied, and sometimes empty, 
as well as on the mock heroism of the Spaniards, who acquitted 
themselves admirably when there was no danger, but blustered 
and ran away when danger came. On the whole, however, his 
success was scarcely adequate to the consummate skill he dis- 
played on all occasions. 

In England, the news respecting the war produced a conflict 
of opinion. Sir Arthur received a letter from the Duke of 
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Portland, dated August 22, 1809, intimating that the King had 
created him Baron Douro, of Wellesley, and Viscount Welling- 
ton, of Talavera, and of Wellington, in the county of Somerset. 
At the opening of the session of 1810, he was violently attacked 
by the opposition, who denounced his victories as “ gilded 
disasters.” 

At the battle of Busaco, in 1810, Wellington was in the 
hottest of the fight, directing the movements, advising with his 
generals, and animating his soldiers. 

Early in October of the preceding year, Lord Wellington had 
visited Lisbon, to take measures for the protection of the capital. 
The great problem was the defence of Portugal against an over- 
whelming force. Looking at the frontier, this was declared to 


be impossible ; but Wellington's discriminating eye discerned a. 


mode; and he forthwith planned the celebrated lines of Torres 
Vedras, which are admitted to be, without exception, the most 
astonishing efforts of military science that the whole jhistory of 
war can boast. 

Honor to whom honor,” is a sentiment of so wide sullen 
tion, that we need not-stay to enquire whether as Christians and 
sincere lovers of goodwill it ought to be awarded here. Many 
advocates of the Peace question, with more zeal than discretion, 
condemn the generals of an army to signal and unqualified dis- 
pleasure, as if the rank and file were really the only useful and 
efficient part of that army, while the leaders generally stood 
aloof out of harm’s way, and nevertheless received all the credit 
of a victory. But little versed as we are in military tactics, we 
can sco in perusing a career like that of the Duke of Wellington, 
the pre-eminent importance of good generalship, so remarkable 
in the instance just spoken of, in directing the time and manner 
of an engagement, in foreseeing and providing against contin- 
gencies, or in balancing between headstrong valor and the 
discretion that should dictate a retreat. Hence, looking at the 
conquests of the great Duke in the same light through which 
our nation has regarded them, we should be exceedingly un- 
willing to pluck one leaf from the laurels that adorn his brow. 

So successful were the measures of Wellington, that on the 
Sth April, 1811, the French evacuated Portugal, and on the 
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26th Lord Wellington received the thanks of Parliament for its 
liberation. 

On the 3rd of May, Lord Wellington gained a brilliant 
victory at Fuentes d’Onoro. By this time he had also triumphed 
over his Nnglish opponents. Many of the leading members of 
the lower house repudiated, without hesitation, their previously 
expressed sentiments; and Mr. Whitbread had the magnanimity 
to write a recantation of his former errors to Lord Wellington 
himself. Thanks were voted by both houses to his lordship, 
and his opinion now began to have its just weight, not only 
with the ministers, but with the English people at lrrge. 

He was soon after the siege of Cuidad Roderigo, raised to 
the Karldom of Wellington, with an increased grant of £2,000. 
a year. 

The next achievement of the English General was Bajadoz. 
“When the extent of the night’s havoc,” says Napier, “ was 
made known to Lord Wellington, the firmness of his nature 
gave way for a moment, and the pride of conquest yielded toa 
passionate burst of grief for the loss of his gallant soldiers.” 

Wellington received the thanks. of Parliament for this 
service. 

Other triumphs followed—great victories as they are called 
by an ex parte conventionalism that sinks the murder and the 
loss—and Wellington received more honer than would have 
satisfied the most greedy, though he had to contend with more 
real difficulties than would have confounded the most hard- 
headed statesman. His army was bankrupt, and his supplies 
were in constant danger of being cut off by cruisers. The 
Spanish and Portuguese governments acted with folly and ine 
efficiency, their absurd conduct offering continual obstacles to 
the prosecution of Lord Wellington's designs. On tho 15th of 
August ho was advaneed in the peerage by the title of Marquis 
of Wellington. On the 3rd of the following December he 
received thethanks of Parliament for the battle of Salamanca, and 
on the 7th £100,000., to be laid out in the purchase of lands: to 
that value, was voted to him as a reward for his services, and to 
enable him to support the dignity of his peerage. 

On the 1st of January, 1813, he was gazetted to the Coloneley 
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of the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards, and on the Ath of 
March was elected « Knight of the Garter. 

His subsequent success in France was equally dimald At 
the close he embarked for England, and arrived at Dover on 
the 23rd May, 1814. On the 28th he took his seat in the — 
of Peers for the first time. 

On the 12th of the same month, it was moved in the we Bd 
of Commons, that the sum of £10,000. be annually paid out of 
the Consolidated I'und for the use of the Duke of Wellington, 
to be at any time commuted for the sum of £300,000,, td be 
laid out in the purchase of an estate. At the suggestion of 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Ponsonby, and Mr. Canning, the proposed 
sum was unanimously inereased to £400,000., making, inall, 


half a million granted to his grace. ; 
The peace of Paris was concluded on the 30th, but one more 
victory remained yet in store for our hero, his antagonist being 


no other than Napoleon. 
The circumstances immediately preceding the memordble 


battle of Waterloo are familiar to all, from the well kngwn | 


lines of Byron, commencing— 
* There was a sound of revelry by night.” 


The crisis of the battle had arrived, and. victory seemed 
almost in the hands of the enemy. The duke was observed to 
look anxiously at bis watch and ejaculated a wish that Blucher 
would come up with aid.. And well he might, for during one 
whole hour a portion of his army had stood the unabated fire 
of a park of artillery. At 4 o'clock Bulow arrived with a 
portion of his corps, which Napoleon quickly eut off from the 
English army, and at half-past six, on the appearance. of forty 
six thousand men to reinforce the Prussians, Napoleon, still 
sanguine, throw back half his right wing to keep them in 
check, and leading 15,000 men to the foot of the hill, he 
exclaimed to the guards, while his uplifted hand pointed to 
the English lines, “ Ziaé, gentlemen, is the way to Brussels!” 
A hearty “Vive l'empereur” was the response, and they 
mounted the hill to the summit, when they were received. by 
the duke, who in a voice of thunder shouted to the foot guards 
who were lying down to avoid the fire, “Up guards and at 
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them!” The effect was electrical, they poured down a volley 
that swept all before it, and the sun which had just then shone 
out for the first time, soon sank, and with it Napoleon’s fame: 
his sun had set for ever. 

Sincerely do we hope that ghastly sun-smile was prophetic 
of better things to come. The earthquake, and the fire, and 
the great and strong wind, are now, we trust, for ever to give 
way to the small still voice of Peace. England has been 
mercifully spared the horrors of war for many, many years; and 
our tisk is now the far more pleasing one of tracing this great 
general through other scenes of equal, but more innocent, 
interest. 

Time would fail to tell of all the honors heaped upon the con- 
queror. Suffice it to say that England proved worthy of her- 
self, on this as on every similar occasion. 

The Iron Duke now figures as a statesmen. Born to assume 
a commanding position wherever he might be placed, his tact 
and ability in directing the peaceful councils of the nation, were 
not less eminent than on the field of battle. The earnest 
straightforward, common-sense, business-like habits of the 
Duke of Wellington, rendered him exceedingly valuable as 4 
statesman, especially in the Upper House of Parliament, where 
such peculiar talent is exceedingly rare. 

In 1825, when a mania for joint-stock companies seized the 
public mind, his grace exerted himself greatly to restrain the 
infatuation of the English capitalists; and, as an acknowledg- 
ment of his public services in this respect alone, he was invited 
to a splendid banquet, and presented with a magnificent silver 
vase, worth £1,000, 

In 1826 the reaction attendant upon this commercial infatua- 
tion burst upon the country. The distress was of the severest 
description. On the 4th of March, the Gazette contained 
93 bankrupts. At the Duke’s suggestion, small notes were re 
issued at the Bank of England, and this, joined to the large 
amount of new coin minted, at last put a stop to the em- 
barrassment. 

One of the reforms, with which the Duke of Wellington's 
name is indissolubly connected, is the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, which he triumphantly carried during the 
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session of 1828, in spite of fierce opposition. Another measure 
of a similar nature was the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. Having 
lost office in 1830, he was recalled on the 15th of November, 
1832, and at once recommended the appointment of Sir Robert 
Peel to the premiership. 

From this time, without being a member of the Government, 
his aid was understood to be ever available for ministerial 
councils. Although not by office one of Her Majesty's advisers, 
it is an incontrovertible fact that no public character in. our 
history was ever so frequently summoned to give counsel to 
royalty in cases of emergency. 

His death took place at Walmer, at a very advanced age, and 
his memory will be long cherished by a grateful country. 
Whether that country has yet arrived at a correct estimate of 
true greatness, is another question upon which we are not just 
now prepared to enter. Our feelings are solemnized by this 
event; and we would rather turn it to account by making it a 
text from which to preach the weakness of our common hu- 
manity and preparedness for our own change, than hang upon 
it, the peculiar, and perhaps narrow, opinions we may hold upon 
such subjects. 


NATURE AND REVELATION. 


Our liability to punishment is discoverable by human wisdom, 
but the possibility of our escaping it, not without heavenly; and 
hence there is no life-giving power in the former. Itis nothing 
to me, ye men of science, that ye are ready to instruct me in 
the motions of stars, that ye will take me with you into the 
laboratories of nature, and there show me the processes of her 
mysterious chemistry. I dread to look upon the stars; for I 
feel that I have made their architect mine enemy: I shrink 
from the wonders of nature, for I know that I have provoked 
the mighty Being who controls them. It is nothing, that ye 
offer to instruct me in the relations of substances; in the con- 
nection of cause and effect; in the events of other days; in the 
principles of jurisprudence. I am a dying creature, yet an 
immortal; sinful, and nevertheless accountable; and if ye can- 
not tell me how I may prepare for futurity, how meet death 
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with composure, and enter eternity with hope, miserable 
instructors are ye all! And ye cannot tell me. I must turn 
to a higher teacher, and seek wisdom at a purer souree, 
“ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” He 
hath revealed a method of reconciliation, and offers his Spirit 
to assist us in the availing ourselves of what He hath done for 
the world. Sunk by nature in a death of “trespasses and sins,” 
we are both invited and enabled to “ walk in newness of life.” 
For the wisdom which the Holy Ghost continually imparts to 
such as submit to his influence, is, from first to last, a quicken- 
ing, Vivifying thing. It makes the believer alive, in the sense 
of being energetic for God and for truth; alive, as feeling 
himself immortal; or alive as having thrown off the bondage 
of corruption; alive as knowing himself “begotten again” 
“to an inheritance that fadeth not away.” I “live,” said 
the great Apostle, “ yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” And 
life indeed it is, when a man is made “wise unto salva- 
tion ;’ when having been brought to a consciousness of his 
state as a rebel against God, he has committed his cause 
unto Christ, “who was delivered for our offences, and was 
raised again for our justification,” It is not life, it deserves 
not the name, merely to have power of moving to and fro on 
this earth, beholding the light, and drinking in the air. It 
may be life to the brute, but not to man,—man who is death- 
less, man who belongs to two worlds; the citizen of immensity; 
the heir of Eternity. But it is life to spend the few years. of 
earthly pilgrimage in the full hope and certain expectation: of 
everlasting blessedness; to be able to regard sin as a forgiven 
thing, and death as abolished ; to anticipate the future with its 
glories, the judgment with its terrors, and to know assuredly that 
He who shall sit upon the throne, and gather all nations before 
Him, reserves for us a place in those “many mansions,” whieh 
He reared and opened through his great work of mediation. 
It is life to live for eternity; it is life to live for God; it is life 
to have fellowship with what the eye hath not seen and the ear 
hath not heard. And there is not one amongst us who may net 
thus live. There is needed only that, renouncing all wisdom of 
our own, we come unto God to be taught, and we shall receive 
the gift of the Spirit, that Spirit which is breath to the soul; 
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quickening it from the death of nature, and causing its: torpid 
energies and perverted affections to rise to their due use and fix 
on their due end. We cannot find this life-giving wisdom in 
the schools of the learned; we must not seek it through the 
workings of reason, nor suppose it taught by the books of 
philosophy. But if we will come, as little children, to the Bible, 
and suffer its statements to guide us to the Cross, assuredly we 
shall acquire what alone should be called knowledge,— 
knowledge, if not of the stars, yet of Him who made the stars; 
knowledge, if not of what is perishable, of that which is 
imperishable ; knowledge of self; knowledge of sin, of its guilt, 
and its pardon; we shall know ourselves lost without Christ, 
but saved, with an everlasting salvation, through his precious 
blood and perfect righteousness. 

And the excellency of this knowledge is, that, having it, you 
will have life. You cannot have it, except in the heart; for no 
mar knows Christ, who knows Him only with the head. And 
having this knowledge in the heart, you have renewal of the 
heart ; and with renewal,of the heart, forgiveness of sin and the 
earnests of immortality. Are we not now, therefore, able to 
vindicate in all its extent the assertion of our text? In the 
former part of the verse, the wise man had allowed that 
“wisdom is a defence, and money is a defence.” Money isa 
defence to the man of wealth; it shields him against a hundred 
evils which beat upon the poor. Wisdom is a defence to the 
man of knowledge; in a vast variety of circumstances, he is on 
@ vantage-ground as to others who possess not his attainments. 
But “riches profit not in the day of wrath,” and “the wisdom 
of this world is foolishness with God.” Where will be the rich 
man’s defence, when he shall be parted from the gold which 
has been to him as an idol? where the wise man’s, when the last 
conflagration shall enfold every object which he has delighted 
tostudy? But they, whose treasure has been above,—they, 
who have counted “ all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ,”—they shall have a defence, a sure de- 
fence, when the rich man is destitute, and the wise man 
speechless. They have chosen that which cannot be taken 
away, and which indeed is. then only fully possessed, when 
every thing else departs from human hold, “On such the 
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second death hath no power;” they are “children of the 
resurrection ;” “neither can they die any more, for they are 
equal unto the angels.” And as they soar to inherit the king- 
dom obtained for them by Christ, and thus lay hold on an 
immortality of joy, through having acquainted themselves with 
him, as “the way, the truth, and the life,” there may be none 
to say that “money is a defence, and wisdom is a defence,”— 
none to say it, in the face of the confounding witness of the 
elements melting with fervent heat, and of the shrinking away 
of those who had been “ wise in their own eyes, and prudent in 
their own sight;” but the whole company of the redeemed 
shall be joined by the thousand times ten thousand of the 
celestial host, in confessing and publishing that “ the excellency 
of knowledge is, that wisdom, Christian wisdom, giveth life to 
them that have it.”— Melviil. 


A HALF-HOLIDAY AT HAMPTON. 


It was feared by many when our railways were first intro- 
duced, that they would very soon materially disfigure, if not 
actually destroy, the rural beauties of the land. But they have 
only served to bring them nearer Town. A hundred yards 
away from these iron roads we are as much in the country as 
ever; and that country is quite as soothing and as beautiful as 
if the steam-horse had never come near it. At a convenient 
distance from each station, there is, of course, more business, 
more life, and if you like it, more cockneyism, than there used to 
be, but the fields and hills, the woods and waters, are as fresh 
and fragrant as in time past, with this additional reecommenda- 
tion, that there are more eyes to see them, and more hearts to 
be solaced by their quietude, or enlivened by their joyousness 
and beauty. ; 

Country scenes are the medicine of the overworked and 


' smoke-dried mechanic, and we like to see our excursion trains 


radiant with holiday faces, and our heaths and wilds and parks 
and gardens, studded with groups of homely and wondering 
citizens, and resonant with the light laughter of their little 
ones, especially when we feel assured that they are at one and 
the same time benefiting both the mind and body. 
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Many such groups we saw on our last visit to Hampton Court 
and Bushey Park. Though we had kept a sharp look out 
throughout our run down by rail, the old palace—a city seem- 
ingly in itself—broke upon us before we were aware ; ‘its dingy 
red brick walls staring out rather inharmoniously from amongst . 
still green fields and noble groves of trees. The quiet of the 
pretty village was doubly grateful after the rattle and bustle of 
the journey, and as we walked thoughtfully down to the water’s 
edge, we were not a little surprised to find the river almost as 
gay with boats as Oxford on a holiday. We crossed nearly 
to the palace-gates, and followed the stream of visitors uncon- 
sciously. The place is so abundantly rich in associations, as 
well as in glories of its own, that we felt we had come to see 
something. 

We have known a good deal of watering-place life in our 
time, but the knowledge awakens very little of pleasing 
reminiscence. The sights—* the lions”—of such places have 
generally a mere accidental attraction. They are “got up” 
generally to beguile a few of the many wearisome hours which 
the Convicts of Fashion are sentenced to spend there, and have 
really nothing in them that can be made palateable without a 
luncheon or a pic-nic. But here, the case was vastly different. 
Henry VIII, Wolsey, Jane Seymour, Edward VI, the young 
and good, Catherine Parr, Catherine Howard, and Mary, who 
here underwent the extreme sentence of a gloomy honeymoon 
—had all actually lived and moved about the palace, threading 
its corridors, glancing along its trim avenues, chequered with 
shadow and sunshine, or standing in the silver spray of its 
quaint fountains. 

Elizabeth, James, Charles, Cromwell and his daughters, “ the 
merry monarch’’ and his successor, William the Third, Anne, 
the Georges-—and many others, illustrious in history or station, 
had left their memories indelibly associated with those old 
walks—those “ howses, walles, mootes, diches and workes.” 
Every nook and corner was rich with recollections reaching 
from the date of its original lease to Wolsey, at the munificent 
rent of fifty pounds per annum in 1514, almost to our own day. 

The building overflows with interest as an embodiment of 
British history for nearly three centuries. Its style of archi- 
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tecture, its decorations and appointments, bring us into actual 
contact with so much of our country’s annals, and we realize 
more of the arts and manners of past generations by a thought- 
ful sojourn in the place, than by the perusal of many pages. As 
we pass court after court, and lose ourselves in a wilderness of 
quadrangles and colonnades, we can well understand the envy 
excited at court by the’ambition of its princely builder. Well 
might the old rhymester say— 


The kynge’s court Should have the excellence, 
But Hampron Courr Hath the pre-cminence ; 
And Yorke’s Place, With my lorde’s grace, 

To whose magnificence Is the confluence, 

States and applications, Embassies of all nations. 


The king himself grew jealous on the point, and questioned 
Wolsey as to why he built so vast a place? With happy cour- 
tesy the eardinal replied, that “he was only trying to form 
a residence worthy of so great a monarch,” and Henry, taking 
him at his word, quietly appropriated the palace, giving Wol- 
sey in return, the Manor of Richmond. 

But we must leave our histories behind, and come face to 
face, with the actual sights before us. Emerging from the 
twilight of the last court, we come into the broad sunshine of 
the garden, all alive with holiday folks, and rejoicing in the 
effects of a recent shower. What stately gravel walks! What 
gleaming sheets of water! What sleck lawns, and shadowy 
slopes, and majestic groves—so aristocratic, and yet so énjoy- 
able by the million! Flowers and flowering shrubs—graceful 
trees, swinging their feathery foliage to the “sweet south, 
stealing and giving odours ”—the mystic maze, noisy with the 
mirth of town-made children; the huge “ grape tree” in the 
Private Garden, as we have just now heard it called; and the 
lordly pile itself, rearing its eastern front before us, as we rest 
upon one of the chairs, considerately placed for our accommo- 
dation—have each and all so many points of interest, that we 
dare not trust ourselves to describe them. 

Onur first visit shall be to the great Hall, designed, as we are 
told, by Wolsey, and finished by Henry VIII, whose initial, 
with that of Anne Boleyn, is carved in several places on the 
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screen. The genius of Shakespeare has glorified the fine old 
place, with its gothic roof, and gorgeous windows, for Traditign 
says, that some of his plays were first acted here; and Tradi- 
tion in the days of Elizabeth, knew much more than history, a 
few centuries earlier. The tapestries that clothe the walls, are 
miracles of their kind—the minutest details being “made out” 

with all the finish of a Gerard Dow. A bent of grass, a bro- 

ken bit of ground—a bunch of blackberries—a flower—a spray. 
of fern—whatever it may be, becomes a perfect study, in the 
masterly hand that directed these marvels in embroidery. Nor 
are the larger figures, albeit greatly faded, undeserving of’ 
serious contemplation. The subjects are ftom the history of 
Abraham ; and the skilful drawing of the heads; warrants the 
current opinion that they were designed by a pupil of the divine: 

Raffaelle. 

The guard-chamber had few charms for us, “for we hind 
heard of battles, and had longed ”—that we might hear no: 
more. Its decorations are redolent of war and powder-heroes, 
“Daggers, drums, bandaliers, frontlets, and other pieces of de- 
fensive armour,” desecrate the walls and windows—prettily ar- 
ranged enough, but suggestive of unquiet thoughts. Chamber 
after chamber is rapidly passed, though the paintings that 
crowd the walls, call on us at every step to pause. State-beds 
with costly hangings, and other relics, invite a casual inspec- 
tion, but we press on till fairly brought to a stand still, by one 
of Murillo’s laughing boys, which an artist is transferring to 
his own canvas, and which makes us laugh in sympathy. 

But the cartoon-chamber detains us long: We had never 
seen these great designs before, except through the media of 
engravings. There is a quiet majesty about them for which we 
were not prepared. The Bible makes men great against their 
very natures. Raffaeclle- was the father of our own age of 
painters, though he lived and wrought more than three centu- 
ries ago; and we are at this moment laughing down, as with 
one consent, the silly attempts of a few eccentrics, to revive the 
tame and sheeted ghosts of those prim colourists, who, rejecting 
the experience of ages, would go back to pre-Raffaelite absur- 
dities. And what gave this precocious dignity to the son of 
Sanzio? The great themes of inspiration filled and sublimed 
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his master-mind, and in these cartoons he embodied ideas 
which would not rise upon the world generally, for generations 
yet to come. The grandeur and repose that breathe over these 
majestic efforts seem to us entirely due to the informing and 
chastening influence of the subjects they portray—the Death of 
Ananias, the judicial blindness of Elymas, the ascent of Peter 
and John to the temple, the miraculous draught of fishes, Paul 
and Barnabas at Lystra, the scene on Mars’ hill, and our 
Saviour's Charge to Peter. 

They were painted about the year 1520, but they belong as 
fully to the nineteenth century. There is nothing of littleness 
about them, there are no ludicrous accessories, no startling ano- 
malies, no childish accidents All is simple and sublime. Though 
only painted on sheets of paper, they are in wonderful preser- 
vation, their purchase having been entrusted by Charles I to 
Rubens, who knew their value. An artist is copying one of 


them. It represents Peter and John at the beautiful gate; but 


the quict tone of the original is not transferable. The picture 
is one of those commanding things that would be hid, but 


-eannot. 


But we must be turning homewards. An evening walk with 
such remembrances to sweeten it, will be delicious. The 
shadows are growing long, and the tree-tops glow warmly in 
the retiring sun. We pass Kingston bridge with its patient 
anglers fishing in mid-stream, and think of Izaac Walton. 
Through the long street, down dale and up hills, grassy and 
clouded with gorse! On the very summit is a bench, with a 
homely couple and their child, watching the glorious sunset. 
Twilight and the autumn moon, glistening on the windows of 
the villas skirting our suburban commons—the huge telescope 
at Wandsworth, Clapham and its gentility; and “so home.” 


THE MISSION. 


Tuk whole process of vegetation is a chemical operation, 
for sugar, honey, gums, resins, acids, oils, &c., being found in 
plants, but not in the earth or air by which they are supported, 
they of necessity must be vegetable products formed by the 
action of the plant on the constituent clements of these 
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bodies, which occur in the soil or the atmosphere. We 
find in plants a variety of bodies which do not exist in the 
food by which they are supported, but are combined by some 
process going on within the plant. Oxalic acid, for example, 
which is found in sorrel, is composed of oxygen, hydrogen, and 
carbon—the two first being the constituent parts of water, 
while carbon occurs plentifully in the soil—the plant possesses 
therefore the property of proportioning and combining these 
bodies. So in the animal kingdom, milk is not found in the 
grass on which the cow feeds, but its constituents are there ; 
and it is by the lacteal glands of that animal that the fluid is 
elaborated and prepared, 

As the food of vegetables is taken up by the root it must 
be very finely divided, or in a state of actual solution, in 
order to enter the fine capillary vessels. Hence the necessity 
of ploughing and watering the earth, that the carbonaceous 
matter may become exposed to the action of moisture and 
oxygen by which it is converted into carbonic acid, which 
readily combines with water, and in this state enters the 
vessels of the root. This food ascends into the plant up the 
albernum or circle of wood immediately under the bark, by 
which it is conveyed through the various branches to the fine 
anastomosing vessels of the leaves: it is there prepared for the 
support or increase of the fruit and new wood; for if the 
leaves are removed there will be very imperfect fruit. From 
the leaf, the sap descends between the albernum and bark; and 
if a circle of bark be removed from the branch, there will 
be no farther increase of wood below such removal. This 
operation is called “girdling,” and has been resorted to for 
the purpose of throwing an unbearing tree into bearing, the 
theory of which is that as the descending sap cannot return 
below this removed part, that portion is reclaimed which 
would otherwise have gone to the formation of new wood below 


the part. 

Light performs several very important parts in the phy- 
siology of plants, for most plants not only turn the upper 
surface of their leaves to receive its influence, but their 
branches also bend in the same direction. It is the cause too 


of color, for if a plant be secluded from light, it grows pale 
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as inay be observed in the interior of lettuces, cabbages, and 
endive. Not only does it affect the color of vegetables, but 
the taste, as in celery, the secluded part of which is much 
sweeter than that which is exposed. 


THE ART OF DESCRIBING. 

Tne power of Description is intimately connected with the 
faculty of Observation, and affords a very fair criterion of its 
charactor. lor our ineompetency to describe, if properly can- 
vassed, will generally be found to originate in iinperfect 
perception. The artist who makes what is professionally called 
“a study” of any object, owes the excellency which he attains, 
to the attention he has bestowed upon it; for it is a fact that 
many of our students in design, who can copy every lineament 
6r shade in a piece of statuary actually before them, will 
imitate nature most abominably when the - has no such type 
to guide it. 

To a certain extent, therefore, it would seem to follow that 
Observation is the soul of imitation, and it matters little whether 
our representations are given in real colors upon canvass, OF 
obtained by that form of transfusion which has been well 
designated Verbal Painting. 

The choice of powerful and appropriate epithets, indeed, 
seems to be less the result of study and book-lorve than may be 
generally imagined. It is surprising how forcibly children will 
express their ideas, simply from a carclessness of dietien, and 
an unsophisticated desire to deseribe the impression of the mo- 
ment. Instances might be produced almost ad infinitum to 
shew that this graphic power is prejudiced rather than improved 
by art. We frequently meet with phrases in the writings of 
the uneducated, which strike home, by their truth and expres 
siveness; and even in the extempore declamations of the 
illiterate, there may be found a sprinkling of terms which we 
should do well to transplant into our vocabularies. No one 
understood this art better than William Cobbett, whose pictures 
in this way, with all their racy rudeness of touch, are not to be 
surpassed. 

One reason of this will be found in the more frequent use of 
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our proper mother-tongue: the Saxon words telling usually 
with much more force from their being better or more easily 
understood than those derived from the Greek or Latin. The 
great work of Bunyan has been much and very justly admired 
as a specimen of pure English, and there are many passages in 
Byron’s “ Childe Harold,” so utterly unlike it in every other 
respect, equally remarkable for the same excellency. 

The best mode of testing this thoroughly English character, 
is by reading aloud to children, or to such adults as have not 
had the benefit of a liberal edueation, Open the “ Pilgrim's 
Progress” where you please, and you will never light upon a 
page that will not be readily understood, so far as the meaning 
of the words alone is concerned. Take for example the approach 
of Christian and his fellow soldier to their heavenly inheritance. 

“There came out also at this time to meet them, several of 
the King’s trumpeters, clothed in white and shining raiment, 
who with melodious voices and loud, made even the heavens to 
echo with their sound. These trumpeters saluted Christian and 
his fellow with ten thousand weleomes from the world; and 

this they did with shouting and sound of trumpet. 

“ This done, they compassed them round on every side ; some 
went before, some behind, and some on the right hand, someon 
the left (as it were to guard them through the upper regions) 
continually sounding as they went, with melodious noise in 
notes on high, so that the very sight was to them that could 
behold it, as if heaven itself was come down to meet them. 
Thus, therefore, they walked on together; and as they walked, 
ever and anon these trumpeters, even with joyful sound, would 
by mixing their music with looks and gestures still signify to 
Christian and his brother how welcome they were unto their 
company, and with what gladness they came to meet them. 
And now were these two men as it were in heaven before they 
came at it, being swallowed up with the sight of angels, and 
with hearing of their melodious notes, Here also they had the 
city itself in view, and thought they heard all the bells therein 
to ring to welcome them thereto. But above all, the warm and 
joyful thoughts that they had about their own dwelling there 
with such company, and that for ever and ever. Oh! by what 


tongue or pen ean their glorious joy be expressed.” : 
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The home-telling beauty of this passage will be more con- 
spicuous when contrasted with the wordy glitter of many of ow 
modern writers, with all their distingué clegance, and their 
recherché epithets, and even when the terms employed are 
confined to those of classic origin, 

In recording our ideas, it should always be borne in mind that 
the generality of readers will never search for the sense : if it 
lie not on the surface, the benefit to them will be little or no- 
thing—they will see “ men as trees walking,” and the mental 
image will be correspondingly foggy and indistinct. Cowper 
was well aware of this, and declined some otherwise-judicious 
emendations of his verses upon this ground alune. 

There are two classes of writers who appear to demand 
special notice. The one is too apt to soften down and polish 
expressions till all their piquancy is gone. They seem to dread 
nothing so much as stepping out of the accustomed track, and 
will say things as they have been said a thousand times before, 
for this only reason, that the words seem to dovetail with each 
other, and to frame “ unimpeachable phrases.” Such writers 
very commonly allow quotations to run off with them, going 
farther than they want to go, simply because they get on 80 
easily ; and either lose their way altogether, or get back as 
they best can. This faulty system obtains peculiarly amongst 
those who affect a religious phraseology. ‘“ Their cats are not 
cats; nor their dogs, dogs.” “ We believe, feel, see, know; and 
therefore speak,” should be the motto of every writer, If the 
sense do not carry ws, by attempting to run off with ¢, we shall 
make ourselves as ridiculous as the miller in the fable who 
shouldered his donkey. Say nothing, if you have nothing to 
say; and if you have, let your own mind speak, and not the 
minds of others, 

There is nothing so fatal to the full development of mental 
stature as imitation, either in matter or in manner. An original 
thinker, the late Rev. Andrew Fuller, has entered his caveat 
against the practice in the following well-told narrative. 
‘My father,” says he, “was a farmer; and in my younger 
days, it was a great boast among the ploughmen that they could 
plough a straight line across the furrows or ridges of the field. 
I thought I could do this as well as any of them. One day I 
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» saw such a line, which had just been drawn, and I thought— 


‘Now I have it’ Accordingly I laid hold of the plough, and 
putting one of the horses into the furrow which had just been 
made, I resolved to keep him walking in it, and thus procure a 
parallel line. By and bye, however, I observed that there were 
what might be termed ertggles in the furrbw, and when I came 
to them they turned out to be larger in mine than in the 
original, On perceiving this, I threw the plough aside, and 
determined never to be an imitator.” 

There is an admirable moral in this little anecdote, though it 
might be carried out still further, in a vast variety of instances, 
How many are there who fail in the straight line altogether, 
and achieve nothing but the wriggles? It has been well re- 
marked, that of the many who followed in the wake of Byron, 
few have copied anything but his measure and his wickedness. 
And yet his fame has filled the world with simpletons (to quote 
one of our leading critics) “destitute alike of cravats and 
principles.” 

The nations gazed, and wondered much, and praised. 
Critics before him fell in humble plight, 

Confounded fell, and made debasing signs 

To catch his eye, and stretched, and swelled themselves 
To bursting nigh, to utter bulky words 

Of admiration vast: and many too, 

Many that aimed to imitate his flight, 

With weaker wing, unearthly fluttering made, 

And gave abundant sport to after days, 


We need not search far for individuals who, whilst they are 
unable to copy the excellencies of their superiors, ape their 
unworthy eccentricities. We are acquainted with clergymen 
whose pyrotechnic eloquence hag filled the air with radiant 
imagery at every explosion, lamentably deficient in the graces of 
oratory. Of one it has been well said, that he united the fervid 
eloquence of Apollos with the action of Alexander the copper- 
smith. And we have seen this very mannerism, faulty as it is, 
closely imitated by others who put‘in no claim to the majesty 
of thought, or splendor of diction, which alone made it 
tolerable. 

In recording our observations or experiences we are much too 
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Poetry. 


Fold your wing and hang your head 
And sink into your leafy bed. | | 


@#Vhat! returning restless breeze ? 

Not so near, sir, if you please : 

Hence! away! thou specious foe ! 

All too like some friends I know ; 

Boon companions, warm and gay, 

While the golden sunbeams stay ; 

Rude and bitter cold, like thee, 

In darkness and adversity. —Fireside Book.. 


PSALM CXXX. 


Out of the depths of grief and fear, 
My voice to Thee I lifted high ; 

 O listen Lord! and let thine ear 
Attend my supplicating cry. 
If thou should’st mark iniquity, 
O who shall stand before thy throne ; 
But there’s forgiveness Lord with thee, 
That we may honor Thee alone. 


My anxious soul for God doth stay ; 

I cast my hope upon his word; 

Not they who watch for dawn of day,. 
- Wait more than I to meet my Lord. 


| His trust in God let Israel place, 
| For full redemption is with him ; 
7 And Israel’s chosen, favor’d race 
From every sin He shall redeem. 
TRUE VICTORY. 


Leaves have their time to fall, 
Seasons are numbering ; 
Winter soon withers all; 
Rouse from thy slumbering! | 
Conquer the grave and death— F 
Foes to thy spirit : 
So shalt thou Victory 
Nobly inherit! 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE: 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


NOVEMBER, 18852. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Our engraving, with its vast plains and mountain lands 
stretching away into the remote horizon, irresistibly im- 
presses us with the idea that even in our “ little earth,” as 
we are accustomed to designate it, there “‘ remains much 
land to be possessed.” Our merchant fleets appear as mere 
specks in the magnificent bays and harbours of New 
Zealand, and so wide and expansive is the land view, that 
all details are lost. There can be little doubt that as God 
has given the earth to the children of men, we are but. 
carrying out His purposes of love in aiming to replenish if, - 
In what way this may best be done, is another question, 
which it is not, perhaps, our business to discuss. The 
organization of the Canterbury Settlement is a novel feature 
in emigration, that has much to recommend it, though its 
success is still doubtful; and we fear that the unhealthy 
excitement now attracting such immense numbers to the 
gold regions of *Australia, may tend seriously to affect it. 

The site of the colony (represented in the print) consists 


of 2,400,000 acres, on, the east coast of Middle Island, in a 
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the vicinity of the natives. It comprises 1,765,000 acres 
of plain land; of wood land, 237,100 acres; and of moun- 
tain and hill land, 397,900 acres ; the total population of 
the native settlements being 359. 


NIGHT'S DIVINING GLASS. 


Once, as I was wandering about on the twilight margin of 

the waking world, I came to a little river, which tinkled 
sweetly in my ears, like the chiming music of bells. I had 
nothing particular to do, ‘so I thought I would step across it, 
and please myself for a few hours with the sight of the land- 
seape and the flowers beyond. Strange flowers they were, for 
they changed their hues and their forms as I looked at them; 
the insects, too, were peculiar, for they sang like birds. The 
birds, however, outdid them, for they asked me, with human 
voice, what I wanted there; but, strange to say, I was not in 
the least surprised—not even when two white lilies growing in 
the path followed their example and requested me not to tread 
upon them. 
There was a great dimness over the landscape; more es- 
“pecially it was dim under the trees. This gave a mystical 
vagueness and want of outline to everything, and was perhaps 
the reason why, in walking, I came close upon a lady, who was 
standing there, before I saw her. 

As far as I could discern, she was a beautiful woman. Her 
eyes were bright and sparkling. She had a tall majestic 
figure; and she was wrapt in a dark robe, whose trailing folds 
swept the ground as she turned and spoke to me. 

She told me she was the Queen of that region, and bade me 
welcome to her dominions; “and I wish there was more light,” 
the continued : “ you must be careful where you tread, for this 
is at best but a twilight world.” 

“ Doubtless, then,” I observed, an ae 
story of the stars ?” 

into her bosom, and drew it out with a handful of stars in it. 
“ These,” she said, “ are the Pleiades; I am taking care of them 
here till it is time for them to rise,” 
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“ But they look extremely small,” I said. “ Are you sure. 
they are really stars?” : 

“ No doubt of it,” replied the Queen; and she sent them 
whirling from her hand so fast. that I presently saw them 
glimmering in their places just above the horizon.” 

“You look ineredulous,” she presently observed; “ this is 
nothing. It is true that no one can do this but myself, but it 
is by no means the greatest of my marvels.” She then drew 
from the folds of her robe another star, which shone in her 
palm with exquisite lustre, and said, “ This is Venus, she has 
just set. Venus is my favorite planet—more so than the earth. 
I like to watch the people that live upon. her, for I can under- 
stand their actions better than those of you earthlings. And 
there—shining in his place in the heavens—is my beautiful 
Mars. I must take a peep at him through my divining glass.” 

“ A divining glass?” said I, doubtfully. “I have always 
understood that there really was no such thing; and that those 
who pretend to the possession of such glasses are impostors,” 

“ There is no such thing in the waking world,” she answered, 
“and if any have been stolen. from me, they will not divine 
excepting for me, their mistress, for I invented them, and they 
cannot be used out of my dominions. It is true that a long 
while ago I dropped one of my crystals, and some of the old 
philosophers picked it up, and made. themselves ridiculous with 
it. They invented somewhat by ite means, which they called 
astrology ; but it had a flaw im it, that divining glass, so that 
it could never give a true image of anything it showed. At 
another time, having broken one of my crystals, I flung aside 
the fragments, and your people joining them together, thought 
by its aid to attain much gold; but it only led them to a quag- 
mire, wherein they floundered, as I understood, for two hun- 
dred years.” 

4 I look, also, in your divining glass?” Lenquired. I 
should so much like to know some of the wonders it must re- 
veal of this realm of yours, which, though dark, is fine and 
beautiful, and of great interest to the inhabitants of such a 
different world.” | 

“ You might not, perhaps, find so much difference as you 
think,” she replied ; “nevertheless I will shew you some curious 
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things, provided you will not be uncharitable, and draw 
injurious comparisons between the dwellers in my realms and 
your own compatriots.” 

As she spoke she produced a, crystal of great brightness; and 
the moment I looked upon it I fell into a kind of trance, and 
appeared to myself to be standing in a barren desert, in front 
of a large stone prison. I was just thinking what a cheerless 
place it was, when a man came out, and courteously enquired 
whether I had come with intent to live in it. 

“ Live there!” I exclaimed, “ no, ogre fl not; who would 
wish to live in a prison ?” 

“ Who ?” he repeated, and laughed, “ why the prisoners, of 
course. Why else did they build it for themselves, and make 
it strong for their own keeping. Ask the Queen of the Dark 
if they did not? This is part of her realm. She granted the 
ground on which the prison stands, Look up; do you see that 
man fixing stones into his window frame ?” 

I did as he desired, and, to my surprise, I saw a man in the 
prison, industriously blocking up his window with stones, 

“That gentloman,” said my new acquaintance, “ is ono of 
our most respected inmates, Ho is a man of genius and in- 
vention. It was he who took out a patent for certain weights 
which he had contrived for the eyelids, to prevent their being 
raised to the sky. He has a theory that man has light within 
him, and has no occasion for the light of the sun, which he is 
accordingly blocking out as superfluous. 

“ Strange,” said I; “ this is indeed a different world to my 
own; and what is that blotch in the wall a little further on?” 

“ That was the window belonging to the cell of a great friend 
of his,” said my informant. “ He has blocked out the light 
with wonderfal art and care; for his theory being that there # 
no sun, it behoves him not to let it shine in his face. He now 
considers it fully proved that no such luminary exists, and says 
the darkness of his cell is his reason for so thinking. The 
Queen of the Dark has a great respect for him; she — 
him so very consistent.” 

“ Ah!” said I, “ such folly as that could not exist wail 
came from. Pray are there many inmates of this extraordinary 


prison ?” 
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* Numbers,” he replied ; 
built their cells with their own hands.” 

“ But if they come here of their own accord, I cannot 200 
why they need make the walls so strong?” I observed, | 

“ That certainly does appear odd to a stranger,” he replied, 
“but not more odd than to hear those in the darkest cells 
boasting of the superb light they enjoy, and pitying the be- 
nighted world without, I believe they call their light the 
Light of Reason.” 

I smiled, “ The light of reason is the privilege of humanity,” 
I observed politely. “I think you are mistaken in supposing — 
that your prisoners boast of it; they are impostors if they do, 
But allow me to ask, do they ever come out, and let the sun- 
shine belie their theories ?” 

Sometimes they do,” he replied; “ but they always care- 
fully muffle themselves first with black hoodwinks, called the 


Nox-Adumbrators,” 
Are there no instances of oscape, or rather desertion of the 


prison I asked, 

“ Certainly,” he replied, “ now and then such a thing hap- 
pens, Some of our people alter their minds, and wish to soo 
daylight again; and though they have blocked up door and 
window, and made the place strong as adamant, they will, 
after incredible toil, jret out again, and crawl forth to bless the 
light, perhaps, and die. But one great reason why so few get 
out, is that most of those in the left wing think they aro free. 

“ And in the right ?” I asked, 

“In the right wing it is different, for the inmates had their 
cells built for them by a class of people who think it better 
folks should be in prison, because if they had liberty they might 
abuse it. They also think it better to keep their cells dark, 
because their fathers always had dark cells; and, if their cells 
were made light, they might make a bad use of their light. 
There are some men hereabouis who never can let well alone, 
but are always trying to pull down these cells, and get the 
prisoners out of them. In the right wing these men are called 
philanthropists; but among our friends on the left, they go by 
the name of levellers.” 

“ May I see some of the prisoners ?” I asked. 
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“ © it would be too dark for you to discern their faces,” he 
replied ; “ and if you did, you might recognize some of them, for 
several of your acquaintance live here in the outer court, and 
for you to see them would be extremely awkward.” 

“ My acquaintance!” I exclaimed, “ you mistake me for some 
other person ; there is not one of my race that would deliberately 
choose to live in a prison.” 

“ A common prejudice,” he replied, with a smile, “they may 
appear to you, to love light and freedom; but I assure you it 
is a fact that numbers of them have cells here, and are among 
our most respected inmates.” 

I thought it was of no use arguing with the man, so I changed 
the subject by asking what he meant by the outer court, and 
did not even remind him that my friends were inhabitants of 
a different world. 

one of them, while people are building their cells as fast as they 
can, they always declare that fate impels them to it; but they 
hope they shall never live in them. Others profess to be 
building for some neighbour or enemy, who they declare de- 
serves to be immured for life; but it sometimes happens, while 
finishing the interior, they make the door so small they can- 
not get out again. In another part of that wing the inmates 
are continually burning candles.” 

* No wonder,” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, it is a wonder, when they might have the daylight,” he 
replied, “ but we are given to understand that the Being whom — 
they serve takes delight in their offerings of innumerable 
candles, and looks upon it as so great a merit in them to iive 
in the cells, that he extends more of his favor to them than fo 
any other of his creatures.” 

* And what of the other wing ?” I enquired. 

“ Why the other wing I don’t know much about,” he replied 


“ but it is certain that the inmates are not there of their own 
accord ; it is true that the Queen of the Dark is the mistress of 
it, and that the prisoners suffer incredible pains; you cannot 
pass through it without hearing groans, and seeing tears, and 
yet from that wing people get out ae ee 
more frequently than from any other.” | 
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“T wish you would let me see some of the prisoners?” I again 
entreated. 

“Well, the cells are not far from the entrance,” replied my 
guide, “I will let you see one or two of them, but you must not 
inhale the air of the first too freely, for the man within has been 
& poisoner.”’ 

I followed my conductor down a narrow dark passage till he 
stopped before a heavy door. 

“This man,” he said, “ has partial liberty. Sometimes he 
goes forth with an antidote, which he scatters about as freely 
as he can; but there are long periods when he is forced to 
dwell in this dark cell in punishment of a crime that he com- 
mitted. Look in.” 

I looked, and by a glimmering ray of light I just discerned 
the figure of a venerable old man, clad in a flowing garment or 
robe. 

“ In his youth,” said my conductor, “ that man poisoned the 
Town-well.” 

“ Yes, it is too true,” said the poor prisoner within. “ I was 
trusted with the well, which the whole parish drank of. I 
tasted the water myself, and found it, as I thought, very cold, 
very flavourless, and colourless; and I pressed into it the honey 
of some resplendent flowers that grew near at hand. They 
made it sparkle with a yellow lustre, and the townsmen said it 
was sweet; but, alas! I discovered too late that it had poisonous 
and intoxicating qualities. I warned the people with tears; 
but they still drank—they said it was a comforting cordial, 
sweet to their nature; and they drew of it, and drank it till 
they died.” : 

“ How sad,” I exclaimed to my guide, “and how thankful I 
ought to be that I live in a world where poisoning wells is un- 
heard of.” Just then I felt. a hand touch my shoulder, and the 
Queen of the Dark stood beside me: anger flashed from her 
deep eyes, and I instinctively felt that I had offended her. 

- You have aspersed my people,” she said, “and dared not 
only to compare them with the dwellers in your own illusory 
‘and deceitful world, but.even to make the comparison to their 


disadvantage. 
Forgive me this once,” I began, for her face lowered upon 
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me, and I was afraid she would shut me also up in this prison ; 
“it is very dark in here, and perhaps I made mistakes in what 
I saw.” The Queen of the Dark appeared to be appeased. 

“Do you wish to see anything more in my prison?” she 
enquired. 

“ Yes; I should like to know who lives in that opposite cell,” 
I replied, “ and why that mirror is hung before the door ?” 

“That mirror is another of my divining glasses,” said the 
Queen, “I hung it there that those who wish to know that 
prisoner's history might do so without coming into contact with 
him, for he also has been a noted poisoner, and he is haunted 
now by a fearful voice which continually torments him, and 
frightens those who come near him.” 

So I drew near, and looked into the polished depths of this 
divining glass, and there I saw a man sitting on the ground in 
a garden: he held something in his hand which appeared to 
delight him very much; I thought it looked like a seed. 
Another man presently came up to him and enquired what he 
had got there ? 

“It is a seed that I have made,” said the first man. “ I have 
‘ransacked nature and art, and searched the elements, and at 
length by incredible labor, I have made this seed which isa 

new thing and a precious: I am now going to plant it that it 
may grow.” 

Then I heard the other man trying to persuade him to throw | 
‘his seed into the flame, for it was poisonous, but he refused, and 
- declared that it would bear wholesome and good fruit—excellent 
for the food of man. I heard the voice of the second man still 
urging him to destroy the seed, but he was angry and said, 
“ Even if it be poison, what is that to you, I will plant it, for it 
can hurt no one but myself.” 
~  §o I saw that he planted it, and watered it, and shaded it 
from the sun, and watched by it as if it had been a child. 
Then I saw the earth crack, and a rich plant thrust up its head; 
it grew rapidly, and soon put out innumerable branches, and 
they again were covered with countless buds, which soon ex- 
panded into blossoms of the most gorgeous hue. I perceived 8 
fragrant scent, and observed that a certain kind of honey, 
wonderfully rich and fragrant, began to drop from these brilliant 
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umbels to the ground. The man was overjoyed. He propped 
up its luxuriant boughs, turned the blossoms to the sun, and ate 
plentifully of the honey which dropped from them. F | 

“Look at my plant, now,” said he to the other man, who 
again approached, “is it not fair? is it not fine? does it not 


perfume the air and delight the senses ?” Liew 9 

“It is a deadly, poisonous weed,” repeated the other: “pluck 
it up, neighbour, and trample it under foot while yet there is 
time.” 

Then I saw that several men, and some women and children, 
had come near to look at the plant. 

“Good people,” said the planter of it, “ taste this honey-—and 
seo if it is not sweet P” 

“Good people,” interrupted the other man, 4] pray you 
forbear; its hurtful berries are ripe, but they lie and rot upon 
the ground, and you that planted it, your face is already pale 
through the baneful influence of its odour—pluck it up ere it be 
too late.” | 

But in spite of these warnings, I saw that the spectators drew 
nearer, and encouraged by the man who had planted it, one put 
out a hand and plucked the berries, and another dipped. a finger 
in the honey, and a third gathered the blossoms and entwined 
them with her hair. “ It is beautiful,” said some. “ I shall never 
be tired of these delicious berries,” said another, “ but methinks 
I am sleepy, I must lie down and sleep.” 

And so I saw that, one by one, all that fair company.ate, and. 
a kind of faint slumber coming over them, they lay down close 
to the plant, and slept; still as they slept the plant grew taller 
and wider, till they were all completely enveloped in its 
shadow, and till the atmosphere far agd near was loaded with 
its heavy scent. 

I looked earnestly at the sleepers. The reflections of the 
pendant branches flickered in the sypshine on their faces, and I 
perceived that they all, even the blooming, had become 
livid and pale; and that their limbs seemed languid and weak, 
At last, I saw that the planter of the seed awoke, and sitting 
up looked around him, The shadow of death appeared to hang 
over his dim eyes and pallid brow, and a sudden sense, of the 
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Be that all the people were in the same case as himself. And now 
he tried eagerly to wake them, but some were faint, and could 
not move; others were only awoke to eat again of the fruit of- 
this deadly weed, and some were already dead when he came 
to them. | 

“T have done wrong, I have done a great wrong,” he cried, 
starting upon his feet, “O, I will pluck up my plant for it is 
deadly ; and I acknowledge that it is poisonous after all !"’ 

And, as he said this, he took hold upon the stem and shook 
it violently, as if to tear it up again; but the plant was firmly 
rooted : it resisted his feeble arms, and his efforts only strewed 
the flowers and honey more widely, while whole fleets of the 
| feathery seed were loosened, and sailed off, wafted by the wind. 
| He shook it again, and with frantic efforts, at length he tore it 
down, buried it, and trampled it under foot, but what availed 
it? The countless seeds had already rooted themselves, and 
when he looked up, instead of one resplendent poisoner, there 
were thousands upon thousands. 

Struck with horror, he threw himself upon the ground and 
wept, but soon started up at the sight of a crowd of people 
running from all sides to admire the gorgeous flowers and eat of 
the poisonous honey. Every breeze that blew, wafted off fresh 
seeds; every sunbeam opened fresh buds; every moment the 
deadly fragrance spread. I saw him rush in among the people 
and tear his hair, and weep, and entreat; but fast on all sides 
they tasted and admired and fell asleep, that never were to 
wake up again, | 

I saw him at length turn his back on that deadly garden ; 
he could no longer bear the sight of the flourishing crop he had 
sown, and the victims that the fruit of his crime over 
shadowed. 

The deep Divining Glass grew darker and darker. I ap- 
proached that I might see what would become of that man, and 
my breath dimmed it. In uneasy haste I raised my hand t@ 
wipe away the stain, and with a sudden crash I broke the glass, 
and its fragments fell tinkling at my feet. : 

In great terror I fell at the feet of the Queen. “O, Queen of 
the Dark !” I exclaimed, “ forgive me, I pray you, and receive 
my thanks for the wonderful things I have seen.” 
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“Wonderful !” she exclaimed with a scornful yoice— What! 


is not your own world dark enough to shew you seenes like 
these? Are there no dwellers there who shut out light from 
above, or declare that it has never shone, or deny it to their 
neighbours, or, immured for life, burn candles to ‘the Queen 
of Heaven,’ or pollute the waters of life with deadly errors, or 
sow the poisonous seeds of vile opinions ? How dare you tell 
me that I have shewn you wonderful things, as if they were 
new, forsooth! Go back to your own deceitful home, and 
insult my realms no longer with injurious comparisons and 
dreams of superiority. Take heed that you do not come and 
dwell 
stone of your cell is not laid already !” 

So saying, pub her hand, ond fall.ot tomer 
should claim me for her own, I cried out and rushed with 
frantic haste down the gloomy corridor, and out of that dismal 
prison, never stopping till I had reached and stepped across 
the little brook that divides the domains of the Queen of the 
Dark from the cheerful margin of the Waking World, 


ORRIS. . 


MY FATHER’S PROPERTY ! 


WHEREVER young people of either sex are assembled to- 
gether for any prolonged season, they are disposed, as intimacy 
succeeds reserve, to institute enquiry and comparison respecting 
their several positions and circumstances in life. This may 
prove of good or evil influence according to the use made of it. 
Amongst the pupils composing a certain large school, a wond- 
rous tendency to boast of lineage and possessions imperceptibly 
crept in, so that a considerable portion of the leisure hours 
were at one time spent in descanting upon “my father’s pro- 
perty,” each lauding the affluence of the fortunes which seemed 

The silly children vied with one another in detailing the 
luxurious magnificence of home, till, doubtless, many a parent 
would have failed to recognize his modest dwelling under the 
high sounding descriptions which rivalled George Robins'’s 
elaborate catalogues of perfection, One young lady, especially, 
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by no means the brightest of the party, was remarkably in- 
genious and magniloquent upon the subject, and made “my 
father’s property,” the constant excuse for her habitual idleness, 
as she seemed to imagine it would prove the glittering veil of 
her indisputable ignorance. The little girls laughed outright 
as they listened incredulously to her inventory of present home 
wonders, and brilliant future expectations; but her governess 
smiled sadly as she checked this wild extravagance, and re- 
minded her how often riches take to themselves wings and 
fly away. 

“ Oh! there.is no fear of that in papa’s case, ma’am; his 
property is so secured,” replied the child. * Ah! how I wish 
you could live at my home !” 

“ T am glad you find it such a happy and comfortable abode, 
my love; it is quite natural that you should regard it with «@ 
partial eye, and esteem it the most delightful place imaginable; 
but it is neither wise nor right, to declare its superiority to 
every other, because you are not acquainted with every other 
habitation, and it is quite probable that king's palaces may far 
exceed your beloved home, and other gentlemen possess wealth 
equal to, if not superior to, your father’s fortune.” 

Ellen shook her head dubiously, but did not reply to so an- 
palatable a speech ; and we are sorry to say, preferred pursuing 

her accustomed course of believing that papa’s purse would 
or up for every personal deficiency in mind or manner#, 
Her mother was dead; and her indulgent father permitted her 
to draw rather largely upon him for dress and ornaments, 
beside giving her as ample an amount of pocket money as hef 
her charge. 

Time passed on, and at length Ellen left school, with only 
just so much knowledge as she could not help learning unde? 
conscientious and competent teachers; and with even ‘her 
favourite accomplishments so imperfectly acquired, that they 
searcely availed for her own amusement, and were more’ of*all 
annoyance than a pleasure to other people, as her music never 
rose above the most inharmonious sounds; and her drawitf 
seldom progressed beyond a soiled sheet.of paper. Just as ale 
contemplated “coming out,” and enjoying ‘my father's pro 
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perty,” mental disease prostrated the hard working parent, and 
a series of unexpected changes in the funds and in the estates 
in which his riches were invested, rapidly dissipated the wealth 
he had laboured so long to secure. Disappointment completed 
what anxiety had commenced, and ere Ellen had had time te 
appear as an heiress at her first ball, death deprived her of the 
loving friend, who had fondly hoped to find her the comfort. of 
his old age, and to leave her mistress of broad lands and’ well 
filled coffers. Poor girl! the broad lands were alienated, and 
the coffers empty, when she called to mind her governess’s 
warning of the fleeting uncertainty of earthly goods, | 

She wae not benstifial, 
of penury by a brilliant marriage, but felt in all its bitterness the 
fact, that she had no resource but her own industry to. secure 
food to eat, and raiment to put on. “ Would that I could go to 
school again,” she exclaimed, “for I know not, how to gain a 
livelihood. I am too ignorant to teach others—too little 
practised to paint—too slow to live by my needle, if indeed I 
knew any work but crochet and embroidery—what shall I do?’ 

Days and nights did poor Ellen revolve plans in her mind, 
as she watched her scanty pittance dwindle away in the obsoure 
lodging, which now supplanted the splendid mansion she once 
called “home.” At last she remembered some friends of early 
days, too grave to suit her hours of mirth, and to them she 
repaired for advice and direction how to maintain herself, 
With sympathising benevolence they permitted her to act as 
their sempstress, patiently instructing her till qualified to. take 
needlework from warehouses, where she was comparatively 
well paid. Thankfully, too, did she eceept their proffered loan 
of books, and with very humble literary accommodation, re- 

the 


called afterwards to direct the early education of others, how 
sedulously she discouraged that hartful bragging of what does 
not in truth belong to. the, urchins who boast thereof, half an 
hour at her side will best explain. 


ived of her s§ property on earth, she was, in : 
Fs process of time, happily led to find the ri = | 
ith content; but when 
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Our friend Ellen was filling the post of nursery-governess, 
and having lost her vagrant pupil, now stood aghast as she 
witnessed his proceedings. Arthur was lying on a damask 
sofa, with shoes, by no means in dressing-room condition, and 
was exercising his ingenuity by vain efforts to write his name 
upon the pendant drop of an expensive glass lustre which he 
had unhooked from its stand. 

“My dear boy !” she oxslainied, “what are you about 
and in garden-trim, too! Come away !” 

“Tam only trying an experiment,” he answered, as he rose 
up and accompanied Ellen to the school-room, “ You know you 
told me diamonds would cut glass, so I borrowed one of 


-“mamma’s rings to see if it would write.” 


“ But you should not have chosen such valuable glass as the 
lustre, Arthur; a broken wine glass would have answered the 
purpose quite as well. 
trying experiments if they can help it.” 

“Oh, what does it signify, Miss P., it is all papa’s!” 

“If it is papa’s, and not your own, you ought to be still 
more careful of it.” 

**T should not like to be a miser !” 

“ Indeed that would be very sad, but you would not like t 
be a beggar, I suppose ?” 

“ No, certainly! but when I grow up, I shall go to busines 
and get plenty of money, as papa does.” 


waste more than you get.” 


“No, sarely not, but I should not, should 1?” 

cultivate now. If you waste your papa’s property now, ‘you 
grow up.” 

“ Perhaps I should, for it very dificult to-change ones 
habits,” said Arthur witha sigh of woeful experience as he 
recalled two or three important alterations in his own conduct 
which Miss P. had induced, but were not of familiar practice. 

Miss P. had told little Arthur enough of her own history #@ 
stimulate him to commendable diligence in his studies, and 
when he had passed into other hands for more abstruse tuition, 
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he generally sought her counsel respecting his pecuniary 
affairs, and exhorted his younger brothers and sisters to ‘similar 
confidence while she remained with him. : 

The lapse of years found Arthur at the head of a 
firm, when his parents’ death placed a large accession of pro- 
perty in his hands. After settling all accounts, and arranging 
to continue his father’s bounty to the many pensioners who 
had gratefully shared it, he took a serious review of his 
_ position. He had heard many sermons, read many books upon 
the subject, and moreover had before his eyes the warning 
cases of one or two school ‘mates, who, intoxicated with the 
novelty of uncontrolled wealth, had speculated, or squandered 
blindly on, till they found themselves not only minus their 
money, but deficient in character! Had they toiled hard for 
every penny, it would not have been spent so thoughtlessly. 
Another associate had fallen into an opposite error. Of timid 
and easy disposition, Samuel aimed to make himself comfort- 
able with his share of his father’s property. Accordingly he 
planted his garden; gathered his fruits; decorated his man- 
sion; added luxuries to conveniences; travelled and studied; 
then rested and meditated, till languor overpowered ‘him, and 
as he yielded more and more to the fascinating quiet of opulent 
leisure, he fancied his health failing, and gradually relinquish- 
ing his few active pursuits, the premature old age of a 
confirmed valetudinarian crept on, till he was by degrees as 
much lost to himself, as he had previously been to society. | 

“It would have been better for him if he had been forced to 


earn his living,” said our friend Arthur, as in life's prime he 
returned from paying a melancholy visit to this wreck of 
humanity. “Only my own age, too,” he continued, “his 
father’s property has proved a curse, instead of a blessing to 
him, and I fear, the rust of his riches will rise up in witness 
against him, as the apostle James says, if we let them be idle. 
Shut up in his own narrow sphere, he has no heart for any 
beyond. Here are my neighbours,” he added, pausing before 
a substantial building—“ by their industry and good example, 
they have established this noble Asylum for the Blind: after 
all, a liberal heart accomplishes more than ample means!” — 

Arthur was right, according to the testimony of facts. Most 
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of the world’s benefactors have been persons with limited 
resources, wisely applied; and as to acceptance above, God hag 
declared, that he loveth a cheerful giver, and approveth the 
willing heart. Some have dedicated certain proportions of 
their income; others have expended the whole surplus of a 
fixed revenue for the purposes of religion and charity. No 
case can be a rule for others, each must realize his own 
responsibility, and act according to his own convictions, 
Arthur varied his plans, but continually found that the Lord 
prospered him in proportion to his just liberality. We em- 
phasize the phrase, “just liberality;” for to make charitable 
donations, before satisfying all equitable claims, is not honest, 
much less generous. 

As Arthur advanced in years, he scrupulously managed his 
affairs as a wise steward of his master’s property; and when 
infirmity secluded him from active exertion, he still attended 
several committees, where his long experience, and sound 
judgment, rendered his presence far more valuable than could 
be compensated by the small emoluments accruing from his 
service. This emolument he ever devoted to the needy; and 
when remonstrated with by his family for undergoing so much 
fatigue, he would remark, “I earned one guinea and gave 
away two, but, oh, the pleasure of seeing what thgt could ac- 
complish! I shonld have heen an unfaithful steward if I had 
not made that money change hands to-day.” 

How many a youthful extravagance has been nipped in the 
bud, by the remembrance of the parental scratiny which will 
examine the neatly ruled account book. Nothing will havea. 
greater tendency to promote discretion, in the expenditure of 
maturer years, than the prospect of that solemn time, whem 
rich and poor will alike be required to give an account of their 
stewardship to the Father of Spirits, and Judge of all the earths 
The Christian pilgrim, in a higher sense, enjoys the good things 
of this world as his share of his Heavenly Father's property} 
and as the parental will allots the proportions, and quiets all 
murmurs, he is satisfied with his riches, be they little, or be they 
much. While diligent in business, he knows that it is so easy 
for the Almighty hand to shower down wealth in abundaneg, 
that when withheld he can be sure. its absence is best for him. 
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Where much is given, much also is required. We are to covet 
earnestly the best gifts, but they assuredly must far outweigh 
treasures of silver and gold—the riches of Christ's grace, the 
fruits of the Holy Spirit, a mansion in the city of the Great 
King. Is it so? Do we indeed possess such unspeakable 
privileges? Then let us see that we act as “wise stewards of — 
the manifold grace of God,” dispensing to all around the pearl _ 
of great price, the precious knowledge of that glorious trospel 

which reveals the boundless extent of the believer's inheritance, | 


and entitles him to be partaker of “his father’s property.” | 


THE ART OF DESCRIBING. 
(Concluded from page 478.) 

The art of Painting by Words possesses advantages over 
every other mode of representing impressions, especially when 
set off by appropriate emphasis and oratory. Even print and 
paper, without these accessories, may be made to minister to the 
ear with very great effect. No one, for instance, who has read 
Southey’s “Cataract of Lodore” will question a writer's capa- 
bility of transfusing sounds through these media. Whilst the 
fantastic contortions of this whirl of waters are vividly pictured 
to the eye, its many voices are admirably echoed by the em- 
ployment of speaking epithets, and a seasonable variation of 
rhyme and metre which rivet the attention till the grand 
climax, when the fitful cascade is brought down to its cavern- 
ous depths “ with a mighty uproar,” and the lull of its thunders 
gives us time to breathe again freely and look around us. 

This curious, and we may add, wonderful composition, has 
been tauntingly styled “ verbal mosaic ;” and perhaps it is not, 
strictly speaking, true poetry; but so long as a perfect picture 
is produced, what if the tessere that compose it be but frag- 
ments of glass, or shreds of earthenware ? : 
 Conder’s verses “ To the: Nightingale” possess the same pro- 
perty, though in a far inferior degree. There are two lines, 
also, in Scott of Amwell’s “Ode on War,” which tell in the 
same effective manner on the mind and ear at once.— | 

“ hate that drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round!” 
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The difference between verbal painting and mere common- 
place description appears to be this, that the first is specifio— 
the latter, merely generic. In this last and slovenly mode of 
describing we are only anxious to use such words as will con- 
vey our meaning, whilst in the former we search for the exact 
term representing the idea existing in our minds. Thus one 
who is unskilled or carcless in his descriptions will designate by 
one and the same expression, the music of all kinds of birds, 
and call it “ singing,” Dut the accurate observer and 
critical writer, will distinguish the several sounds by the very 
words which respectively express them, This is oapecially 
to be remarked in the letters of Gilbert White, the naturalist, 
who has a specific term for each and all of theso “ wood notes 
wild.” According to his accurately-registered observations, the 
nut-hatch chatters; the woodlark whispers; the grim wood- 
pecker laughs; the titmouse chirps; the goldfinch whestles ; 
the stone curlew clamours; the snipe pipes; and the goat 
sucker jars. | 

But this last description of the graphic power is somewhat 
different from that of the preceding poetry. In the verses 
quoted, it consists chiefly in the use of epithets that speak to 
the mind and ear at once: in the quotation from the Selborne 
naturalist, principally in a judicious and critical employment of 
terms which address the understanding only. A third kind 
affects the ear only, and, as a mere imitation of brute sounds, 
is hardly to be recommended: it is in fact a puerile and often 
ludicrous alternative. A whimsical instance occurs in the well- 
known fable of “ The honey-bird and the woodpecker.” 

Many persons have a singularly unhappy mode of circum- 
venting a subject, as if at a loss where to find a proper point of 
attack: they never close in upon it, but after fluttering round 
and round, leave you about as well-informed regarding it as 
they appear to have been themselves, They are perhaps 
not sparing of epithets either; but these epithets mean, any- 
thing, or everything, or nothing—they are not specific, and 
have no more to do with their immediate subject than with any 
other. This fault is remarkably conspicuous in the windy 
sketches of many of our French writers: they seem to be 
inflated rather than informed, by their subject, and give yo" 
words instead of ideas. 
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Were it not a somewhat invidious task, we could give in 
illustration of this remark, two descriptions, by different writers, 
of the “ Royal Clarence Vase,” sometime since exhibited in 
London. 

One of these furnishes an average specimen of such remarks 
as might be made by a casual observer who is unaccustomed to 
look at things critically, and uninitiated in wielding the pen ofa 
ready writer--one who looks through the twittering thists of 
indifference, and says things as other people say them, because 
by putting certain words together he ean make a sentence, and 
not because the impressions received pass into the mind, and 
are thence delivered to the paper. 

The other observer has the power of imbibing perceptions in 
all their vividness and vigor, and of claborating them before ho 
attempts their transfusion. The image is perfectly pictured in 
his mind, and he assorts, arranges, and chastens the language 
in which it is to live again in print and paper. The principles 
which he observes are general, and may serve all who are 
anxious to investigate this subject—the art of Te 


and describing. 


AN OLD SAILOR’S STORY. . 


Dear Srr,—I know that many of your young readers are 
fond of adventure. In my younger days I have passed through 
strange scenes—not the less strange for being true—and I 
therefore send you a little passage from my personal history. 

I am an old man now, and have, I hope, grown wiser and 
better. I know, indeed, that if my time were to come over 
again, I should not be very willing to associate with men-of- 
war's men, or take part in any of the evils associated with a 
system that requires them; but in my day, the peoplo 
generally had very loose notions on the subject. They are now 
growing wiser—thanks to our Peace Societies, and the dif- 
fusion of education ; and when I tell them that my feelings, on 
looking back to those early days, so far from being pleasurable, 
are full of regret, there will be no fear of their confounding 
mere information, with example, or supposing that I wish 


henceforward to be distinguished by any other name than that 
of, Yours, &c., A LovER PEACE. 
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It is now more than forty years ago since I went out as 
chief-mate in a ship of twenty guns, sailing under Letter of 
Marque, and with the king’s licence to traffic for gold, silver, 
and diamonds, to the coast of Chili. We carried out such a 
cargo of British manufactures as would have enabled us, had 
we succeeded in bartering the whole of it, to return with, 


) what in those days would have been called, a princely 


fortune. 

We rounded the Horn without any particular occurrence, but 
on the coast of Chili were compelled to come to action, about 
midnight, with two Spanish vessels. With one of these, a 
guarda-costa of twenty-six guns, we had rather a severe 
encounter, the other being fortunately becalmed, and unable to 
come up with us. We fought her for three hours, during a 
great part of which time, we were within a very few yards of 
our opponent. Our cargo brought us down in the water, and 
as the enemy was a stately vessel, and only in ballast trim, we 
contrived to keep our position, where we were comparatively 
safe, as the guarda-costa could not depress her guns sufficiently 
todo us harm. , Ours, however, told with such terrible effect, 
especially upon her stern, that we soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing her lanthorn sent down as a signal of defeat. It was 
evident to all, but our first-captain, who, for reasons best known 
to himself, affected to disbelieve it, that the enemy had struck, 
and I am still firmly of opinion that she did so more than once. 
But the respectful expostulations of the second-master were of 
no avail, and we continued fighting, without exactly knowing 
why. Our close quarters with the Spaniard, secured us from 
any imminent peril, though it was by no means a pleasant 
thing to be in such close contact with her broadside. So near 
were we, indeed, to her great guns, that our hair was actually. 
singed, and our faces were blackened by the fire. | 

The lanthorn on board the enemy was now hoisted a second 
time, but it had not reached its full height, when a shot from 
our vessel brought down the poor fellow who was raising it, and 
it again fell to the deck. The cry to board could now hardly 
be kept under by the countermand of our first-master, who still 
pretended we had the worst of it. Our mainmast had beet 
shot through, and our foreyard was carried away; but certain 
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am I, that nothing but the mistaken policy and caution of our 
merchant-captain, hindered us from making a prize of the 
guarda-costa., 

Our cargo was valued at more than £30,000., and we had 
but ninety hands in all, five or six of whom were seriously 
wounded, and others slightly hurt, Our antagonist had 
between three and four hundred, and it seemed, perhaps, a 
fool-hardy undertaking to risk everything by attempting to 
board, under such circumstances. We were accordingly ordered 
off, and steered for the island of St. Felix and Ambrose to refit, 
while the Spaniard, bandaged with hides, and bound up and 
caulked, as well as circumstances would allow, crept, like an 
old cripple, into port, nearly going down stern foremost as she 
made the harbour. 

We remained for about three years, cruising off the coast of. 
Chili, and endeavoring to run our cargo in barter with the 
Spanish smugglers. We took a brig of about two hundred 
tons, coming out of Conception, and having ransacked her of 
everything that could be useful to us, sent heraway. We fell 
in also with a vessel of about five hundred tons, bearing a name 
sanctioned by the use of nearly eighteen centuries, the “Castor 
and Pollux,” from Valparaiso, and having boarded her without 
resistance, I was put in charge, and continued by her two or 
three days, during which time she was thoroughly rumaged 
and dismantled, her guns thrown overboard, and her anchors 
and cables transhipped. | 

I took up my berth in the captain’s state-room, and when I 
laid down at night, finding my pillow rather hard, I cut it open, 
and discovered from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
dollars, which I was allowed to retain for my own use. During 
our stay on board, nothing occurred worthy of mention, 
excepting, perhaps, the unintentional explosion of a quantity of 
powder, which, had it communicated with the magazine, might 
have blown us all overboard. A raw stripling had set fire to 
it, in order, as he said, “to try the strength of it,” and 
apparently in complete ignorance of the probable result. He 
was, of coarse, terribly frightened, though not seriously hurt; 
in fact, he appeared even less alarmed than the Spanish padre, 
who crossed and blessed himself and us repeatedly, and then 
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modestly assured us, that he had been the salvation of the 
whole ship’s company. 

As we were engaged in illicit traffic with the natives, it was 
often necessary to act with extreme caution, and we seldom 
ventured to send a boat on shore without passing the usual 
signals. We were forcibly reminded of the wandcring Israelites 
of old, when the customary notices from the coast—a pillar of 
smoke by day, and of fire by night—assured us that we might 
venture to land. We usually sent on shore British manufae- 
tures, and received in return, gold and silver—the latter not 
uncommonly in “sugar-loaves,’ as they were called, of many 
pounds weight. The rate of exchange for this article was about 
Js. 10d. sterling the ounce, so that, what with the profit on 
our own goods, and on this, we cleared, as far as we could pro 
secute our traffic, a very handsome per centage. Sometimes, 
to be sure, we had a little skirmishing with the Spanish 
soldiery; and had not the rocks befriended us, by affording 
so many places of retreat, and such means of attack and defence, 
we might have lost several hands in the undertaking. We 
did not, indeed, as it was, escape altogether. One morning, 
when between Coquimbo and Valparaiso, and on the look-out 
for signals, we saw the well-known column of smoke from the 
green-wood fire of the natives, rising calmly and perpendictr 
larly into the deep and perfectly cloudless sky, and accordingly 
prepared to go on shore. The gig was manned, and six of our 
best hands sent off. We could see upon the coast a strong 
body of men, whom we supposed to be smugglers, apparently 
all anxiety to do business with us. Meanwhile, the boat was 
fast making for the land, and the sailors, in their rude but 
hearty manner, were welcoming their friends on shore. We 
watched them with a good deal of interest, till the oars, after 
the last long and strong pull, were unshipped; and the gigs 
headway was carrying her fastin-shore, when we saw one of the 
tall Spaniards assume an unusual attitude, and in a second, the 
laso was firmly round the boat's stem, and the whole creWy 
who had risen for landing. were thrown pell-mell together } inte 
the bottom of the gig. Another moment, and the 
soldiery, whom we had mistaken for smugglers, had made 
them all prisoners, and manned the boat with their own peoples 
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We never saw nor heard any thing more of the poor fellows, 
though we have no reason to believe they were severely 
punished; and the probability is that, if not doomed to con- 
finement, they found their way to one or another of our vessels 
trading off the same coast. 

_ At the expiration of three years we came away, unfortunately 
very short of water. After passing the Horn, we were, in fact, 
so badly off that we attempted, notwithstanding the risk, to 
make the ice-islands to the southward, But these floating 
monsters are only to be met with when least wanted, and we 
soon bore up for Rio, having failed in this our last resource. 
We were accordingly put upon half-a-pint a day, from which 
many of us managed to spare a spoonful for old “ Boatswain,” 
a faithful dog on board, to which a community of trials and odd 
experiments, had endeared us all. We suffered much, but 
contrived by wearing wet shirts, to avoid those intolerable 
pangs of thirst to which we should otherwise have been liable. 
We were, however, regularly pickled alive, a saline cfflores- 
cence forming all over our arms and bodies. 

At Rio, the commander in chief gave orders that none of our 
men, now reduced to about forty, should be pressed, in conse- 
quence of past services. I was, however, so ill from rheuma- 
tism, that I should have been otherwise exempt; but after 
remaining in the hospital for about two months, I so far 
recovered as to ship in a vessel of 400 tons, and bound for 
Malta, again as chief-mate. 

We sailed under convoy, and had a very fair run without 
any particular occurrenpes till we had passed the Straits. On 
reaching Maritimo, about thirty miles to the westward of 
Sicily, we were unable to run down to Malta, and accordingly’ 
made for Palermo, where we lay till the wind changed, and 
then sailed for the Straits of Messina. In passing the Lipari 
Islands, we distinctly saw the flames of Stromboli, at midnight, 
though we were never within about fifty miles of it; and 
whilst lying in Messina, about as far distant from Etna, which. 
was then unusually turbulent, the ashes from that mountain 
fell frequently on deck. We took in a cargo for Hull; and i 


again reached England in safety. T. | 
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PRECEPT AND PRACTICE. 

“A BENEVOLENT friend of mine who resides at a village near 
London, where he has a school. of the 'class of those called 
Sunday schools, recommended several lads to me for education. 
He is a pious man, and those children had the advantage of 
good precepts under his instruction in an eminent degree, but 
had reduced them to very little practice. | As they came to my 
school from some distance, they were permitted to bring their 
dinners, and in the interval between morning and afternoon 
school hours, spent their time, with a number of lads under 
similar circumstances, in a play ground adjoining the school 
room. In this play ground the boys usnally enjoy an hour's 
recreation: tops, balls, races, or what! best suits their in- 
clination and the season of the year; but with this charge 
“ Let all be kept in innocence.” These lads thought themselves 
very happy at play with their new associates ; but on @ 
sudden they were seized, and, overcome by numbers, were 
brought into school just as people in the street would scize @ 
pickpocket and bring him to a police joffice. Happening at 
that time to be within, I enquired ‘ Well, boys, what is all this 
bustle about ® ‘ Why, sir,’ was the general reply ; ‘ these lads 
have been swearing.’ This was announced with as much 
emphasis and solemnity as a judge would use in passing 
sentence upon a criminal. The culprits were, as may be 
supposed, in much terror. After the examination of witnesses 
and proof of the facts, they received an’ admonition as to the 
offence; and on promise of better behaviour were dismissed. 
No more was ever heard of their swearing! yet it is observable 
that they were better acquainted with the theory of Chris- 
tianity, and could give a more rational answer to questions 
from the Scriptures than several of the boys who had thus 
treated them, in comparison, as constables would do a thief."— 
Lancaster on Education. 

HOME INFLUENCES. 

Tam anxious in the education of the people to defend and 
hallow the parental constitution. This ‘is the grand provision. 
Society is based upon this law—the on law. It cannot be 
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imitated, It cannot be transferred. It cannot be superseded, 
All nature cries aloud by a common instinct against inter, 
ference with offspring. No outrage is so universally resented + 
no bereavement is so bitterly rankling. Say what men pleasé 
against its too arbitrary pewer—it is the only check to 
tyranny, not like itself, possibly capricious, but necessarily ang 
only oppressive. Say what they will against its engeudered 
evils, it contains the solitary corrective and remedy of every 
evil. Trace it where man is worst—amidst his worst habits 
and temptations—still, where could you replace its tenderness, 
its care, its guardianship, its sacrifice. Those brawny arms of 
toil speak its strength alike with the softest arms of embracing 
love. Intrude upon it, and society stands still. The incentive 
of labor is gone. ‘We live no more in the future. Come once 
between parent and child, and the golden band which knits all 
together is snapped asunder. My other acquisitions are con- 
ditional; my other treasures are alienable; my civil rights are 
things of covenant and arrangement: these have been earned, 
inherited, or won! But I have another property and propriety in 
my children; these are unpreseriptibly my own ;—they are myself, 
Parenthood is their protector. Traverse the length and breadth 
of the land. Enter its cabins and its hovels. Judge not 
according to a sentimental romance, but judge righteous 
judgment. There are abuses, grievances, cruelties. These 
mark themselves. They stand out. They force themselves 
into notoriety. They are noted—conned. What are they in 
figures—what in exceptions, to domestic allegiance and regu- 
larity? Count them against the rural peasantry of the village 
and hamlet, going forth to their work and their labor until the 
evening, when the housewife spreads the simple repast, and 
children greet their return. Count them again: the perhaps, 
wider crowds who, at the reverse of the curfew, hasten to the 
factory, but eat their meals in the adjoining cottages, and 
when the shadows lengthen, there lie down to rest. The 
brawl of the street is rare. Nightfall in its stillness and its 
peace indicates the domestic character of the people. Thos¢ 
home-steads of poverty are, after all, though slandered ané 
reviled, happy dwellings—tabernacles of joy. I have faith in, 
the great workings of nature; in the tenacious 
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and progeny; in household order, and rule, and influence. I 
deprecate whatever would tamper with it. There cannot be a 


substitute for it. Its menates are worth a whole mythology 
besides. R. W. Hamitton. 


PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 
WILLIAM ALLEN. 


“SrEesT thou a man diligent in his business, he shall stand 
before kings—he shall not stand before mean men.”—In no 
instance, perhaps, has this proverb been more beautifully 
realized than in the life of WILLIAM ALLEN, the quaker. 
Born under circumstances by no means indicative of his future 
destiny, he was not only the associate, but the bosom-friend, of 
crowned heads, chiefly by means of honest perseverance in the 
Right, and a proper use of the talents which God had given 
him. 

“On the 19th January, 1788,” says Mr. Dunn in his 
admirable Sketches,* “in the chamber of a small house in 
Spitalfields, and in the evening of the day, a youth, of good 
talents but limited education, who had just completed his 
seventeenth year, began for the first time to commit to paper a 
daily record of his thoughts and feelings, his actings and 
experiences. The lad was William Allen, son of Job and 
Margarct Allen, honest and worthy people, members of the 
Society of Friends, then engaged in the manufacture of silk, 
and thereby doing well in the world. The diary, continued 
with but few intermissions during a period of more than half 
a century, was faithfully kept, and at length embraced the 
almost entire history of a long and useful life. 

“The very first entries distinctly indicate the character that 
was in process of formation. They are brief, but pointed and 
spiritual. The young disciple records the ‘comfort’ he had 


‘experienced in striving against evil thoughts,’ regrets his 


‘impatience,’ resolves to ‘spend no time unprofitably,’ and 
meditates on the ‘happy state of those who are led and guided 
by the Spirit of truth.” These were profitable thoughts se: 


© Sketehen, by Henry Dumn. London, 1848. Houlston & Co. 
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‘seventeen ;’ they proved that the endeavors of his pious 
parents to make religion attractive to him had not been in 
vain; and they harmonize with the emotions of leve and 
gratitude which, even in early childhood, filled his eyes with 
tears, as he repeated to his schoolmistress ‘the evening hymn.’” 

We are not friendly to diaries as they are generally written ; 
but there is such an air of sincerity and modesty in that of 
our young friend as must carry conviction with it, that it 
records something more than words. William remained under 
his father’s roof, and worked with him until he was about two 
and twenty, though his heart was evidently not in his business. 
From a child he had “a particular predilection for chemistry, 
and was persevering in his efforts to obtain an experimental 
knowledge of this science. Astronomy was also a favorite 
study, and at the age of fourteen he had himself constructed a 
telescope with which he could see the satellites of Jupiter. In 
describing the cireumstance, he said, that ‘ not being strong in 
cash,’ he was obliged to go economically to werk ; he aecordingly 
purchased an eye-piece, an object glass, for which he paid one 
shilling; he then bought a sheet of pasteboard, which cost 
twopence; and, having made his tubes, and adjusted his 
glasses, he found, to his great delight, that the moons were 
visible. Thus, for fourteenpence, he obtained a source of 
enjoyment, the recollection of which always afforded him 
pleasure.” 

We can imagine the delight of our young philosopher, thus 
succeeding even beyond his expectations. But the mere fact 
was little in comparison with the remote and indirect benefits 
resulting from this experiment. He had entered upon a new 
world; and had found out what many do nat discover to the 
end of their lives, that the closet and the library are not the 
only, or indeed the most important, depositories of knowledge. 
He whe can read the heavens and the earth is a much more 
promising scholar than even the omnivorous and ever-craving 
bookworm. Astronomy and chemistry we are just begining 
to discover are worth all the logic and letters in the world 
many times told. 

In 1792, William Allen was first introduced to the well- 
known chemical establishment in Plough-court, Lombard- 
z2 ‘ 
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street, London. Here his predilections had) full play, and 
within three years, he rose from a mere assistant to be leading 
partner in the firm. 

“Soon after this, he unites with other Friends i in the forma- 
tion of a philosophical society ; takes to ‘sitting up all night, 
preparing for. lectures, and making experiments ;’ becomes 
‘very low’ for want of letters from a certain ‘Dear Mary 
Hamilton,’ then residing at Redruth ; and, finally, as after this 
intimation might be expected, is happily married to the lady 
of his choice. 

“ William Allen was now a busy and a prosperous man. 
Literary and scientific pursuits, the claims of an extending 
business, experiments, lectures, meetings at Guy’s, and medical 
studies, employed his days, and frequently absorbed his nights; 
while competence, peace, and domestic felicity, shed their 
blessings on his path, and cheered and refreshed him under 
labors which would otherwise have been ovefwhelming. 

“But he was soon to learn, by bitter experience, the 
uncertainty of all earthly joy. On the 6th of September, 1797, 
just ten months after marriage, his beloved companion gave . 
birth to a daughter, and five days afterwards passed into the 
unseen and eternal world. His grief was deep and abiding. 
For a season it seemed as if his soul refused to be comforted. 
For years afterwards, his journal bears constant testimony to 
the tenderness of his love, and to the depth of his sorrow. 
Divine consolations were, however, richly mingled in his cup 
of bitterness, and he was soon made sensible of the blessed 
ness of the discipline to’ which his ‘tortured heart’ was 
subjected. 

“Indications of spiritual ovaliats at this period appear in 
various parts of the diary. ‘On one occasion,’ he observes, ‘1 
seemed willing to part with all, that I might win Christ. Ob, 
how have longed for a more intimate knowledge of him! 
May I never love anything more than him! but be favored to 
keep everything in subordination, yea, under my feet.’ He 
often commemorates the ‘sweet solace’ he found ‘in waiting 
upon the Lord,’ and urges the petition, ‘make me one of those 
sheep of whom thou hast said, ‘They shall never perish, 
neither shall any man pluck them out of my hand.’ 
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“With this spirit of dependence there was combined habitual 
watchfulness, and an incessant struggle after higher practical 
virtue. Hence he determines ‘to abridge the time devoted to 
natural science, and to fast from it,’ lest it should absorb the 
heart. Again, he resolves to be exceedingly careful to avoid 
every share of egotism, the nurse of vanity. ‘I feel,’ he says, 
‘great self-contempt when I detect myself in doing anything 
to be seen of men. How minute are the ramifications of 
selfishness! Soul keep in the valley, be content to let any one 
take the precedency, study ‘to de more than to seem! And 
again, ‘I have seen the beauty, and long to attain to that 
heavenly disposition of mind that seeks constantly to render 
those around us happy. May I be favored to guard against 
peevishness, even when just cause, or what appears so, is given, 
and also to strive against foolish lightness !’ 

“The death of his father, which took place about three 
years after this, and the subsequent decease of a beloved 
brother, ‘possessed of a remarkably sweet and amiable 
disposition,’ opened afresh wounds which had never healed, 
and led him with increased earnestness to desire that he might 
be made ‘an instrument in the Divine hand of usefulness to 
others, and, at the same time, be preserved from the flattery 
and applause of a world lying in wickedness.’” 

“ For a time, domestic bereavements checked his ardour and 
turned the current of his thoughts; but it was only for a 
season. Two years afterwards he was again immersed in the 
search after all knowledge. One day, in connection with 
Astley Cooper and Dr. Bradley, he is eagerly engaged in 
experiments on respiration, breathing the gaseous oxide of 
azote; until fixed eyes, purple face, swollen veins, and 
apoplectic stertor, alarm his friends, and conclude the in- 
vestigation. On another, with his friend Pepys, he is freezing 
quicksilver with the muriate of lime and snow, or fusing 
platina with oxygen or charcoal. A little later, he is shut up 
with Humphrey Davy, enjoying his experiments in electricity ; 
and the day following, he is at Fox's with Dr. Jenner and 
others, considering a paper on the cow-pox, to be read that 
night at Guy’s. Nothing comes amiss to him. He is always 
ready, and always laborious. 
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“In 1801, he commenced a series of lectures to the members 
of the Askesian Society,* which were well attended. In 
1802, he was elected a fellow of the Linnwan Society, and 
became, in conjunction with Dr. Babington, a lecturer on 
chemistry at Guy’s Hospital. In 1808, he was chosen one of 
the presidents of the Physical Society at Guy's; and, by the 
advice of Davy and John Dalton, of Manchester, accepted a 
proposition from the Royal Institution to become one of their 
lecturers. At this period, the demands made upon his time 
and attention were unusually heavy. He was frequently 
referred to for chemical analysis, and called upon to perform 
experiments, which required not only skill and accuracy, but 
extensive scientific attainments. 

“The year 1804 found Mr. Allen, if possible, still more 
engaged. During the season of that year he delivered at the 
hospital forty-six lectures on chemistry, as a first course; 
twenty-six as a second; and fifteen on natural philosophy. 
Twenty-one other lectures at the Royal Institution made the 
total number delivered, one hundred and eight. 

“In the following years, and amid similar vocations, he 
contrived to engage largely in botanical studies ; ‘had always 
some French work on hand ; made considerable progress in 
German ; paid attention te drawing; read mathematics with @ 
tutor, and pursued astronomical observations somewhat ex- 
tensively; although, as we shall afterwards have occasion 
notice, he was at this very time engaged in an almost countless 
snecession of philanthropic undertakings. He seems also to 
have been much interested in a series of conversaziones held at 
Dr. Babington’s, where Count Bournon gave instructions m@ 
chrystalography; and he subsequently took part with other 
in the formation of the Mineralogical and Geological Societies. 
He also became an honorary member of the Board of 
Agriculture, and delivered lectures to the members, ‘ on wheel 
carriages, on ‘roads,’ and on ‘the application of mechanical 
principles to agricultural instruments’ 

“In March 1807, he was imtreduced, by Earl Morton, # 
Sir Joseph Banks's; and.in the November following wa 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society. A paper, ‘on diamonds; 


* This was the later name of the Philosophical Society before referred to. 
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prepared by Mr. Pepys and himself, was read at the meeting 


in June, and soon afterwards the two friends presented some. 
printed in the Transactions, and excited much interest in the. 
scientific world.” 
On the 15th January, 1830, he lost a most pious and 
affectionate mother, to whom he was tenderly attached. . 
“ Soon after this event, it appears, from his journal, that he 
had serious thoughts of giving up Guy’s, in order to be more at 
liberty to serve the Great Master; but the treasurer was so 
‘ earnest’ for his continuance, that he ‘could not well get at 
liberty.’ His lectures were still crowded with students, and 
his energy in delivering them was unabated. It was not till 
the year 1826, that he finally retired frem the hospital, closing 
his connection with it by an address to the students, which was 
printed and widely circulated. In all his lectures, Mr. Allen 
had felt it right te unge the claims of Revelation, and to avail 
himeelf of every foe the 
of his hearers to the Great Souree of all wisdom and goodness; 
but in ¢his, he enlaxges on the Divine justice, impressively 
urges the responsibility of man, and points to the compassion 
of God, as having provided, ‘in the person of the Redeemer, 
for ‘liati with Jai if?” 
in scientific pursuits, and burthened with the anxieties of an 
immense business, William Allen found much time for works of 
faith and labors. of Jove. indzed as philanthropist rather 
than as.o philosopher that his name will go down to posterity, 
i labors in the cause of humanity having been various, unze- 
he was actively 
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x employed in forming a society for supplying food to the dosti- 5 
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“The date of Mr. Allen’s first introduction to Wilberforce is 
not given. He dines with him, apparently for the first time, in 
August, 1805, where he meets with Charles Grant, and others. 
From this time an intimacy subsisted between them which 
lasted for life. On the 30th July, 1833, Mr. Allen notes in his 
diary, ‘ Yesterday, died William Wilberforce.’ ‘ His warfare is 
accomplished ; his course is finished; he kept the fgith. Those 
who regard him merely as a philanthropist, in the worldly sense 
of that abused term, know but little of his character ; his phi- 
lanthropy took its origin in love to God, it was kindled at the 
sacred fire of Divine love, and it burned with such bright and 
steady lustre, only because it was duly replenished from its 
hallowed source.’ * 

“In July, 1808, a party of seven dined together at Plough- 
court, and formed ‘ The Society for diffusing Information on the 
Subject of Punishment by Death; Basil Monpague under- 
taking to open a communication with Sir Samuel Romilly on the 
subject. Mr. Allen’s anxiety for the amelioration of the crimi- 
nal code was very great, and his efforts on behalf of criminals 
condemned to die for comparatively slight offences were always 
unwearied and frequently successful. 

“Early in the year 1813, Mr. Allen was planning the esta- 
blishment of ‘ Savings’ Banks.’ The next year he is assisting 
in the formation of the ‘ Peace Society,’ and in 1815 projecting 
an institution for the reformation of juvenile criminals. 

“ But there is literally no end of his devices for doing good. 
His diary groans under such activities. The very pages,” says 
Mr. Dunn, “ become heavy and oppressed with the ever return- 
ing record of conferences, committees, and appointments. 

“To the promotion of popular education, Mr. Allen, it is 
well-known, was through life zealously devoted. In mention- 
ing the first visit he paid to Lancaster’s school, in the Borough- 
road, he says, ‘I can never forget the impression which the 
scene made upon me. Here I beheld a thousand children col- 
lected from the streets, where they were learning nothing but 
mischief, all reduced to the most perfect order, and training to 
habits of subordination and usefulness, while learning the great 


* These observations were adopted from a brief obituary of the deceased. 
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truths of the gospel from the Bible. The feelings of the 
spectator while contemplating the results which might take 
place in this country and the world in general, by the extension 
of the system thus brought into practice by this mactiorions 
young man, were overpowering, and found vent in tears of joy.’ 

“In the year 1808, Lancaster resigned his affairs, which were 
then sadly embarrassed, into the hands of trustees; and on the 
formation of the British and Foreign School Society, which 
took place in the course of that year, Mr. Allen became treasu- 
rer, and for thirty-five years sustained this office.” 

The great respect entertained by his own body towards 
Mr. Allen, caused him in 1811, to be set apart as Overseer 
among the Friends. “ My prayer,” says he, on the occasion, 
with becoming modesty, “is to be preserved from doing any 


harm, if I can do no good.” 

In 1814, the Emperor Alexander visited London, and without 
the usual forms of introduction, at once admitted Mr. Allen. to 
closest intimacy and accompanied him to a Friend’s Meeting 
House, hereee the emperor had spontaneously expressed a strong 
desire to see.* 

During a philanthropic tour in Northern Europe, Mr. Allen 
had an interview with the King of Sweden. “ The king,” says 
Mr. Allen, “was most kind and cordial. “ While I was hold- 
ing his hand, to take leave, in the love which I felt for 
him, I expressed my desire that the Lord would bless and 
preserve him. It seemed to go to his heart, and he presented 
his cheek for me to kiss, first one, then the other; he took the 
same moave of my companions, and commended himself to our 


prayers.” | 
This was in the autumn of 1818. “On the 12th of Noven}- 


ber, in that year, the travellers arrived at the outposts of Petery- 
burg, the snow everywhere on the ground, and the roads rough. 

Their first formal visit (the Emperor being absent) was fo 
Prince Alexander Galitzin ; then to Lord Cathcart; and after 
wards to the Princess Sophia Mestchersky. Everybody 
received them gladly. The Lord set before them ‘an open 
door.’ Mr. Allen describes his visits to the Princes Sophia as 


Mr. Dunn’s account has been already given in this Magaziac. See our Volume 
for 1848, p. 
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visits to a ‘a sister and dear Christian friend.’ She conversed 
without the least restraint on religious subjects, and gave 
evidence of true piety and deep understanding. The following 
description is given of the interior of her palace, in the depth 
of Russian Winter :— 

“*«The large room has a very lofty ceiling, and is just like a 
shrubbery. There are some fine tall trees in boxes, and very 
pretty trellis work, covered with a beautiful creeper from New 
Holland; the plants are all evergreens, and in a healthy, 
flourishing state ; among them are cages of singing birds, some 
of which are of magnificent plumage; and there was one 
elegant pair of Indian sparrows. Their stoves, and their 
universal system of double windows, keep up a uniform and 
very agrecable temperature throughout all the apartments, 
and even passages of a Russian house. The princess's apart- 
ment is so large, and so much divided by shrubs and trellis- 
work, that two or three parties might converse at the same 
time without interrupting each other.’ 

“ Dining with the minister of the interior at a large party, 
Papof, the confidential secretary of Prince Galitzin, sat next to 
Mr. Allen, and entered freely into religious conversation. 
Papof talked like ‘an experienced Christian.’ He ‘spoke 
feelingly of seasons of desertion and dryness, in which he said 
that all he could do was to come to the Saviour with the 
appeal, ‘ Thou knowest that I love thee. If I perish, I perish, 
but it shall be at thy feet. I have no hope but in thee; and if 
thou wilt not look upon me any more, I must still love thee? 
But then he sweetly remarked, that after these deep trials the 
light of the Lord’s countenance shone upon him again, and he 
went on his way rejoicing.’ 

“Prince Galitzin, himself, was not less sensible of the 
necessity and value of experimental picty. He repeatedly sené 
for the two strangers, entered into their plans, urged them to 
communicate freely with him at all times, and sometimes 
united with them in prayer for the Divine blessing upon their 
labors.” 

Amidst the splendors of a Court, the most magnificent, perm 
haps, in Furope, Mr. Allen never lost sight of his mission. 
Hospitals, prisons, lunatic asylums, and even military schools, 
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little as our Friend sympathized with such institutions, apart 
from the broad principles of love and good-will to man—shared 
his attention and acknowledged his ameliorating hand. “When 
the eye saw him then it blessed him.” Peace and love followed 
in his wake, and he “stood before kings” not only unabashed, 
but aecepted and beloved. 

The emperor on his return received his visitors without 
ceremony. 

“The conduct of the emperor, on his return to the capital, 
was in perfect harmony with his professions when in England. 
He received his visitors without ceremony; conversed with + 
them in the openness of friendship; asked for notes of all they 
had seen; knelt down and united with them in prayer; and at 
parting kissed their hands in token of affectionate esteem. In . 
the course of conversation, he told them, ‘how early he had - 
been favored with touches of Divine love in his mind,’ though : 
‘he did not know from whence they came,’ and was at the time " 
‘surrounded by persons entirely ignorant of these things;’ how ( 
‘he and his brother Constantine, with whom he slept, used to > 
pray extempore, and had comfort in it;’ how ‘these impressions * 
were dissipated;’ how ‘he had imbibed French principles;’ and , 
how, in 1812, ‘he had, for the first time, read the Bible,’ recog- « 
nised ‘the witness it bore to the operations of the Holy Spirit © 
in his soul,’ and ‘found peace’ in believing. Prince Galitzin, « 
with equal frankness, described his own religious course; how 
he was brought to see the emptiness of mere forms, and the 
inestimable value of true Christianity. He said the emperor 
and himself had been brought up as playfellows together, and 
were exposed to the same disadvantages, in being surrounded 
by irreligious persons. He told them that the emperor took 
his Bible with him in the campaign of 1512, and read in it 
every day.” 1 

Would that every Royal Court was at the same time a church 


and family like this! The earnest determination of Mr. Allen 
was successful in procuring for this vast empire a translation of 
extracts from the Scriptures, towards which the emperor im- 
mediately gave the munificent sum of £1,400.—thus proving 


the sincerity of those professions which adorned his high calling 
as a temporal prince. 
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During another tour he was introduced to the King and Queen 
of Wurtemburg, by both of whom he was cordially welcomed, 
In 1832, the “Crown Prince of Prussia, the King of Bavaria, 
the Grand Duke and Duchess of Weimar, Prince Esterhazy, 
even the King and Queen of Spain, received him with cordiality, 
and expressed their willingness to forward his views. Every- 
where he urged the rights of conscience, and pressed the 
importance of encouraging the formation of committees of pious 
and benevolent persons, to keep up a constant system of visiting 
the prisons, and reading the Holy Scriptures; laying it down as 
a great general principle, that measures for reclaiming could 
never be carried into full effect, but by persons who are them- 
selves under the influence of Christian principle. Everywhere 
he sought to impress the advantages likely to result from the 
union of individuals in works of benevolence.” 

Notwithstanding the multiform and unceasing character of 
his labors, Mr. Allen filled the measure of “ three-score years 
and ten.” Butoh! how many centuries of common life were 
concentrated in this period. If “time used” only, be life, 
thousands who have existed much longer, have died prematurely 
when compared with him. His hoary head was indeed a 
crown of glory; and like a rich sunset in autumn, he diffused 
around him a tranquil beauty that cheered and sanctified all 
within its influence. “His declining strength compelled him 
to resign many of the public engagements in which he had 80 
long delighted. But he could not be idle; and he wished to 
avoid the peevishness and querulousness too often incident to 
the latter years even of Christian people. He bethought 
himself, therefore, of the very best method for making old age 
lovely. He determined to cultivate the acquaintance of all 
the young persons within his reach, and had fixed evenings for 
their amusement and instruction. He notices with much 
satisfaction the success of this pleasant device for securing 


sunshine in all weathers. 3 
“ A year more rolls on, and the death of his beloved niece, 


Eliza Bradshaw, who resided with him, again brings eternity 


very near. ‘I am now,’ he says, ‘much oftener than the 
returning day, looking towards the end of all things here, and 
fervent prayers arise for an increase of faith and love. O Lord, 
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make me and keep me thine, in time and in eternity. Strong 
cries ascend by night and day to our Advocate with the Father, 
through whose atoning sacrifice alone pardon and reconciliation 
can be experienced.’ 

“Though not now often heard in public ministry, there were 
still times when he was thus engaged ; and ‘more than a few,’ 
say his biographers, ‘who were present at his last vocal 
prayer, at Stoke Newington Meeting, will long remember oy 
solemnity with which it was accompanied.’ 

“The 15th October, 1843, was the last time he attended 
meeting. In returning home he visited an invalid, with whom 
he conversed cheerfully; and the day being very fine, he walked 
into his garden and field. He observed to his niece, Luey 
Bradshaw, how particularly comfortable he felt, adding, ‘I am 
afraid, my dear, we are almost too happy.’ He spent much af 
the evening in reading, but the next day becamo very seriously 
indisposed, and from his sudden prostration of strength, little 
hopes were entertained of his recovery. During his illness, 
affectionate consideration for those around him strikingly 
marked his character; and though extreme weakness, at times, 
clouded his mental perceptions, humility and love were 
uniformly the clothing of his spirit. He enjoyed having the 
Scriptures read to him, and also the accounts of those who have 
fought the good fight; and in speaking of early friends, he 
said, that he felt comforted in the hope of being one day united 
to all those worthies for ever. He afterwards added, with 
tears, ‘Oh! how often I think of those gracious words of the 
Saviour, ‘ ‘That they may be with me, where I am!"’ 

“On the 30th of December, 1843, he fell asleep. As the 
moment of dissolution approached, a heavenly serenity settled 
on his countenance; and his hands, which had been raised in 

the attitude of prayer, gradually sank upon his bosom, as the 


redeemed spirit gently passed away.” 


UNTEMPERED MORTAR. 
Ezek. xiii, 10, 11. 
In the thirteenth chapter of his prophecies, Ezekiel employs 
an image derived from the work of builders. “One built upa 
wall, and lo, others daubed it with untempered mortar. Say 
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unto them which daub it with untempered mortar, that it shall 
fall: there shall be an overflowing shower; and ye, O great 
hailstones, shall fall; and a stormy wind shall rend it.” 

These words have to us no very distinct meaning. We can- 
not pretend to have understood them ourselves, until a day’s 
detention to rest our beasts in a Median village gave us leisure 
and opportunity to wateh, for the first time, the process af 
building a new house or cottage. The men were building it 
with “cob-walls;” so called in Devonshire and Cornwall, 
where the same process is followed, and where we had often 
observed it without being struck with its suitability for the 
elucidation of this text, until we saw the same thing in the 
East. So it is often that the thing itself suffices not, unless we 
have also the place of the thing, to afford the clue to the kind 
of information it is capable of affording. That place is not 
always Palestine itself; even many scriptural customs having, 
as we have often alleged, ceased in that country under the 
many changes to which it has been subjected, which have been 
preserved in other countries east and west. This illustration, 
for instance, may now be sought in vain in that country, where 
the people no longer build with cob-walls, as it appears from 
the present, and other texts, that they formerly did. The text 
cannot be explained but by reference to this mode of building. 
Seeing that the prophet was in the country of the Euphrates, 
it might be doubtful whether he might not rather here refer 
to the mode of building in the place of his sojourn, than to that 
of the country from which he came. It was probably to both; 
but if to one only, undoubtedly to Palestine. This very 
remarkable and distinctive mode of building being found in 
Cornwall and Devon, and also in the East, must be referred to 
the Pheenicians, who had colonies in those parts of the island ; 
and the colonists would naturally build their houses in the way 
to which they had been accustomed at home. It seems a long 
way from Pheenicia to Cornwall,—and yet the distance is not 
so great as to our own colonies, to which we have conveyed the 
modes of living and building of our own country. This would 
be a sufficient explanation; but the intervening distance is 
diminished by the fact, that this mode of building is found 
intermediately in Barbary and Moroceo, where the Phoenicians 
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had also colonies,—so that we can actually trace these cob- 
walls from Canaan to Cornwall by the line of the colonies of 


Tyre and Sidon. 


But what is a cob-wall? It is a wall made of beaten earth | | 
ramined into moulds or boxes, to give the parts the requisite | 
shape and consistence, and so deposited, by the withdrawal of 


the mould, layer by layer upon the wall, each layer drying in 
its place as the work proceeds. The blocks are usually of con- 
siderable size, and are of various quality and strength, as well 
as of cost, according to the materials employed, and the time 
expended upon them. ‘The simplest are merely of earth, or of 
earth compacted with straw. This is the kind the prophet had 
in view, and that used in Devon and in Morocco, as well as in 
the East. It cannot stand against heavy rains; and, therefore, 
unless the climate be very dry, requires to be faced or coated 
with a tempered mortar of lime or sand, as a fence against the 
weather. Without this, the body of the wall is liable to the 
contingencies described by the prophet. 

A superior kind of cob is made of these latter ingredients in 
combination; and if well and perseveringly beaten up together, 
forms the material for a wall of the most solid character, im- 
pervious to the influence of the weather, and almost of time.— 
Kitto. | 

EXPLANATION OF AMOS III. 12. 


Some explanation is needed of the passage in which a 
shepherd, who has had a sheep taken from his flock by a lion, 
and does not hope to rescue it alive, or even the carcass entire, 
is represented as still anxions, even at the risk of his life, to 
obtain some fragment—even if it be but the feet, or a piece of 
the ear—from the ravenous beast. The reason for this may be 
found by comparing Genesis xxxi. 39, with Lrodus xxii. 13, 
by which it appears, that when a flock was entrusted to the 
care of a shepherd, or other person, he was expected to make 
good to the owner the loss of any*sheep or goat “torn of 
beasts,” unless he could produce the carcass, or some portion of 
it, in evidence of the fact, and to assure the master that his 


servant had not improperly disposed of it for his own benefit, 
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The same custom subsists throughout Asia, varied by slight 
modifications in different countries. It is even extended to 
camels and to horses. In Persia, for instance, many of the 
king’s horses are given out into the keeping and custody of 
certain persons. If one of them dies, the man who has charge 
of it cuts out the piece of skin that bears the royal mark, with 
a portion of the flesh adhering thereto, and takes it to the proper 
officer, who thereupon erases the horse from the royal register. 
The man, moreover, is sworn as to the fact that the animal 
died a natural death, and not from any want of care. And it 
is said that the experienced officers of the king’s stable can tell 
from the state of the piece of flesh, after it has been steeped 
some time in water, whether the horse died of hunger, hard 
work, or violence. The mention of “the ear” may direct our 
thoughts to the very long pendulous ears of one species of 
Syrian goat, which is in fact still the domestic species in that 
country. Even a piece of one of these remarkable ears might 
very well serve as evidence of what had befallen the animal,— 
and, indeed, all the more proper from being so portable, and 
more easily preserved from corruption than more fleshy parts.— 
“itto. 
THE MARTYR’S DEATH-PLACE. 


MAny are the spots throughout our favored land which have 
been consecrated by the dying prayers and earnest wrestling 
of those who, in the days of persecution, endured the fiery 
trial, and in the strength of the Lord triumphed gloriously. 

The place to which I more particularly allude, is not far 
from my home. It is an old and almost deserted burial-ground, 
overgrown with grass, and surrounded with beautiful trees. 

Here and there part of an ancient monument peeps out from 
beneath its verdant covering, showing us that once the tomb 
of the great man of a former age was white and new. 

Just in the centre of the enclosure, is the place where, in the 
fearful reign of Queen Mary, a Martyr gained his crown. 

When they led him forth to execution the people expected 
him to hold a purse, as malefactors usually did, and receive 
money for masses for his soul. But he refused their charity, 
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and told them that “ he required no masses, that his debt was 
paid by Christ, and his soul would soon be safe in glory,” 

They fastened him to the stake, and in the dying agony 
he breathed out one last prayer—*“ Father of Heaven have 
mercy on me!” and departed. Happy—happy, man! Coming 
out of “great tribulation,” and entering into peace—leaving 
the few hoar hairs which had been his crown of glory, strewed 
upon the battle-field, and gaining in exchange a crown bright 
as the noon-day sun and imperishable as eternity itself! 

The flame consumed his garments, but the “white robe” 
succeeded them. 


The last sounds that fell upon his dying ear would be the 
crackling of the fire, the taunt of the scorner, and the hum of 


the pitying multitude ; and the next—the swell of the angels’ 


song—the endless “ Hallelujah !” 


Often have I tried to follow him in his flight as I passed by 
We must wait awhile, and then we 


the scene of his conflict. 
shall see the martyr and his Lord. How different are our 


times to those long past ages to which our sketch leads us back. 
What reason have we to be thankful for our great and precious 


privileges. Yet we, too, have trials, and for our own sakes it is 
well to compare them with those of the children of God in 


other days. 
They, like ourselves, wept over the graves of the tender 


relatives, and mourned the loss of kind and loving friends. 
All the sorrows to which we are subject were experienced by 
them,—-and oh! how many more. Cruel mockings and 
scourgings, imprisonment and death, in their most awful forms ! 
We have often cause to weep, ’tis true, but surely tears of 
sorrow may well be mingled with tears of joy, that we are 
spared the terrors which continually threatened them. And 
then we have the same Divine support in time of trouble—the 
same everlasting arm to rest upon as they—the same sweet 


assurance,— I will never leave thee nor forsake thee,”—“as_ 


one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.” 
Do you need any more than this beloved friends ? If you 


are in sorrow, these precious promises are the heritage of every 


one that loves the Saviour. 
But perhaps you will reply that you do not profess to love 
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Him—that you are none of his. Alas, dear reader! Do you 
intend to continue thus? Will you go forth into the fight 
without a weapon and without a shield? Will you let the 
bitter storms of life howl around you, and break against you 


> their raging billows, and never seek a place of refuge? And 
~ more than all, will you venture down into the dark valley of 


the shadow of death without “ His rod and his staff to comfort 
you,” without his presence to cheer, and the arm of his love to 
sustain you ? 

Stop! stop! I beseech you, and think for a moment before 
you decide upon your future course. You have doubtless been 
tried in various ways, and you are now perhaps almost ready 


to exclaim with one of old—“ My burden is greater than I can 


bear.” 
Jesus speaks to you,—* Cast thy burden on the Lord and 
he shall sustain thee.” “Come unto me all ye that are weary, 
and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

It is rest you want. Will you not come? Oh! do net 
slight the gracious invitation. De not push away the gentle 
hand which would fain wipe away your tears for ever. Call 
upon Him as did the holy martyr of whom yon have been 
reading. ‘Father of Heaven, have mercy on me!” and He 
will have mercy, for He casts out none that come, and He +has 
promisod—“ Call upon me in the day of trouble and I will 
deliver thee.” Then by the merits of Him who died that we 
might live for ever, we shall join the glorious band of the 
redeemed. We shall sce the white-robed throng of those who 
came out of great tribulation, who like their master “ cndured 
the cross, despising the shame, and are set down at the right 
hand of God, even the Father.” Washed in the same precious 
blood, our robes will be white like theirs; the harp, the palay 
the glistening crown, will be ours by our Saviour’s purchast 
and we shall listen to the Heavenly song, and swell the 
pealing chorus of its “Hallelujah!” The martyr will be thera 
dear readers, for mine is no fictitious story. And will he se 
you there? God grant he may ? 


Chester. Many TSABELLA. 
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THE NEW CREATION. 


Gon’s creating power drew the world out of nothing, but his 
converting power frames the new creature out of something 
worse than nothing. What power must that be which can stop 
the tide of the sea, and make it suddenly recoil back! What a 
vast power must that be that can change a black cloud into a 
glorious sun? This and more doth Gop do in conversion; he 
doth not only take smooth pieces of the softest matter, but the 
ruggedest timber, full of knots, to plane, and shew his strength 
and art upon. It is not so great a work to raise many 
thousands killed in battle, as to gospelize one dead soul.— 
Charnock. 

THE COURSE CHANGED. 


By nature a man loadeth himself with a world of vanities; 
he is shipped for this world; and that is it which his eye 
aimeth at, to make himself happy in the world in something or 
other. Now, my brethren, GoD meets him in the way, takes 
him off from all the ends that were for himself, putteth in a 
new pilot, setteth up a new lode star, giveth him a new com- 
pass; sendeth his blessed Spirit into his heart, that, as a wind, 
bloweth him clean another way: all the lading he hath by 
nature, he throweth them all clean overboard. Thus Gop 
dealeth with a man when he turneth him. | 

Paul was a ship richly laden. ‘‘I was a scholar,” saith he, 
“and profited in the Jewish language more than all my 
teachers: I had much to boast of.” God comes, and he throws 
them all overboard. “I count all things but as dross and dung 
in comparison of the knowledge of Christ.” What made Paul 
do this? God had touched his heart with this loadstone, to the 
direction of which all must be conformed; and now, saith he, I 
nrust needs aim at God's glory in all things: herein lieth the 
work of conversion. Now, to work such a work as this in a 
man, to touch a man’s heart thus, is as much as to throw the 
earth off its centre. 

If you should see the earth go off its centre, and fix itself in 
the same sphere with the sun, and go along with the same pace 
and with the same motion, you would think an almighty power 
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must go to doall this. This God doth. Ifa man moveth him- 
self, though it be to God, as self-love will sometimes do, yet 
still he is updn his own centre; all is for himself. God cometh 
and turneth him off his own hinges, takes him off from his own 


. bottom, placeth him in the same sphere with himself, makes 


him aim at him in all things. This is holiness: and to put this 
principle into a man’s heart, nothing but the almighty power of 
God can do it: it is above all the creation.— Dr. Goodwin. 


PRAYER. 


Our prayer should run parallel to promises; we should ask 
nothing of God but what we have an intimation he will do for 
us: our needs and necessities would not be sufficient arguments; 
but the principal argument is the word of God. Finding a 
promise in the word, faith fixes there, and presseth God from 
it; and a believer so praying cannot be denied, unless God deny 
himself. The word of God is himself; it is his will: so the soul 
may go with a holy boldness unto God; for the thing that is 
promised is half done. God may keep us in suspense a while; 
but he expects we should live upon the word, and hang on it 
till the time of the promise comes. All that faith labors for, is 
to work the soul to assurance that God will deal with us 
according to his word. And if I can make it out that such & 
promise belongs to me, I have enough to live on.— Cole. 


SELF. 


Every man blameth the devil for his sins; but the great 
devil, the house-devil of every man, that eateth and lyeth im 
every man’s bosom, that idol that killeth all, is—himself. 9 
blessed are they that can deny themselves, and put Christ im 
the room of themselves! O would to the Lord I had not a my* 
self, but Christ; not a my lust, but Christ; not a my ease, but 
Christ; not a my honor, but Christ! O sweet word! ( Gals 
ii. 20.) “I live no more, but Christ liveth in me!” 0 if every 
one would put away himself, his own self, his own ease, his owl 
pleasure, his own credit, and is own twenty things, his owm 
hundred things, that he setteth up as idols above Christ-— 
Rutherfoord, 
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CONTENTMENT. 
MEN act rather like heathens than Christians, when they fret 
upon some particular inferior disappointments, notwithstanding 


God's liberality laid forth upon them in many other respects. . 


As Alexander, the monarch of the world, was discontented 
because ivy would not grow in his gardens at Babylon. 
Diogenes, the cynic, was herein more wise, who, finding a 
mouse in his sachel, said, he saw that himself was not so poor, 
but some were glad of his leavings. O how might we (if we 
had hearts to improve higher providences) rock our peevish 
spirits quiet by much stronger arguments!—Ashe. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S SAVOUR. 


WE remember reading, in a book of eastern travel, this 
singular and instructive circumstance, that the travellers had 
long been destitute of salt, and were anxious to obtain that 
necessary; and they came to a certain part of the Holy Land 
where the whole ground was covered over with sparkling salt. 
They eagerly applied to gather some; but upon tasting it, to 
their mortification they found that, bleached by exposure to the 
wind and sun and rain, it had altogether lost its savour. There 
was the substance, but the savour was gone, and it was to no 
purpose, it could not profit them. But one among them, 
more acute than the rest, took off the surface of the salt, and 
piercing down into some of the crevices of the rock underneath, 
found embedded there, with its moisture retained by contact 
with the rock, salt that was full of savour, that abundantly 
answered their end. It is even so with those who are in 
contact with the Rock of ages; it is being hidden, as it were, 
treasured in the clefts of that Rock—it is deriving moisture and 
savour from Him, that makes the salt to be savoured. So that 
those who are but surface Christians, that are so exposed to the 
world and to evil influences, that are so bleached by the wind 
and the rain of temptation, that they lose their contact with 
Jesus—they become savourless and vapid, and are of no use, 
“not meet even for the dunghill, but only fit to be cast out and 
trodden under foot of men.” But those who are in contact, 
through heavenly communion and vital faith, with the Rock of 
ages, they retain their savour—not their savour, but His whose 


Spirit dwells in them.—Hugh Stowell. 


Poetry. 


‘POETRY. 


OUR ONE LIFE. 
“* Oceupy till | come.”—Zake xix. 15. 


ig ‘Tis not for man to trifle! Life is brief, 
a And sin is here. 


44 Our age is but the falling of a leaf, q 
A dropping tear. 
a | We have no time to sport away the hours, 

if All must be earnest in a world like ours. 


| Not many lives, but only one have we— 

| Frail, fleeting man ! 

| q How sacred should that one life ever be,— 
That narrow span ! 

Day after day filled up with blesséd toil, 

Hour after hour still bringing in new spoil. 


Our being is no shadow of thin air, 
No vacant dream ; 
No fable of the things that never were, 
But only seem. 
"Tis full of meaning as of mystery, 
Though strange and solemn may that meaning be. 


Our sorrows are no phantom of the night— 
No idle tale ;— 

No cloud that floats along a sky of light, 
On summer gale. 

They are the true realities of earth, 

Friends and companions even from our birth. 


O life below—how brief, and poor, and sad! 
One heavy sigh. | 

‘O life above—how long, how fair, and g 
An endless joy. 


Oh, to have done for aye with dying here ; 
Oh, to begin the living in yon sphere! 
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O day of time, how dark? O sky and earth, 
How dull your hue; 

O day of Christ, how bright! O sky and earth, 
Made fair and new! 

Come, better Eden, with thy fresher green ; 

Come, brighter Salem, — all the scene ! 


LOOK UPWARD! 


Toil on m hope! weary husbandman, shrink not 
Though on thy brow smite the noontide’s fierce ray, 
Pause not to dream of reposing, and think not 
Fondly of shades where the summer gales play ; 
Plant! though the blight and the mildew hang o'er thee, 
Sow! though another, the reaper must be, 
Heaven resteth those that. have laboured before thee, 
Was not thy Saviour awearied for thee ? 


Bear on, young sufferer, though darkened and shaded, 
Sadly the morn of thy life fleeteth by ! 

Never lament for the glories that faded 

When the wild storm-cloud enshrouded thy sky! 
What! if the spring may not heal and restore thee 
When she reviveth wild floweret and tree! 

Heaven healeth those that have languished before thee, 
Sufferings to death, were thy Saviour’s for thee. 


Weep on in patience pale mourner! though sorrow 
Bid the last hope of thy bosom decay, 

Murmur not thou if in prospect, the morrow 

Frown with the sadness and gloom of to-day ; 

Wept not the Saviour, whose eye watcheth o'er thee ? 
Weep ! and shalt thou from affliction be free ? 

Jesus hath sorrowed, and suffered before thee | 


Mourner, heaven storeth no weeping for thee! 
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Poetry. 

ENIGMA. | 

(Answers in verse are requested.) | 

I was not born in Paradise, | 
Or named amid created things, 
I do not hope to win the skies, 
But evermore on restless wings 
Far over land and seal stray, | 
And sorrow tracks my dreary way: 


For when my gloomy pinions veer 

The face of love grows wan and cold, 

Brave youth and manhood quail and fear, 
All shrink from me, the young, the old, 

The rich, enthroned in luxury, — 

The poor, who do but toil and die. 


It is not always thus: the weak, : 
looked upon me dsuntlessly; 
Fair timid ones, whose spirits meek 
A breath might bow, have welcomed me, 
And smiles that well might seraphs grace 
Have beamed to greet my dreaded face. 
HAPPINESS. 
“All is vanity and vexation of spirit;” 
And were it mine with stately step to tread, 
O’er tezzled marbles, while soft harmouzies 
Float round; did sculpture or the clasdic frieze, 
Recall the memories of the mighty dead,, 


_ Were it my favored fortune—had I read: 


The treasured glories of all histories, | 
Or did high poésy enchant my ease, - 


Lyra. 


Vain were such joys—true happiness fled. 


Happier his lot, who in some distant nogk, 
Green forest may be—by clear bubbling brook, 
Far from the jarring pettiness of man; 
Reads of his Maker in great Nature's bapk, 
And while his eye creation’s wealth djth scan, 


Through nature, up to 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


— 


DECEMBER, 1852, 
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BYE! 


Ir is not at any time a grateful office to say “* Good 
bye.” But there are often mitigating circumstances that 
take off much from the uneasiness of the task, and trans- 
mute it almost into a pleasure. On the present occasion, 
after an acquaintanceship of nearly twenty years, during 
which we have held sweet counsel with our readers, we 
cannot part without some expressions of regret, whilst we 
are far from cherishing any feeling of vexation that our 
editorial work is about to close. We feel that we have 
held no inferior place in the affections of many; that we 
have honestly and conscientiously attempted to fulfil the 
trust reposed in us; and above all, that our labors “ have 
not been in vain in the Lord.” 

For forty-seven years, the Youths’ Magazine has been 
before the public, without compromising in any way the 
majestic principles on ‘which it started. It has borne 
witness, through evil report and through good report, to 
the truth as it is in Jesus, and has never attempted to 
serve the interests of any one 
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another. With a large heart it set out/upon its time. 
honored pilgrimage, and with a large heart it has reached 
its present crisis. It has known, as brethren and sisters 
all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in gincerity, whilst 
it has sought by all lawful appliances, to! win over those 
who were without that love, “if by any means it might 
save some.” 

It has had; indeed, other and inferior motives. Beliey- 
ing that mental, no less than natural, light is sweet, its 
conductors have endeavored, as science opened up new 
discoveries, or enterprise introduced our age to “ fresh 
fields and pastures new,” to inform and elevate the youth- 
ful mind on subjects not intrinsically religious. Whatso- 
ever things were honest, truthful, and improving, it has 
sought to lay hold of and place before the reader, with 
special reference to his progress in solid knowledge, and 
in the hope that the Spirit of all Truth would transmute 
into true wisdom the information thus treasured up. 

The first volume of our work lies now before us—“ The 
Youths’ Magazine, or Evangelical Miscellany, Vol. b 
Commencing September, 1805.” An allegory of Wisdom, 
“done,” as Master Walton says, “in black and, white,” 
forms the frontispiece; the paper is inferior, the type 
large, and the matter small in quantity, and in quality 
very different from that required by the Youth of our own 
age. Yet, when first ushered into the world, the Mage 
zine enjoyed a popularity only acquired in the present 
day by clamorous and unceasing agitation from withou 
It had a wide field of its own, and to some extent, after ® 
lapse of so many years, it finds it still unoccupied. 18 
future Editor is anxious, as were its first conductors, @ 
introduce it to “the young people of respectable families 
who are between the periods of childhood, and qui 
grown-up age.” We trust he may find them sufficiently 
numerous to make his praiseworthy labors remuneratives 
and bid him “ God speed,” so long as he knows no mast 
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but our common Lord. We fear, however, they are now 
sparsely strewn, as gleaning grapes after the vintage; for 
though the field remains in all its original breadth, the 
spirit of the day has done much—if not to depopulate, at 
least to deprave the tastes that move it. The child, in 
these precocious days, leaps at once to would-be manhood, 
and ridicules those very teachings which would haye 
proved too high for those who occupied his place a 
generation since. With all the boasted progress of our 
day, the young grow up too rankly, forgetting that a 
teachable and childlike spirit is the veriest nobility. They 
of Berea who stooped to learn, and learned by stooping, 
were “‘ more noble” than the loud and boastful men of 
Thessalonica, strong in their own conceit. We revel in 
the well-worn pages of our earlier volumes, so genial is 
the temper of their articles, so truthful and unpresuming 
is the spirit that breathes overthem. It is a home-book for 
youth who lived at home. But where are they now—the 
teens of 1852? As regards the docile and domestic cha- 
racter which brought them within the scopeof our teach- 
of past worlds. 

Yet we doubt not that the “‘ Youths’ Magazine” may 
create a class of readers for itself. We hope they may be 
of those who look for truth, and not for novelty—firm and 
earnest friends to true progress, fearing God and eschew- 
ing evil. We do not want, as many do, a growing Bible 
in this age of growths. It is so great and wise and full 
and good, as to meet all our need—and that is large 
enough. It is as much the Book for this day as for the 
days of the apostles—unsearchable in its depths, all-em- 
bracing in its sympathies—making the simple wise, and 
looking down sublimely on the loftiest intellects. Our 
hearts have burned within us as we talked with it by the | 
way, and we believe, and are sure, that it is indeed the | 
Word of God. “Profane and vain babblings, and oppo- — 
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sitions of science, falsely so called,’ were never more rife 
than now, and we know of no antidote but the Scriptures, 
studied in the majesty of their own simplicity, and by the 
light of heart-felt prayer—that ‘‘ candle of the Lord” which 
glorifies the closet of his saints. Cooled down by the 
godless transcendentalism of the age, and darkened by an 
evil heart, the Bible becomes a dead letter, and the soul is 
famished. Our youth are the trustees of the coming 
generation ; let them keep that intact which is committed 
to them as their best treasure. 

Grace, mercy, aud peace be with them! Many are the 
happy memories connected with our past communion. 
We have loved them, have felt for them, and prayed on 
their behalf—and ours. For the remembrance of our 
responsibility has been sometimes weighty, especially 
when counsel has been asked confidingly, and in a spirit 
that found its echo in our own hearts. Our privilege has 
been no common lot—our office, one of thankfulness and 
joy. The grievances of authorship and literary labor, if 
such exist, have been unknown to us. Our course has 
known no shadow but such as was grateful—no heat, 00 
drought, no trying vicissitudes. Courtesies innumerable 
from those whose views we were entrusted to expound, 
and kindnesses manifold from contributors and readers 
who were “unknown to us by face’—have gladdeneds 
connection longer than that of any other Editor of this 
Miscellany, and we retire from our post without a thought 
of envy or unkindness. 

Our friends of the Committee subjoin a word at parting, 
characteristically kind, and nobly catholic ; and our ow® 
leave shall be taken in one word—*‘‘ Good-bye / ”’ 

We love the fine old term, though clipped and garbled: 
it is so full, so hearty, so intelligible, ‘‘ Farewell!” has 
a quaintness and affectation in it that little suits our tast® 
but “ Good be with ye!” if God be the prime idea of th 


. Good, is a blessing to which nothing,can be added. Ames? 
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WISDOM FOR THE MILLION. 


“Tne testimony of the Lord is sure making wise the 
simple.”—Sure in its effects, because independent of human 
acquirements, and dealing equally with the child-like and 
unsophisticated, as with the great or learned. The exact 
sciences are ‘ sure’ in one sense—* rigid and infallible” in their ° 
rules and their conclusions; but they are sure in a way 
widely different from that implied in the text quoted. Not 
one in a hundred, perhaps not one in athousand—can under- 
stand, even their simplest elements; to them therefore they 
are without effect—abstractedly but certainly not practically— 
| sure. Many are the philosophical systems which are ‘sure’ 

in such a limited azplication of the term, but the Bible is 
pre-eminently so. It touches, transforms, and takes effect on 
all—never returning void, because it is just what human 
nature in all its breadth and variety requires. 


I HAVE A RIGHT. 

WE, as a nation, are remarkably fond of talking about our 
rights. The expression, “I have a right,” is constantly in our 
mouths; this is one reason, among some others, why it is 
fortunate for us that we speak English, since this favorite 
phrase in more than one continental tongue has no precise 


equivalent. 


Whether the nation’s phrase grew out of the nation’s charac- 
ter, or whether the happy possession of such a phrase has 
_ helped to mould that character, it is scarcely now worth while 
to enquire. Certain it is that those generations which make 
proverbs, make thereby laws which govern their children’s 
children, and thus, perhaps, it comes to pass that this neat, 
independent, Anglo-Saxon phrase helps to get and keep for us 
the very rights it tells of. For as under some governments it 
is true that the dearest and most unalienable rights of the race 
go by the name of privilege, indulgence, or immunity, a con- 
cession, and not an inheritance; a gift, and not a birthright— 
while ancient rights in our sense of this word merge into mere 
privileges held at the ruler’s will, and having been once called 
privileges, may be exchanged by him for other privileges, 
which may amount to no more than the sight of a glittering 
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show—so in our ease it is true that privileges have a constant 
tendency to merge into rights. Let any man grant his ueigh- 
bours the privilege of walking through his fields, his park, or 
his grounds, and then see how soon it will be said that they 
have a right to traverse them; and, in fact, very soon they will 
have a right by the law of the land; for to prove the right they 
need only show that they have enjoyed the privilege “ time out 
of mind.” And then, again, Right is very unfair to his cousin 
Privilege, for by the po Pa of England sixty aes constitute 
“time out of mind.” 

By taking the trouble to investigate, any person may find 
many parallel cases, and so we keep the path of liberty. First, 
we got that path as a sort of privilege which was winked at; 
then we made out that we had a right to it; next we proved 
that it wanted widening, and then we paved it handsomely, 
made a king’s highway of it, and took pains to have it.com- 
stantly ‘in repair. 

Now, it being an acknowledged thing, my dear friends, that 
we have rights, and that we like to have these facts well- 
known to all whom it may cancern—how glad you will be if I 
can point out to you certain rights which some of you have 
scarcely considered at all. I have met with numbers of wor 
shipful old gentlemen, industrious young workmen, and women 
of all degrees, who knew well how to use our favorite phrase in 
its common vulgar sense; but I knew a worshipful old baker, 
in an old country town, who used it oftener than any of them. 
To hear him hold forth about his rights, did one’s heart good, 
and made one proud of one’s country. Everybody else’s rights 
appeared fiat and tame compared with his, and the best of if 
was, that no one was ever heard to dispute them. 

Dear old man, he is dead now, but some of his rights survive 
him. I was on my way home to the neighbourhood of that 
little country town wherein for so many years he might have 
been seen on a summer evening standing in his shop door, and 
exercising the rights he loved, when it so happened that 
heard some of my countrymen also discoursing about their 
rights, and the more they talked, the more petty and insi 
seemed their rights compared with those of Mr. Bryce, the baket- 

We took our tickets at the London terminus of the Gres 
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Northern Railway, and entered an empty carriage; in a corner 
seat, however, a gentleman’s great coat was lying; presently 
a lady got in, and now the two vacant seats were, it so hap- 
pened, as far as possible asunder. 

The next arrivals were another lady with a little girl about 
four years old. Without any hesitation she took up the coat, 
and placing it in another corner seat, set her child in the 
division near herself. 

Had she a right to do this? youenquire. Certainly not; 
and she was soon reminded of that fact, for just at the last 
minute a calm and rather supercilious looking young man 
entered, glanced eoldly at her and said, “1 must trouble you, 
madam, for that seat, I laid my coat on it some time ago, and 
also turned the cushion, I really must request you to leave it, as 
I have a right to it.” 

He laid as strong an emphasis on the must as if to turn her 
out was a stringent duty. Perhaps she thought so, for as she 
glanced, in rising, at the child, she said with a smile at the 
youth, who was quite young enough to be her son, “ Certainly 
you have an undoubted right to this seat;” and then added, 
“but I suppose no one would have disputed your right to give 
it up to me, if you.had chosen.” 

The easy self-possession, and perhaps her remark, made him 
look a little awkward, but as the lady rose, my brother changed 
places with the child, and thus they still sat together; and 
while the youth settled himself in the place he had a right to, 
our train set off with one of thase thrice horrible wavering and 
guerulous .screeches of which the Great Northern has a 
monopoly. 

While we went through the first tunnel, rending the air all 
the time with terrific shrieks, the little girl held tightly by her 
mother’s hand, and two large tears rolled down her rosy face. 
“We shall soon be at Hornsey,” said her mother, and accord- 
ingly in a few minutes we stopped, and while the lady and 
child disappeared from our view, the owner of the seat ejacu- 
lated, “‘ Cool!” and then looking round the carriage, he 
continued, as appealing to those who were sure to agree with 
him—*“ when a man has a right to a thing, why, he Aasa 
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right; but to have a right to waive a right, is a dodge that a 
man would’nt expect to be told of.” 

This most lucid speech he closed with a general smile, and 
we sct off again with another shriek, longer and shriller than 
the former one. : 

After an‘hour’s travelling we were deserted by all our fellow- 
passengers, and seemed to be waiting a very long time ata 
little country station. At length two old gentlemen entered, 
and as the railway man opened the door for them, I said to 
him—* Can you tell me why we are detained here so long ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am,” he replied, “there’s an excursion train due 
directly, and we're shunted off the line to let it pass.” 

Horrid bore,” said one old gentleman. 

“ Disgraceful shame!” said the other, “ but don’t let that 

make you uneasy, young lady,” he added, politely address- 
ing me, “ ‘ shunted’ means nothing dangerous.” 
_ I was about to ask what it did mean, when with a whiz and 
a great noise of cheering, the excursion train shot past us, dis- 
playing a long, long succession of second and third class 
carriages, every window garnished with pale faces of men and 
women, besides numbers of delicate looking children. 

“ Disgraceful shame!” repeated the stoutest of the old gem 
4 tlemen, “ here’s our train twenty minutes late, twenty minutes, 
Se sir, by the clock.” 

“| “J should think,” said my brother, “ that this is not @ 
grievance of very frequent occurrence—mail trains are not often 
obliged to give way to the convenience of the excursionists; 

: but we were behind time when we got up to this station, and a8 
we must stop a quarter of an hour shortly, we should very 
much have detained that train if it had been on the same line 
a and behind us.” | 
rit : “ Well I can't make it out,” was the reply ; “and what does 
et their being detained matter to me; I paid for my ticket, and 
I’ve a right to be taken on.” 

“Certainly,” said the other; “no man hasa right to interfere 
with my business for the sake of his pleasure—such neW 
fangled notions!—What’s the good of a day's pleasure to the 
working classes ?” 
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* They have it so seldom,” my brother suggested, “ that they 
have plenty of time to consider that question between one day’s 
pleasure and the next.” 

‘Horrid bore, these excursion trains!” repeated the first 
speaker, “ filling the country with holiday folk: what do they 
want with holidays—much better stop at home and work and 
earn a little more. What's the good of sending out a swarm of 
pale faced knock-knee’d London artizans, and gaping children, 
that don’t know a kite from a jackdaw? If you must give 
‘em a treat, let it be a good dinner. Country air indeed! J 
don't find London unhealthy; and I spend three or four months 
in it every year.” 

“'To be sure,” echoed his companion, “these London clergy 
and ministers ought to know better than to spread such senti- 
mental nonsense among the people—duty comes before pleasure, 
doesn’t it? Why a man had the assurance to write to me—a per- 
fect stranger—to know whether I'd open my park fora shoal of his 
cockney parishioners to dine and drink tea in! He knew it © 
was closed, forsooth, but he hoped for once and in the cause of 
philanthropy, I'd open it. I should like to know where my | 
young coveys would be when every inch in my wood had been | 
overrun, and all the bracken trod down in the cause of philan- | 
thropy 2? No; I wrote him a piece of my mind—I said, ‘ Revd. , 
Sir, Ido not fence and guard my grounds that paupers may | 
make a play-ground of them; and though your request makes | 
me question your good taste a little, I trust to your good sense | 
not to render your people liable to be taken up as trespassers. 
I have a right to prosecute all trespassers in my grounds, and | 
- therefore.I advise you to keep your people clear of them.” 

‘“ And very proper too,” replied the other; “there are plenty 

of people that will receive them; there’s your neighbour, Sir 

Edward, who's happy and proud to entertain as many as they 
like to pour into his domain.” + ie 

Upon this they both laughed, as it appeared in pity of tho 
said Sir Edward. “ Well, well, every man has a right to his 
own opinion.—(N. B. is that a fact?) Sir Edward wanted 
the otherday, to subscribe to some new baths and wash-houses, 
“My good fellow,” I said, “ when all the paupers in London can 
earn their own living, it will be time enough to talk of washing 
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their faces; but-for goodness’ sake let’em earn dinners before 
you offer ’em Windsor soap, and hats before you find ’em po- 
matum.’” 

“And may I know what Sir Edward said in reply?” I 
enquired, addressing the old gentlemen. 

He seemed to consider. “ Well,” he said, after a puzzled 
pause ; “it was ‘something of this sort—something about the 
decencies of life being striven for with better heart, ifa few of 
its amenities were within reach,” 

This reminded me of a poor woman who lived in a particu 
larly dirty cottage, near my father’s house, in the country. T 
one day tapped at her door, and she opened it in a gown all 
spotted with white-wash. ‘What! cleaning? Mrs. Matts,” I 
exclaimed, surprised, “ Why yes, Miss, she replied, “for my 
husband’s brother has just been up from London, where he 
works, to see us, and brought us a beautiful pictur of the Queen, 
all in a gilt frame, Miss; and when he'd hung it up, it made 
the walls look so shocking dirty, that I couldn’t abear the 
sight of ’em, so I’m cleaning, you see.” 

But enough has been said about the rights of other people; 
let us now turn to Mr. Bryce, the baker. 

Bryce was working for a baker in the village near which my 
grandfather lived. His master died suddenly, leaving a widow 
and nine children. Bryce was an enterprising young man, and 
had been thinking of setting up for himself. My grandfather, 
however, heard that after his master’s death he gave up this 
wish, and continued to work at his former wages, trying to 
keep the business together for the widdw. Happening to meet 
him, he asked him if this report were true ? 

“ Why, yes, sir,” said Bryce, “you sce nobody else would 
manage everything for her without a share of the profits ; and 
nine children—what a tug they are; so as I have nobody 
belonging to me—nobody that has any claim on me”— 

“ But I thought you wanted to set up for yourself.” 

“ And so I did, sir; and if P’d a wife and family, I'd make 
a push to get on for their sakes, but I’ve none; and so as I cam 
live on what I get and hurt nobody by it, ‘ I have a right" te 
help her, poor soul, as I’ve a mind to.” 

Soon after this the widow took to dress-making, and did 
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so well that she wanted no help from Bryce, who now set up 
for himself, and borrowed a sum of money from my grandfather | 
to begin with. At first he was so poor, and the weekly profits 
were so small, that he requested my grandfather to receive the 
trifle of interest monthly, and for the first two months he’said 
it “completely cleared him out” to pay it. My grandfather 
was, therefore, rather surprised one Saturday evening, as he 
sauntered down the village street, to see four decrepid old 
people hobbling down the steps of his shop, each carrying a 
good-sized loaf, and loudly praising the generosity of Mr. 
Bryce. The sun was just setting, and cast a ruddy glow on 
the young baker’s face as he stood leaning against the post of 
his door, but he started with some confusion when he saw my 
grandfather, and hastily asked him to enter his shop. “I 
reckon you are surprised, sir,” he said, “ to see me giving away 
bread before I’ve paid my debt, but just look round, sir; those 
four loaves were all I had left, except what I can cat myself, 
and they were stale, so think what they’d have been by Mon- 
day morning.” 

“I don’t wish to interfere with your charities,” said my 
grandfather. 

“ But, sir,” said Bryce, “I want you to see that I'm as 
eager to pay off that money as I can be; but people wo'nt buy 
stale bread—they wo'nt indeed ; and so I thought J had a right 
to give away those four loaves, being they were left upon my 
hands.” 

“ I think so too,” said my grandfather, who was then quite a 
young man, “and I shall think so next Saturday and the 
Saturday after.” 

“ Thank you, sir, I'm sure,” said the baker. 

In course of time the debt was paid, though almost every 
Saturday those old people hobbled from the door, And now 
Mr. Bryce’s rights were found to increase with his business and 
enlarge with his family. 

First he had only a right to give away the stale loaves, 
“being he was in debt;” then Ae had a right to give away 
all that was left, “being he was, out of debt.” While he 
was single, he had a right to bake dinners for nothing, “ being 
he had no family to save for.” When he was married he had @ 
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right fo consider the poor, “ being, as he was, so prosperous as 
to have enough for his own and something over.” When he 
had ten children, business still increasing, he found out that he 
had a right to adopt his wife’s little niece ; “ for bless you, sir,” 
he observed, “ I’ve such a lot of my own that a pudding that 
serves for ten-shares, serves for eleven just as well. And as for 
schooling, I would'nt think of it if my boys and girls wore not 
na good scholara as I'd wish to see; for I spare nothing for their 
loarning=—but being they are, and money «till in the till, why 
I've a right to let this little one share, In faet, when a man 
has carned a jolly hot dinner for his family every day, and 
seen ‘em say their grace over it, he has a right to give what 
they leave on’t to the needy, specially if his wife's agreeable.” 

And so Mr Bryce, the baker, went on prospering, and find- 
ing out new rights to keep pace with his prosperity. In due 
time his many sons and daughters grew up; the latter married, 
and the former were placed out in life. Finally, after a long 
and happy life, Mr. Bryce, the baker, died, and in his will, 
after leaving five hundred pounds apiece to all his sons and 
daughters, he concluded his bequests with this characteristic 
sentence — 

“ And, my dear children, by the blessing of God, having put 
you out well in life, and left you all handsome, I feel (especially 
as I have the hearty consent of you all) that I have a right to 

: leave the rest of my property, namely £700., for the use of 
those that want it. First, the village of D—— being very 
much in want of good water, I leave £400., the estimated cost, 
for digging a well and making a pump over it, the same to be 

free to all; and the interest of the remainder I leave to be 
: spent in blankets every winter, and given away to the most 
: destitute widows and orphans in the parish.” 

So the well was dug, and the pump was made; and as long 
as the village lasts, opposite his own shop door, the sparkling 
water will gush out; the village mothers will gossip as they 
fill their buckets there; the village fathers will cool their sum 
burnt foreheads there, and the village children will put their 
ears to it and listen to its purling down below; a witness to the 
rights, and a proof of how his rights were used by Bryce the 
Baker. ORRIS. 
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GOOD AND BAD MEMORIES. 


Ir a scholar have his rules laid before him, and he forgets 
them as fast as he reads them, he will never learn. (Jam. i. 25.) 
Aristotle calls the Memory the seribe of the soul; and Bernard 
calls it the stomach of the soul, because it bath a retentive 
faculty, and turns heavenly food into blood and spirit. Wo 
have great memorics in other things; we remember that which 
is vain, Cyrus could remember the name of every soldier in 
lis large army; we remember injuries, but, as Mierom saith, 
how soon do we forget the sacred truths ef God! We are apt 
to forget three things —our faults, our friends, our 
Thos, Watson 


* 


BOOKS. 


DINNER was over, the dessert cleared away, the gas lighted, 
and the fire stirred till it blazed merrily at the clean swept 
hearth, when Dr. C. and his son, who were usually absent on 
professional duties at this hour, returned to their seats, as if 
establishing themselves for the evening. I wondered Mrs. C. 
did not ring the bell for tea, as was her ordinary custom when 
the gentlemen appeared, but she sat quietly knitting while 
Miss C. posted off as if she had suddenly remembered some 
important forgetfulness. Presently a pile of books, neatly 
covered with white paper, labelled and numbered, in approved 
“book society” fashion, were collected from divers parts of the 
mansion, and compared with the list in the register, each 
member was required to keep, while Mr. William proceeded to 
inscribe the date of sending them on. “ An Athenum missing! 
Ah, Miss Kate” he continued, as his sister scampered back at 
the moment with the paper in her hand, “you always manage 
to have that in some of your .private haunts at the last 
minute.” | 

“Because,” she answered, smiling gaily, “somebody else 
invariably pounces on it first, so that I wait modestly till it is 
at liberty.” | 

“Fine excuse, Kate,” said William, laughing; “who devours 
‘Chambers’ first, so that one cannot see a word till you have 
read the whole journal ?” i 
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“There is no chance of my getting anything deeper, till you 
and papa have culled all the wisdom to be found in the week's 
supply; and you would not like me to talk when you are 
buried in “Ruskin’s Architecture,” or “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” so 
I make the best of what you leave.” 

Thus they chatted good humouredly, while an extraordinary 
air of expectancy stole over the group, which every knock at 
the door excited, and re-excited, till I began to marvel what 
was coming. “Only the bag with our next stock of mental 
food,” said Dr. C., “and these young folks are so impatient to 
see what comes, that they make all this fuss.” 

“Of course papa has no interest in the matter,” remarked 
Kate in an apologetic tone; “only think what self-denial for 
him to sit here so quietly.” 

“IT am sure,” answered Dr. C. with an arch smile, “you 
ought to be very grateful for my watchful care over your 
minds, lest you should pick up poison instead of food in your 
intellectual feast.” 

Just then came the right. knock, with the real bag, and a 
goodly assortment was poemntiy and the old ones 
sent on to the next party. 

“Divinity, philosophy, scienee, history, biography, travels, 
fine arts, reviews, journals, and story-books. “ Stay, good 
people,” said secretary William, “till I bave egistered all, and 
then help yourselves.” 

The party speedily selected their favorite topics, and the 
profound silence was interrupted only by turning over leaves, 
and a gentle sigh of approval, or murmur of disapprobation 
which escaped involuntarily from the attentive students. I had 
taken a volume, but was too much interested in looking on, to 
be very diligent in my researches. A keen observer of human 
nature says, “tell me the company a man keeps, and I will 
tell you his character.” With almost equal truth and precision 
may a man be judged by the class of books he habitually 
selects. Only in the group before me, Dr. C. had chosen the 
philosophical and scientific enquiries which were to aid him im 
his profession. Mrs. C. gradually declining towards the “ clos- 
ing scene,” delighted in the biography detailing the steps of 
those who had already trod the same path; or refreshed her 
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timid spirit with the glowing description of glories to which 
she was hastening, sketched by some fervid pen dipped in the 
colours of inspiration. The young man compared opposing 
reviews, ere he purchased some long desired volumes upon 
history or literature, so that he might secure the very best. 
The young lady regaled herself with travellers’ tales of coun- 
tries she could never hope to visit, or amused a vacant hour 
with merry tale or jest. 

At tea time we opened our lips, and discoursed upon our 
studies. 

“ What should we do without books?” said Kate, as she 
handed some tea to her brother. 

“T suppose as well as our forefathers; but there seems no 
lack of promised books for the future;” answered William, 
pointing to the long lists of advertisements at the end of every 
periodical, 

“How many of these books will be approved at the final 
examination of works, I wonder!” remarked Dr. C., “ Whether 
the millions now publishing will be a matter of joy or regret 
then, is an important question ?” 

“T wish there could be some law against publishing any bad 
books!” said Kate. 

« Amidst all the diversity of opinion,” I ventured to observe, 
“it would be difficult to agreeas to which were good, and 


which were bad.” 
“True,” replied Dr. C., “each would contend for the extel- 


lence of his own sentiments As itis, we must be content to 
watch, 
ing error.” 

“That will bo « straggle lasting to the end of time, 1 


suppose,” interrupted William. 
“Qh no!” said Mrs. C. “for when the knowledge of tho 


Lond shall cover the earth, as the waters cover the see, truth 
will have banished error, and peace and prosperity reign hand 
in hand.” 
“ Happy will be the people in those days!” said Kate. 
“Do you think so, my daughter ? Now, judging from 
appearances, I fear you would miss the fun that seemp so 
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essential to your enjoyment. Chastened mirth, and grave 
cheerfulness seem distasteful to you.” 

Conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of 
visitors. Two young men but lately arrived from a distant 
home to pursue their studies, had brought letters of introduc- 
tion to Dr. C., who politely invited them to partake of the 
evening meal, and conversed with them in a familiar strain 
designed to‘ draw out their sentiments, ere he promoted inti- 
macy in his.domestic circle. 

After_a while, something reminded one of the youths of a 
favorite writer, and he produced from his pocket one of the 
lighter volumes of the present day, and pointing to the passage, 
handed the book to Dr. C., declining to read it aloud. Dr. C., 
glanced at the open page,—then shutting it coldly, returned 
it to the visitor, remarking in a tone of stern decision—“ Excuse 
me, sir, I never read profanity, it haunts me so unseasonably, 
and the infidel’s views are so cheerless, I have no ambition to 
imbibe his sentiments. If you will take an old man’s advice, 
my young friends, you will banish such publications from your 
library, and :your recollection.” 

“ But one must laugh, my dear sir, it does one good amidst 
our hard studies.” 

“Fun and mirth refreshes, I allow; but you would not 
choose the struggles of a man hanging over a precipice as 
subject of laughter, would you? or encourage the sportiveness 
which sounds far more like the gnashing of teeth from the 
abode of misery and despair? One would think from such 
pages as these, both writer and reader were anxious to prove 
relationship to, and acquire the language of, the Prince of 
Darkness, ere they were claimed as his lawful children.” 

“Would you banish all fiction, Sir?” 

“No, but it is very desirable to lay aside all distorted views, 
either of life or character, especially when couched in such 
terms as you would hesitate even to hear, much more to use.” 

“We cannot help hearing a great deal of such language im 
the streets.” 

“True, but you may hear unavoidably and untainted, things 
your soul recoils from in horror, but to choose deliberately to 
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amuse your leisure hours by reading it, familiarizes you 
gradually with vice, which may, in time, beguile you even té 
the very end of the broad road that leadeth to destruction.” * 

“Tis a pity,” remarked William, “that the light literature o 
the at oa day teems so much with exceptionable a 
sation.” 
“Yet,” returned Dr. C., “it is vastly purer in that respect, 
than the light literature of former days; but there is ne ; 
amusement comparable to the solid pleasure of deriving real 
information from some writer of sterling excellence; and now 
the science and erudition which used to be locked up ia 
expensive works, unintelligible to the ordinary student fros 
their technicality, is to be enjoyed in treatises as simple as they 
are beautiful, while the arts of printing and papermaki 
place them within reach of comparatively slender purses.” 

“Ah, the other day I was at a bookseller’s “rejoined one of 
he flippant visitors,” and upon honor, I was at a loss to oniapt 
rom the stores of wisdom and entertainment around.” 

“Take the wisdom first, and the entertainment pe 
I should recommend you to peruse some trustworthy advice 
upon the subject, such as is contained in J. A. James’ ‘Christian 
Father's Present to his Children;’ Todd’s ‘Student’s Guide;’ or 
Professor Smythe’s ‘Lectures on History; Foster in his Essay 
‘Upon a man’s writing memoirs of himself,’ dissects in an 
admirable manner the multiplicity and variety of influences 
which gradually form the character, and amongst these, the 
books we read constitute no small item.” 

“Dear papa, I never thought of that,” said Kate, “ then it 
would be a good rule always to think what its protgne 
influence may be before one reads a doubtful story.” 

Dr. C. was here called away, but Mrs. C. took up the con- 
versation. She did not often talk, but when she did speak, her 
quiet dignity gained attention to remarks which never failed to 
evince deep thought and enlarged experience. Now, the 
hectic flush which contrasted too visibly with the wanness of 
her figure, told impressively that her opinions were illuminated 
by the light of a rapidly approaching eternity, and the young 
people listened almost with awe as she observed,— 

“Books have such vast and enduring influence, that | we 
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cannot be too careful to select the most useful. Our prison 
records are full of melancholy testimonies to the debasing effects 
of bad books, while tract society reports exhibit the happy and 
holy tendencies of the little messengers of mercy now so widely 
diffused. ¢« When the eye becomes dim, and the mind enfeebled, 
how important will it be to have the memory stored with 
useful, or at least with harmless recollections, In approaching 
the grave, how anxious we shall be to drop every unholy 
taint—every spotted garment:: how invaluable then, will 
appear the book which opens to us the knowledge of the future 
world—which prepares us for the society of heaven. Thera, 
only three books will be of consequence to us: the “ Book of 
Remembrance,” concerning those that feared the Lord, and 
spake often one to another—the Book of Judgment, and the 
Lamb’s Book of Life, wherein, if our names be written, we 
may stand joyfully in the presence of Him who sitteth upon 
the throne. Seek ye out of the Book of the Lord, and read 
till you are assured you have an inheritance there, my young 
friends; then turn to general literature, and choose such as 
will expand, ennoble, and refine your intellectual powers—such 
as shall correct and purify your moral feelings—such as shall 
excite and enliven your devotion to that God whose you are, 
and whom you ought to serve.” 


W. P. 


THE PRICE OF A SCHOOLMASTER. 


The following dialogue forms part of an official report on 
Education in America. 

A. calls on one of the trustees. “ Well neighbour A.” says 
the trustee, “we have hired a man to keep our school this 
winter.” 

Oh ! how much do you give him a month ? 

Twelvé dollars.” 

You must be a bright one to pay a man such high wages, 
these hard times, to keep our school. I’ve just hired a man 
to work for me this winter at chopping, thrashing, and ae 


* The dollar though nominally rated much higher, is only worth about 4. 
The annual income would therefore ‘be less than £30. — 
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logs, and I give him only eight dellars a month—and he’s a 
real smart fellow too. He can thrash ten or twelve bushels of” 
wheat in a day and clean it up in the evening; and he'll | 
chop his four cords of wood day by day and not wink at it, 
and I think it is a pity if we can’t employ a man ¢éo sit round 
the stove all day, and have thirty or forty to wait on him, as. 
cheap as I can hire one to do the work I have for a man to-do;' 
and I think it's a chance if he has much of a school, “TI' 
know” says the trustee, “it’s too much; but no one else came 
along, so we thought we had better hire him.” 

“ Didn't you try to beat him down any ?” 

“T should think we did. We worked him from noon till) 
nine o'clock at night, and got him down four dollars. He 


asked sixteen dollars at. first.” 
“You should beat him down four dollars more; and that 


would be more than a teacher ought to have.” 


| 


WHAT EDUCATION SHOULD BE. 


ONE of our most eminent Statesmen, many years since, gave 
it as his opinion, that in Education “nothing less than 
thorough would suffice.” The following facts appear fully to 


bear out that assertion. 
ly been regarded as an Lind ; 


Education has almost in 
and our Statists have consequdhtly terminated their enquiries 


where they ought in reality to have begun them. For the 
most part they content themselves with such facts as these— 
The proportion of children in our Day schools was, in 1803, 
only as 1 to every 17} of the population. In 1846, it was 1 to 
84. In Wales, where it was but as 1 in 26, it is now 1 in 9, 
Now this, it must be admitted, is a very bald and unsatisfac- 
tory statement of the ease. A question of Morals can never be 
answered by bare numbers. As well might the Physician 
attempt to reduce to Arithmetic the state of his patient’s health, 
The Educationalist must look much higher. Has the Moral 
status of the country advanced in the same proportion as these 
figures—is the Intellectual gaining on the sensual—the Spi- 
ritual superseding the material in a like ratio In one word, is 
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the country so much better than it was, as the relative value of 
these numbers would lead us to suppose. | 

Until within the last few years Crime had always been con- 
sidered as the Pulse of Education. If arguments were required 
to prove that Education was deficient, the Criminal Records of 
the country were ransacked, and the number of offenders 
paraded in startling colors before the world. But as Education 
progressed, and Crime was found to keep pace with it, the 
argument was, without due consideration, abandoned by many 
who had before been its most strenuous supporters. Others, 
less honest, ventured to deny the plainest facts, whilst a third 
class endeavored to gloss over the matter by the most con- 
temptible sophisms, “ Education has advanced,” they said, 
“and the increase of Crime has received a powerful check.” 
True. But would not nine persons out of every ten suppose 
from this assertion that Crime had actually diminished? That 
this is not the fact needs no proof beyond a reference to the 
tables, framed expressly to prove the salutary influence of 
Education in suppressing it. In 1801, there were only 540 
criminals in every million of the population; in 1821, 1,150; in 
1831,.1,400; and in 1841, 1,870. 

Nothing, therefore, appears to be more certain than that 
crime—or rather the number of criminals as compared with 
the population—has greatly increased. since the commence- 
ment of the present century. This, indeed, is only contradicted 
inferentially and comparatively by those authors who take an 
opposite view of the case. For, after all, so far from shewing 
that crime is on the decrease, they really admit the contrary, 
being content to prove no more than this—that it has not of 
late years increased so rapidly as it did between the years 1801 
and 1821. Now, what is this, in plain fact, but to contend 
that crime is essentially and necessarily a growing thing—that 
it must increase, in spite of every obstacle; and that, all which 
education or philanthropy can do, is to reduce the rate of 
increase. But this principle, if admitted, would go too far, 
for were we but to carry our enquiries backward, instead of 
forward, in a very few years the number of criminals would be 
a to a simple unit, and England would become a second 
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Notwithstanding all that has been alleged to the contrary, 
it seems pretty certain that the number of criminals in England 
is not diminished by the diffusion of Education, if we include 
amongst the taught classes, the mere spellers and scrawlers, or 
those who can only read, or read and write imperfectly. In 
some cases, indeed, those who have had somewhat higher 
advantages may be taken into the calculation. 

It cannot, however, be disputed that our Parliamentary 
Papers on the subject, place at least two facts most vividly 
before us. 

I. That a good Education is undeniably a blessing, the 
value of which increases in a rapidly accelerated ratio as its 
character improves; and, 

II. That England is not yet educated as it ought to be. 

During the ten years, 1837—1846 inclusive, the proportion 
of criminals in England and Wales, who were altogether 
uneducated, varied from about 30 to 36 per cent. on the total 
number; whilst of those who could read, or read and write 
imperfectly, it fluctuated from 52 to 60. But, as the education 
improves in character, and we arrive at the class which can 
read and write well, the proportion falls rapidly—in one case 
as low as 674th; and never rises above 10;jth per cent. <A 
still more gratifying result is observable where the Education 
is described as “ superior ;” the highest average being less than 
4 per cent.—the lowest little more than jth. As regards these 
two last classes, the returns of Commitments in Scotland, and 
of persons taken in custody by the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
in 1848, tell a similar tale. In Scotland, where the total 
number of commitments is 4,909, the proportion of those who 
can read and write well is about 154 per cent.; while those 
of “superior” education furnish only about 1) per cent., or 
77 out of the whole number. In Dublin, out of an aggregate 
of 45,234, only 1,768, or less than 4 per cent. could read and 
write well; and 192, or between $ and 4 per cent., had 


received a superior education. 
With reference to this subject, Dr. Cooke Taylor has well 


remarked, that a knowledge of reading and writing is no more 


Education, than the possession of a knife and fork is a good 
dinner. These arts are, in fact, merely the tools and appliances 
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by which a right education is to be attained ; and the reason we 
know so little of the actual influence of mere secular knowledge 
is to be looked for in the fact that they are employed as tests, 
in all our official returns. We can never know how far Eng- 
land is educated, until Reading and Writing cease to be re- 
garded as Kinds, rather than as Means. 

That they form a very insignificant figure, indeed, in the 
constituents of a good education is abundantly evident. Our 
prison returns clearly shew that they are not only destitute of 
any moral bearing on the mind; but that they furnish no 
criteria whatever of intelligence. On the other hand, they are 
often fruitful in every form of evil. 

By a Return of Criminals for Sussex, in 1846, it it appears that 
out of 504 who were able to read, 48 only could explain most 
of the words in the passage selected for perusal; and no more 
than six knew the meaning of the whole. The excellent chap- 
lain of the Preston House of Correction furnishes, on this point, 
a highly suggestive and important piece of information. “ To 
one. young man,” says he, “I expressed my surprise that though © 
he could read so well, he should be ignorant of what he read.” 
He replied in a tone of indignation—whether at what he 
considered injustice or imposition I know not, “ Why! they 
never learned me the understanding of the words.” But this 
same young man easily comprehended, assisted by coarse but 
intelligible engravings, the exciting stories of “ The Newgate 
Calendar Improved,” and of “ Dick —— and his black 
mare.” 

This incident, which may be regarded as the type of ten 
thousand others, shews very forcibly the extreme danger of an 
Education void of religious and moral influence, and thoroughly 
explains why our jailsare thronged with the partially instructed 
classes. When knowledge rises only above the low mark of 
imperfect reading, its votaries “‘ see men as trees walking,” and 
naturally grope through the twilight, after the distorted spectra 
that people the new world to which they have been thus intre- 
duced. The power of Reading, in itself, gives no bias either 
for good or evil, but acted on by the impulses incident to @ 
fallen humanity, turns in the wrong direction, and necessarily 
becomes dangerous in the extreme. On this question, whit 
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can speak more plainly than the fact, that at one book ware- 
house in Manchester, where seven copies only of sound and 
elevating periodicals are disposed of, no fewer than 289 of infidel 
and immoral tendency find, a ready sale. A bad Education 
would seem, therefore, under this view of the case, to be deci- 
dedly worse than none. 

This appears to be a point demanding far more consideration 
than it has as yet received. Our largest number of offenders 
against the law is unquestionably drafted—not from the utterly 
ignorant-—but from the mere Spellers and Scrawlers. The 
dim-sighted are furnished with edge-tools; and, as a natural 
consequence, they wound themselves, Remove the film from 
the eye, or lend them a directing hand, and the danger is obvi- 
ated. Let Secular Knowledge be saturated with Religious 
Truth, and directed by Moral Training, and Society will be 
regenerated. 

The vital question for consideration by the friends of Educa- 
tion is not, indeed, so much the antagonism of Education to 
Crime, as the comparative merits of Religious and Secular—of 
thorough and rudimental, Education. Our Statistics on this 
subject usually regard quantity, whereas it is by quality alone 
that a right view of the case must eventually be established, * 

HEART AND INTELLECT. 

BEroRE we pass from this particular train of thought—the 
importance of associating moral and religious worth with mental 
power and culture—I would deduce from it another lesson. 
Some of us here present may have—forgive me the supposition 
—but poor Heads, We are no geniuses, but very ordinary, 
humdrum plodders. We have had little schooling, and what we 
had is associated in our memories with the bottom of the class— — 
the dunce’s cap—the ridieule of our sharper-héaded school- 
fellows, who carried off all the prizes; with the frowns and — 
cuffs of the pedagogue, who believed implicitly and loyally, do- 
cording to the tradition of school-masters, in the quickening — 
influence of strap, and cane, and birch, upon the young idea, 
which like the hedges in a late spring was long in shooting. 
O how we thumbed the spelling book, and watered Bonny- 
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castle and Walkinghame with hot, scalding, tears! How 
decimals bewildered us! How we stuck at the far-famed “ pons 
asinorum” of Euclid! How our very heart sickened, and our 
heads reeled, and our eyes swam over angles and triangles, 
and circles and polygons, and tangents, and sines and cosines! 
“« Amo”—* I love ”— how it puzzled the school-boy! easy and 
pleasant as it has become to the man. 

Well; we were dull boys and stupid girls, and we are no 
geniuses now that we are men and women. Our brains have 
not grown, whatever our limbs have done—the manipulations 
of the phrenologist would result in an account of our organiza- 
tion by no means calculated to heighten our self-esteem. Let 
us take heart, though we be not of the race of the giants. The 
world needs not to be peopled with giants intellectual, any more 
than giants physical. A man intellectually little may be 
morally great. A dullard needs not to be a drone. There is work 
for us in the vineyard; a place for us in the “rank and file.” 
We may attain to the greatness of goodness. Best of all, we 
may serve God and our generation; and further His glory who 
died for us. The church of Christ needs not that we be all 
geniuses. The church’s Head can employ for noblest uses, 
and can prosper to greatest ends, the “ weak things,” and the 
“foolish things,” and the “things that are not.” We may 
“shine,” though it be as rushlights, and not stars, or suns, oF 
comets. Well is it indeed when intellectual and moral great- 
ness are combined in Christ’s service—when the cherub, who 
knows most and the seraph, who loves most, are combined in 
one :—the piety of a Newton, with a Newton’s intellect. But 
what good old Mr. Simeon said of ministers, is, I believe, true 
universally, that (he gave it as the result of his long and varied 
experience,) the men whom God most honours and prospers 
with actual usefulness, are not the men of greatest intellect, but 
those in whom are united sterling piety—average talent— 
and persevering industry. “This witness is true.”—Heads and 
Hearts, by Rev. J. C. Miller. ’ 

CIRCUMSTANCES. 


As a cunning workman can mould an image from any sub- 
stance, so a wise man should deal with fortune.—Seneca. 
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AN OLD MANSION. 


IT was in mid-winter when my visit to Hardwicke, in 
Derbyshire, the oldest seat belonging to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, took place, as a sort of episodical variety from the 
festivities of Chatsworth, where I was spending a few days 
with his Grace. Hardwicke lies about fourteen miles beyond, 
towards Chesterfield. What a contrast it was to all I had left 
behind me! Silence, gothic gloom, uninhabited chambers, 
corridors and galleries! The vast bay and auriol windows of 
the larger apartments, without a curtain drawn across them 
since the days of the famous Countess of Shrewsbury, the 
foundress of the mansion in 1598. The moon appeared at the 
full, and her light, more than the wax flambeau I held in ‘my 
hand, helped to serve me in my peregrinations towards mid- 
night across those spacious and singularly characteristic cham- 
bers. Here King William III held a court out of compliment - 
to the first Duke of Devonshire, the handsomest man of his 
time, and who had been the most active of William’s partisans . 
in placing him on the throne. A magnificent portrait of the ; 
Duke on horseback, as large as life, is seen above the mantel- 
piece of one of these apartments; and in this court-room stand - 
the very chairs whereon the courtiers and attendants of King _ 
William sat. A piece of tapestry covers the door way which 
connects the room with the great gallery—160 feet in length. 7 Pi 
You draw this tapestry aside, and stand amazed as you look | 
to the right down this very gallery, the sides of which are 

covered with most ancient and curious portraits. At such a 

season, in such a place, at such an hour, it requires something 

almost beyond mortal courage to proceed, especially if the 

moon chance to “stoop her head” beneath a succession of black 


over-spreading clouds. —Drbdin, 


THE TURNING POINT. 


It sometimes happens that a single occurence is the hinge on 
which a man’s whole character for life may turn. One violent 
temptation, according as it is successfully resisted or complied 
with, may have the effect of a fixed determination for ae or 
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for evil. You will probably remember the instance that Foster 
gives in his Essay “On Decision of Character,” of a young man 
who had wasted his paternal estate by his profligacy, and whe 
upon surveying the lost property from a neighbouring hill, 


_ came to the determination to recover it again. The resolution 


was formed, and he immediately began to put it into execution, 
and succeeded. But I will relate a fact still more in point, 
which I think I have given in one of my other publications. 
An eminent minister of religion, a native of this town,* when a 
youth, was engaged in secular pursuits, and apprenticed as well 
as born and educated here. From some cause or other he 
determined to abscond. On the morning of his elopement, he 
passed through the room in which his employer usually sat in 
the evening; on the table was a heap of mixed, and evidently 
uncounted money. The youth paused—he was going out. ill- 
provided with cash, and gazed for a few seconds wpon the 
tempting heap; it was suggested to him, he needed it—his 
master would not miss it if he took some; and if he did miss if, 
he who took it, could at some future time replace it. It wasa 
erisis of his moral history. Temptation was strong and urgent, 
Principle came to his relief, and he exclaimed, “ No, I will not 
touch a farthing. I am determined not to go out a thief.” Had 
he yielded to the temptation, his character by that act would 
have taken an entirely different turn to what it did, and he 
might have ended a swindler, instead of becoming a minister of 
religion. To the latest hour of his life, he never thought of his 
resolution but with gratitude, as having considerable influence in 
the formation of his character.—Rev. J. A. James. 


GROW IN GRACE. | 


As it shall be once in glory, so it is in grace; there are 
degrees, of it. The Apostle, that said of his auditors, they 
have received the Holy Ghost as well as we, did not say they 
have received the Holy Ghost as much as we. We know the 
Apostles had so much, as to give it to others: none, besides 
am, could do so. Itis a happy thing, to have any quantity 


* These remarks form part of a Léstare delivered in Birmingham. 
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of true sanctifying grace at all: every drop of water is water, | 
and every grain of gold is gold; every measure of grace is | 
precious. But, who is there, that, when he is dry, would take | 
up with one drop of liquor, when he might have more? or, if | 
covetously minded, would sit down content with one dram of | 
. gold ? in such cases, a little doth but draw on a desire of more. | 


It is strange to see, that, in all other commodities, we desire a | 


_ | fullness: we would have fall dishes, full cups, full coffers, full | 


barns, a fullness of all things; save the best of all, which is, . 
‘the Holy Ghost. Any measure of spiritual grace contents us ;_ 


"go as we are ready to say with Esau, I have enough, my 


brother. There is a sinful kind of contention, wherewith many. 

- fashionable Christians suffer themselves to be beguiled, to the. 
utter undoing of their souls: for, hereupon they grow utterly 
careless to get, what they think they have already: who cares 
to eat, that is full crammed? And, by this means, they live and 
die graceless: for, had they ever tasted how sweet the Lord is 
in the graces of his Holy Spirit, they could never think they 
had enough; and, while they do think so, they are utterly 
incapable of either having or desiring more, As there is a 
sinful, so there is a holy covetousness ; which, the more it hath, 
the more it affects. Lord, make me thus coyeteus, and I 
cannot choose but be rich,—Bishap Hall. 


THE GOSPEL OAK. 
(See the Vignette.) 


Tue old tree which forms the subject of our Vignette, besides 
its extremely picturesque character, derives some interest from 
the name locally bestowed uyon it. It is called the “ Gospel 
Oak” from a tradition that it formed a natural pulpit for some 
earnest expounder of the truth, in days when “ the word of the 
Lord” was emphatically “ precious,” in consequence of prevalent 
persecutions, or the limited knowledge which obtained relative 
to the glad tidings of salvalion. Similar names are not unfre- 
quent; but truth eompels us to believe that in most cases they 
have given birth to the traditions associated with them simply 
as a means of explaining why such titles were bestowed. 
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ANSWERS TO ENIGMA. 
(Page 528.) 


| Although the bowers of Eden ne’er 


Gave birth to aught but things most fair, 
Still, those who dwelt in Eden’s bowers, 
And nursed and tended Eden's flowers,— 
The Holy page of Scripture saith 
Admitted Sin, who brought forth Death. 


This first and last of human foes 
Nature appals ‘mid all her woes,— 
But He who this frail nature wore, 
And all its sin and sorrow bore, 

In yielding his last mortal breath, 
For ever took the sting from Death. 


Still tis a curse,—-and what we fear, 
For life to those who love, is dear, 
But he who looks beyond the skies, 
Who meets his Saviour when he dies, 
Can trustingly resign his breath, 

And calmly meet the conqueror Death. 


’Tis truly said in Eden's ground 

Your dreaded presence was not found, 
For on that lovely spot of earth 

No gloomy being had its birth ; 

Nor canst thou reach the lofty sky, 
Thy pinions may not soar so high, 
For thou art there a banished foe— 
No griefs those happy spirits know ; 
But sin pronounced the stern decree 
That high and low must bow to thee. 
Hence those who tread the battle field 
And make the proudest warrior yield, 
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When called to meet thy cold embrace, 
Shrink back with horror from thy face ; 
But those who feel their sins forgiven, _ 
And pant to reach their home in heaven, 


View thy approach without alloy,— 
The harbinger of endless joy,— 
Gladly resign their parting breath, . 


And meet thee with a smile, O! Death. 


I could not dwell in Paradise, 
With my cold withering breath, 
While all was sinless, bright and thir, 
Here was no place for Death. 


But when, to seek in this dark world 
Their home, our race were driven, 

And doomed to toil, and daily care, 
And distant glimpse of Heaven ;: 


And infant child, and hoary age, 
With pain must yield their breath, 

And nought avert the dreaded hour, 
Here was the throne of Death. 


But yet to some it has been given, 
Cheered by a Saviour nigh, 

To view in Death a welcome friend 
To bear their souls on high. 


BIRTHDAY THOUGHTS. 


My Birth-day! how that gladsome sound 


Once made my childish heart rejoice, 
When in my own dear room I found 
Affection's gifts, my Birth-day toys. 
The sunbight of those by-gone hours 
Comes freshly aay memory new, 
Though withered are the early flowers 
A father wreathed aroand my brow. 


ELIza. 


A. E. G. 
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Poetry. 


: Dear mother! thou art left me still, 


To cheer thy lone one on her way, 


And my glad eyes with pleasure fill, 
To greet thee on my natal day. 


With Mary, at my Saviour’s feet, _ 
Waiting to sit, from year to year, 
"Tis thus His wisdom thinks it meet 
That I should only serve Him here. 
Within Thy vineyard, helpless still, 
My work is but to wait and pray, 
Father! I bow me to Thy will. 
Make it my pleasure to obey. 


-Wearisome days and nights of pain, 


If they but drive me nearer Thee, 


Will bring rich blessings in their train, 
And I shall yet the “needs be” see. 


Emerging from the wintry gloom, 
_ E’en now I mark the length’ning day, 
I hear a voice from nature’s tomb, 
Which ‘midst Hope’s twilight seems to say,— 


“ Grief may endure throughout the night, 
Starless and dark with needless fears, 

But joy shall come with morning light, 
And God shall wipe away thy tears.” 


My Birth-day! Lord to thee I raise 
My feeble voice, a thankful strain 

Of grateful joy and fervent praise, 
That I behold it once again. 


“WORK WHILE IT IS CALLED TO-DAY.” 


Work for the world as one that hopes 


Yet will not rest therein, 
For all its upward strains:and steps 
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Poetry. 


Work as thou can'st in field or fane, 
ith hand or thought with speech or 
J The world hath need of all— i 
or woe is wide, and wrong is old, 
And sin hath many a help and hold. 


Work for thy soul, and bring not down 
To earth its strength and trust : 
Heir of an everlasting crown, 
_ Why shouldst thou serve the dust ? 
Perchance the burdens and the snares 
Are many in thy way, 
‘But watch the wheat, weed out the tares, 
And walk above the clay— 
However low thy lot may be 
Life hath this glorious task for thee. 


Work bravely, with a heart made rich 
In hope, though helps be few, 

Its maker only knows how much 
The willing hand can do. 

The hindrance may be praise and gain, 

 _It may be scorn and loss, 

But christian is thy faith in vain ? 
The call was from the cross, 

That summoned thee to seek and save, 


Like Him the conqueror of the grave. 


“ Work cheerfully ! the thorns and briars — 
Through which thy journey lies, | 
Should they have power upon thy peace, | 


A traveller to the skies ! 
A worker with the tried and trae 
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Poetry. 


“ Arise and work while morning's grey 
And evening's gold pass o’er, 

The briefness of thy bounded day, 
The dimness of its lore. 

For when earth's kingdoms fade with all 
Their glory and their gain, 

When wisdom fails, and temples fall, 
‘That good work will remain— 

Thy garland in the land of peace 

Where rest is won and tabours ceate. 


London, 1852. 


HOME, SWEET HOME! 
I HEAR & voice in the gloom of night, 
In the evening hour, in the morning light, 
In the silent calm, in the tempest’s roar, 
When the day is past, and the sunshine o’er ; 
In the valley’s depth, on the lonely hill ; 
In the crowded street, I hear it still ; 
In the rippling stream, in the billow's foam, 
Ever I hear it; “‘ Home, sweet Home !” 
Strange is the voice, for oft its song 
Comes like the summer breere along, 
Breathing its sweetest, softest sound, 
Casting a spell of love around ; 
And when the winter's chilly wind 
Seeks bat in vain, & rest to find, 
In an unceasing bitter wail, 
Telling its long and dismal talo~ 
Even in that complaining cry, — 
Ever “Sweet Home!” is wafted by. 
And in the hour when all is gone, 
But a last hope te rest upon, 
When the pure love of all below 
Sets in a deep and lasting glow, 
Pointing in faith where we shall be, 
Gathered to all eternity, 
My soul too long exiled, shall roam 
No more; but whisper, “ Home, sweet Home !”’ 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


THE Committee for conducting the “ Yours’ MaGazINEe” beg 
toinform their readers that their connection with this periodical 
ceases with the present number, after which the work will 
pass into other hands, with their best wishes for its success ; 
the publishers having given the assurance, that in the new 
Series which is about to be commenced in an enlarged form, 
the evangelical and unsectarian character of the work will bo 
sacredly and constantly maintained. & 

In taking a glance at the past, it appears to them deeply - 
interesting to o the place which this periodical has held 
in the efforts which have been made in modern times to 
provide a religious literature for the young. Prior to the 
establishment of Sunday schools, and indeed, until they were 
sustained by the zeal of gratuitous teachers, there were 
very few books specially adapted to promote the spiritual 
interests of the rising generation; but when they began to 
feel the need of religious books adapted to their scholars, a 
demand arose, which has ever since been increasing; so that, 
at the present time, such works form a large proportion of the 
volumes which issue from the teeming press. The catalogue 
of the Religious Tract Society alone, contains now upwards of 
eleven hundred separate books for the young of various ages, 


besides periodicals. 
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The commencement of the “ Youths’ Magazine” in 1805 formed 
an cra in the history of evangelical literature. It was the 
first, and for some years, the only religious periodical for the 
young. It was welcomed by the friends of youth, and soon 
obtained a considerable circulation. It was highly prized by 
tho scholars in Sunday and weckly schools, as well as in 
religious families; and many who are now advaneed in life, 
remember with gratitude the carly impressions which they de- 
rived from its pages. During the progress of the work, thehearts 
of the Committeo have been gladdened by the knowledge of 
numerous instances in which the Lord has been pleased te 
make this work tho means of imparting spiritual blessings to 
its readers. And it is pleasing to know, that the forty-seven 
volumes which have been issued are regarded in the libraries 
in which they have been preserved, as a lasting treasure, and 
that few books are held in higher estimation. 

The Committee have also had the satisfaction of being 
enabled, out of the profits of the work, to contribute upwards 
of £4,000. to various religious Socicties, including the Sunday 
School Union (under whose auspices the Magazine was first 
published,) the Religious Tract Society, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the British and Foreign School Society, 


various Societies for Education in Ireland, and Newfoundland, 

and in Asia, and the several Missionary Socictios, Foreign 

and Home, for objects connected with the religious instruction 
of the young. 

The Committee, and especially its two senior mombers, desire 

to review the past with grateful acknowledgments to the 
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Author of alk good, for the blessing which ho has vouchsafed to 
the publication, and to its numerous readers ; and, while con~ 
scious of many imperfections which have marked this under 
taking, and their connection with it, they would thankfally 
record a few considerations whieh cheer them in the retrospeet. 
First, that they were led to emgage in the work of providing 
suitable evangelical reading for the young, at a period when it 
could not be obtained elsewhere. Secondly, that they have 
always been enabled to carry om the werk on the principle of 
Christian union; and that, while the members of the Conmnittee 
have all along been connected with several Christian denomi- 
nations, and have consequently held different opinions on minor 
points, they have cordially united in the spirit of love to their 
common Lord, to each other, and to the young. And, thirdly, 
that the example set by the publication of “The Youths’ 
Magazine” has been extensively followed, so that the English 
youth of the present day, have a supply of instructive religious 
publications very far exceeding that which has been enjoyed 


in any former age of the world. 
The Committee cannot conclude without returning their 


thanks to their numerous correspondents for their valuable 
contributions, which have enriched the pages of the Magazine, 
and have profited many. And they would add a few parting 
words to their readers. You, our beloved young friends, are 
blessed with many advantages which your ancestors did not 
possess. Remember that with these is connected increased 
responsibility. “ Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall 
much be required.” Let then your improvement correspond 
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to your privileges. Our earnest desire for you is, that you may 
individually yield your youthful hearts to Christ, and that you 
may begin early to live to him. Without this personal devoted- 
ness to the Saviour, efforts that others may employ for your 
welfare will be all in vain. Let the enquiry, so tender and 
persuasive, dwell within your bosoms till it meets with a de- 
cided response :—“ Wilt thou not, from this time, cry unto 
me; my Father, thou art the guide of my youth?” Oh! that 
“our sons may be as plants grown up in their youth, that our 
daughters may be as corner stones polished after the simili- 
tude of a palace.” “ Happy is the people that is in such a case; 
yea, happy is the people whose God is the Lord!” 
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